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Preface 


The idea for this book began life long ago when I was an undergraduate 
student at the University of Aarhus and formed a reading group with two 
fellow-students to read the third book of Polybius’ Histories in Greek. It 
has come a long way since then: through a Masters thesis on moral values 
in Polybius, a PhD thesis on the changeability of fortune as a moral topos 
in Greek historiography, and much teaching, thinking and writing, to the 
larger and more fundamental topic of Greek historiography as a moral-di- 
dactic genre. Along the way I have incurred many debts, and this is the 
place to acknowledge them. 

Firstly, I must thank the man without whom none of this would have 
happened: my Greek teacher at Odense Katedralskole, Henrik Nisbeth, 
who showed me the beauty of Greek and the joy of studying Classics. 
Secondly, my surrogate family for seven years of studying at the University 
of Aarhus, the students of Classical Philology from 1995 to 2002, and espe- 
cially the members of my Polybius reading group, Jesper Thomsen Lemke 
and Thomas Hemming Larsen. From those same years, I am grateful to my 
teachers Erik Ostenfeld, who hired me as editorial assistant and introduced 
me to the world of academic publishing, and Marianne Pade, who didn’t 
laugh when I said I wanted to study for a PhD, and who supported my 
decision to do so abroad. I must also thank Mogens Herman Hansen, who, 
although he had never taught me, helped me make contact with a potential 
PhD supervisor in Britain and supported my application. 

During my PhD years at Royal Holloway, University of London, I was 
magnificently supported on an academic and a personal level both by my 
supervisor, Lene Rubinstein, and by her husband, Jonathan Powell. My 
PhD examiners, Tim Cornell and Tim Rood, encouraged me to think I 
could take the topic further. 

As for the present book itself, I am immensely grateful to those scholars 
and friends who read through the manuscript or parts of it and commented 
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on it at various stages: Emily Baragwanath, Alexander Meeus, Chris 
Pelling, Ian Ruffell, Catherine Steel and Kathryn Tempest. The result is 
infinitely better because of them, and any imperfections it contains are, of 
course, entirely my own responsibility. I also owe a debt of gratitude to 
colleagues at the University of Glasgow and elsewhere who have helped 
me clarify my thoughts on various aspects of the argument and suggested 
new ways of looking at it, especially Christopher Burden-Strevens, Art 
Eckstein, John Marincola, John Moles and Jan Stenger. 

Finally, I want to end the list of acknowledgements as it began: with a 
man without whom the book would never have happened — my husband, 
Morten. Without his love, patience, equal sharing of parenting responsibil- 
ities, and more than equal sense of humour, I would not have been able to 
write a single chapter. 


Introduction 


toig 6° ioTOPIKOIC ià TOAAG &váykr TOV TOAITIKOV Gvdpa LETH onovófig 
&vtuyyávew, Ott kai Gvev TOV Aóyov 10 Éuneipov siva npáčeov Kai sdtTVYLOV 
Kai SvoTVYLOV OD KATH Aóyov LOVOV, GAAG EvioTE kai Tapa Aóyov àüvópáo: TE 
Kai zÓAsot OvpPatvovodv ooóópa. avayKaiov TOAITIK® avdpi kai TH KOWE 
TPATTEW npooipounévo. ó yàp TAEIOTO ETEPOIG ova ávta ETLOTALEVOSG piota 
oic abtdc &yyeípet Siampdgéetar Koi £k TOV évóvtov üogaAGc, Kai oŬte Ed 
npáttov mapa HETPOV énopOrjoecot, Svompayiav te toov oios yevvaias óux 
TO Ld’ Ev oig Ev ënpattev åvevvóntog eivai tfjg ¿mì TO Evavtiov nevaoXAfic. 


But as for the historians, for many reasons the statesman must read them 
attentively, because, even apart from the speeches they contain, it is most 
essential that the statesman, the man who chooses to conduct public affairs, 
should be experienced in events and successes and failures, which happen not 
only in accordance with reasonable expectation, but also at times contrary 
to it, to both men and states. For it is the man with the widest knowledge 
of what has happened to others who will carry out his own undertakings 
in the best way and as safely as possible in the circumstances, and who will 
both avoid becoming unduly arrogant in his good fortune and bear every 
misfortune nobly because he remains aware even in his good fortune that his 
situation might well change to the opposite. (Dio Chrysostom 18.9; transla- 
tion modified from Cohoon) 


In this way Dio of Prusa, writing in the first century AD and nicknamed 
Chrysostom, ‘golden-tongued’, for his eloquence, encourages men of pol- 
itics to read history. Dio explicitly intends the history-reading statesman 
to learn from the narratives of the past. More precisely, he assumes that 
the reader will become better at handling state affairs from reading about 
‘successes and failures’ that have happened in the past to ‘both men and 
states’. He also expects that reading history will teach the statesman to 
avoid arrogance in times of success and undignified behaviour in times of 
misfortune because the historical narratives will show him that such situ- 
ations are often quickly reversed. Those are strikingly concrete results to 
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expect from reading a text. The idea that you can learn how to behave and 
how to think about your life from reading history also assumes a number 
of things which seem far from given to a modern reader of historiography; 
for instance, that human beings and their situations are sufficiently alike in 
the past and the present for the past to be instructive, and that it is actually 
practically possible to learn from the experiences of others. 

The idea is commonplace in ancient literature. Wherever we look, we 
find historiographers referring to the didactic usefulness of their works 
and readers of historiography expecting to learn something from them. 
For instance, when Cicero writes to his brother Quintus advising him 
about how to be a good provincial governor and takes it upon himself to 
tell Quintus which of his legati he should trust the most, he singles out one 
named Tubero because he is a writer of history and so ‘could select from 
his own Annals many whom he would both like to and be able to imitate’ 
(multos ex suis annalibus posse deligere quos velit et posit imitari, Cic. O 
Fr. 1.1.3). In a more theoretical vein, Lucian, the second-century AD satirist 
and literary critic, spends an entire essay on How to Write History admon- 
ishing the would-be historiographer to write for the utility rather than the 
pleasure of his readers, implying that standards have slipped somewhat in 
this respect in recent years. The most famous expression of this idea of his- 
toriography as a didactic genre is no doubt Cicero's designation of history 
as magistra vitae, the teacher of life.! 

The usefulness these consumers of historiography had in mind was 
partly practical and political: Dio Chrysostom says that a statesmen will 
manage affairs more 'safely' if he reads history, and Cicero wants Tubero 
to be of practical use to Quintus in his governorship. But it is also partly 
moral: Dio's statesman will learn to avoid arrogance and to bear changes 
to his fortunes ‘nobly’, and Tubero can be relied upon, Cicero implies, to 
treat the provincials with respect and keep his hands off their property. For 
a reader like Plutarch, who has much to say about the proper way to write 
history in his essay The Malice of Herodotus, good historiography is char- 
acterised by providing appropriate and positive examples for emulation, 
rather than, say, by its analysis of historical causes and motives. 

Such a view of historiography as a genre concerned with the moral edi- 
fication of its readers has, in fact, been the norm for much of the genre's 


1 The famous epithet forms part of a rhetorical question, aimed more at glorifying the 
orator than history: Historia vero testis temporum, lux veritatis, vita memoriae, magis- 
tra vitae, nuntia vetustatis, qua voce alia nisi oratoris immortalitati commendatur? (‘And 
history, the witness of passing times, the light of truth, the life of remembrance, the teacher 
of life, the message-bearer of antiquity — whose voice if not an orator's could entrust her to 
immortality?', Cic. Orat. 2.36). It became the watchword of history writing in the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance (see Landfester 1972, Spiegel 2002 and Findlen 2002). 
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history. In the Middle Ages, Gregory of Tours filled his History of the 
Franks with examples of good and bad behaviour as a corrective for his 
readers in the violent times of Merovingian France, and the Venerable Bede 
composed a didactic history which showed how the sinful Britons had been 
overcome by the pious Anglo-Saxons.” In the Renaissance, Machiavelli 
fused moral and political edification in a manner similar to that of the 
ancient historiographers when he assumed in his preface to The History 
of Florence that the purpose of historiography is to ‘delight and teach’ 
and be ‘useful to citizens who govern republics’. During the same years, 
Guicciardini began his History of Italy with a preface about the usefulness 
of politico-moral exempla which closely imitates ancient models: 


From a knowledge of such occurrences, so varied and so grave, everyone 
may derive many precedents salutary both for himself and for the public 
weal. Thus numerous examples will make it plainly evident how mutable 
are human affairs, not unlike a sea whipped by winds; and how pernicious, 
almost always to themselves but always to the people, are those ill-advised 
measure of rulers who act solely in terms of what is in front of their eyes; 
either foolish errors or shortsighted greed. (Francesco Guicciardini, The 
History of Italy, prologue)* 


Even in the Enlightenment, which is often considered the seedbed of the 
modern discipline of history, some of the greatest works of historiography 
were written with the didactic aim of producing useful models for behav- 
ior, moral and political.’ 

None of these historiographers, however ancient, medieval, Renaissance 
or Enlightenment — conceived of their works as in any sense ‘untrue’. They 
all believed that they were uncovering the truth about the past and serving 


2 Spiegel (2002), Hanning (1966: 44—62), Burrow (2009: 197—226). 

3 ‘These two causes (with all respect to them) appear to me wholly unworthy of great 
men, because if anything in history delights or teaches, it is what is presented in full detail. 
If any reading is useful to citizens who govern republics, it is that which shows the causes of 
the hatreds and factional struggles within the city, in order that such citizens having grown 
wise through the sufferings of others, can keep themselves united’ (Machiavelli 1989: 1031; 
translation by A. Gilbert). 

4 On the moral didacticism of Renaissance historiography see also Landfester (1972), 
Hampton (1990), Koselleck (2004) and Burke (2011). 

5 See e.g. the preface to Voltaire's History of Charles XII, which explicitly frames the 
work as a guide to rulers (1957: 55). His essay ‘Nouvelles Considérations sur l'Histoire' is a 
satiric attack on ‘useless’ antiquarian historiography and concludes with stating that ancient 
history may be morally useful, but only a ‘political and philosophical’ history of recent 
times which investigates the ‘basic vice and dominant virtue of a nation’ can be practically 
useful (1957: 46—9). For a discussion of Voltaire as a historian concerned partly with moral 
didacticism (although she does not use this phrase) of a neo-Classical kind see O’Brien (1997: 
21—55). For a good overview of Enlightenment historiography, with a useful bibliography, 
see Wright (2002). 
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a didactic purpose at the same time.® This began to change only with the 
rise of historicism in the late eighteenth century. Historians now began 
to stress the uniqueness of the events and situations they were describing 
and, by extension, their uselessness as examples and models for the future.’ 
Didactic historiography was further discredited by the spread of positivism 
from the sciences to the increasingly professionalised discipline of history 
in the nineteenth century, when historians began not only to think of their 
task as conducting ‘scientific’? research and presenting its results in the 
clearest, least prejudiced, least adorned and least moralising way possible, 
but also to insist that this was the only way to produce a truthful account 
of the past. The most famous formulation of this, which came to be seen 
as a prescription for history writing, is Leopold von Ranke’s falsely modest 
‘To history has been given the function of judging the past, of instructing 
men for the profit of future years. The present attempt does not aspire to 
such a lofty undertaking. It merely wants to show how, essentially, things 
happened (wie es eigentlich gewesen).'? This ideal of historical ‘objectivity’ 
spread like wildfire from Germany to the rest of Europe and America and 
came to hold sway over the discipline of history for almost 150 years.’ 
Under the influence of this scientificising of history several generations of 
readers and writers of history have now grown up to consider it the goal of 
historiography to present things ‘as they really happened’ and ‘let the facts 
speak for themselves’ with no didactic agenda. In Classics, this has made 
scholars place Thucydides (and, to a lesser extent, Polybius) on a pedestal 
unreachable by any other ancient historiographers. It has also turned ‘mor- 
alising’ into a dirty word used only of historians whose works have been 
perceived to be substandard, such as Xenophon and Diodorus Siculus, 


6 See e.g. Polyb. 1.14.6-8 and Machiavelli's defence of his truthfulness in his dedication of 
The History of Florence to Pope Clement VII (1989: 1029-30). 

7 The foundational work is Herder, ‘Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte’ (2002 [1774]), 
but it was only turned into an ‘ism’ in retrospect; see Meinecke (1972 [1959]: 1v-lvi). 
Koselleck (2004 [1967]) offers a now classic analysis of the move away from the idea of 
history as teacher, arguing that it was replaced with ‘the discovery of the uniqueness of his- 
torical processes and the possibility of progress' (p. 36) brought on by the French Revolution. 

8 Von Ranke (1973), preface to the 1824 edition of Histories of the Latin and Germanic 
Nations 1494-1535. For the translation of eigentlich as ‘essentially’ see Iggers’ ‘Introduction’ 
to von Ranke (1973: xix-xx). For the adoption of a misunderstood version of the Rankean 
ideal in Britain and America see Iggers’ ‘Introduction’ and Novick (1988: 24-31). 

9 For its British incarnation see the inaugural lecture of J. B. Bury (1903) in Bury (1930), 
e.g ‘this view, which ascribed to [history] at best the function of teaching statesmen by 
analogy, at worst the duty of moral edification, prevailed generally till the last century’ (pp. 
8—9) and ‘Girded with new strength [history] has definitely come out from among her old 
associates, moral philosophy and rhetoric; she has come out into a place of liberty; and has 
begun to enter into closer relations with the sciences which deal objectively with the facts of 
the universe’ (p. 11). For a lucid account of how the idea of objectivity spread in the USA, 
see Novick (1988: 1-108). 
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or of a particular branch of Hellenistic historiography originating with 
the influence of the rhetorician Isocrates over his historiographer pupils 
Theopompus and Ephorus.'? 

A change has happened in the discipline of history over the last few 
decades. The possibility of complete objectivity has been questioned since 
the 1930s, but the rise of postmodernism in the 1970s gave the question- 
ing increased seriousness and sophistication. Today, after four decades 
of postmodern philosophy of history, most writers of history accept that 
such an ideal is impossible to reach, but argue that it should still be aimed 
for.! Some even accept Hayden White’s argument that the chaotic events 
of real life only become historical narrative through a process of invention 
and emplotment, and that the historian needs to be explicit about his or 
her narrativisation of events.'* Classicists have been a lot happier to accept 
this approach to historiography than have historians, and a wave of schol- 
arship using sophisticated narratological tools to analyse works of ancient 
historiography has appeared.” So far, however, none has faced the issue of 
the pervasive moralising of the ancient historiographers head on. 

This needs to change. If we are going to understand ancient historiogra- 
phy, as a literary genre and as a collection of invaluable historical sources, 
we need to begin to take its claims to moral-didactic value seriously. 
Taking my cue from Hayden White's provocative statement that historical 
narratives are ‘verbal fictions, the contents of which are as much invented 
as found’ (1978: 82, his emphasis) and his insistence that narrative shape is 
given to the past only through a process of emplotment necessarily driven 


to For Xenophon as moralising and therefore inferior see Westlake (1966—7) and Grayson 
(1975); for Diodorus see e.g. Drews (1962), Hornblower (1981) and Stylianou (1998). For 
the moralising, rhetorical and inferior nature of Hellenistic historiography generally see e.g. 
Usher (1969), Walbank (1990), Meister (1990: esp. 80-1), Luce (1997: 108), Gehrke (2001: 
299). Even Pownall (2004), whose study is dedicated to uncovering ‘the moral use of history 
in fourth-century prose’, considers such moralising suspect, presenting her project as ‘an 
examination of the tendency of certain Greek historians of the fourth century B.C. to sacrifice 
accuracy, relevance, and impartiality to the presentation of moral exempla' (p. v). For all of 
ancient historiography blemished by moralising see Grant (1995). 

rr The argument between the postmodernists and those who believe in more or less 
radical versions of historical objectivity is still ongoing and bitter. Classic works are Carr 
(2001 [1961]) and Elton (1967) (both before the postmodern turn), White (1973, 1978, 1987) 
and Evans (1997, 2014). Some more recent contributions: Jenkins (2003, 2009), Zagorin 
(2009 [2000]), Coleman (2009 [2002]), Ankersmit (2012). 

12 White (1973, 1978, 1980, 1987). An acceptance of this premise has led some 
twenty-first-century historians to experiment with a deliberate mixture of traditional histor- 
ical narrative and creative writing; see the five special issues of Rethinking History (2010-14). 

13 E.g. on Herodotus: Dewald (1987), Marincola (1987) and Baragwanath (2008); on 
Thucydides: Hornblower (1994) and Rood (1998); on Xenophon: Gray (1989, 2007); on 
Polybius: Miltsios (2013); on Diodorus: Hau (forthcoming). See also more generally de Jong 
et al. (2004), de Jong and Nunlist (2007). 
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by a ‘moralising impulse’,* I argue that the moral-didactic agenda of the 
ancient works of history does not diminish their worth as history any more 
than the worth of twentieth-century works of history is impaired by their 
various agendas and emplotments — Marxist, feminist, longue durée or 
otherwise. At least most of the ancient historiographers are explicit about 
their moral agenda. Once we have studied the moral-didactic practice of 
the ancient historiographers in detail, in the Conclusion we shall turn to 
considering whether there may even be lessons that twenty-first-century 
writers of history could take from it. 


CHOICE OF MATERIAL 


This study discusses the Histories of Herodotus, the History of Thucydides, 
the Hellenica of Xenophon, the Histories of Polybius, the Bibliotheke 
Historike of Diodorus Siculus, and a selection of fragmentary works of 
history from the Classical and Hellenistic period. The reasoning behind 
this choice of material is as follows: Herodotus and Thucydides are essen- 
tial for any discussion of a Greek historiographical tradition. Polybius 
and Diodorus are the only two reasonably well-preserved historiogra- 
phies from the Hellenistic period, before the Greek and Roman traditions 
become irrevocably entangled in Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The choice 
to include Xenophon’s Hellenica, but not his Anabasis (apart from a few 
comparative remarks at the end of Chapter 6), rests on their belonging to 
different subgenres (by modern definition) of historiography: the Anabasis 
follows a single group of people through their travels and experiences and 
is (primarily) focalised through a single participant, which makes it a very 
different reading experience from the works of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Polybius and Diodorus, and indeed from Xenophon’s Hellenica, all of 
which shift their focus and focalisation from people to people and from 
one political leader or faction to another as they narrate their stories of 
international war and politics. Similar considerations have guided my 
choice of what fragmentary historiographies to include: the Alexander 
historians, who continued the tradition of the Anabasis, have been left out 
of the investigation, and so have works of local history and monographs 
on single wars. In practice, this means that the focus of this study, after 
Herodotus and Thucydides, remains on what has recently been termed 
‘continuous history’, namely international history with a Greek (or Greek 


14 For the theory of emplotment see White (1973, 1978); for the ‘moralising impulse’ 
see White (1980). Throughout this study I use the word ‘emplotment’ in the weak sense of 
‘endowing historical events with a plot’, as an almost-synonym of ‘narrativisation’, without 
committing to White’s argument that there are only four types of plot in works of historiog- 
raphy, i.e. comedy, tragedy, satire and farce. 
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Sicilian) focus which picks up where a predecessor has left off and expects 
to be picked up and continued in its turn, and to a certain degree on ‘uni- 
versal history’, that is, world history. The investigation ends at Diodorus 
Siculus because he stands on the threshold between the Greek and Roman 
historiographical traditions, which then start to conflate. 

It is perhaps also necessary to explain the persistent use throughout 
this study of the word ‘historiographer’ instead of ‘historian’ to refer to 
the ancient authors that are our subjects of investigation. The intention is 
not to denigrate the ancient works of history or to deny that their authors 
did historical research, but to emphasise that this is a study of the literary 
representations of the results of that research. The moral didacticism is, 
after all, a part neither of the historical events that form the topic of the 
ancient historiographers’ research nor of that research itself (although a 
tendency to think about historical questions in moralistic terms may affect 
the sorts of questions the historian asks of his or her material), but of the 
literary form in which it was presented, and much of this study is devoted 
to analysing how it manifests itself by means of literary techniques. The 
choice of ‘historiographers’ over ‘historians’ also helps to avoid confusion 
with modern historians working on the ancient past, who are also com- 
monly termed ‘ancient historians’. Finally, it neatly sidesteps the question 
of whether one can legitimately call a ‘compiler’ like Diodorus Siculus a 
historian; a historiographer he definitely was. 


MORAL DIDACTICISM AND TECHNIQUES 
OF MORALISING 


This book examines the earliest works of European historiography from 
the point of view of moral didacticism. In no way does it wish to deny that 
an important purpose of these works was to explain what had happened 
in the past; rather, it argues that the two purposes, moral didacticism and 
historical explanation, are not mutually exclusive. 

Throughout this book, moral didacticism is to be understood in a broad 
sense, as a strategy employed by an author to teach the reader something 
about the ethical implications of various human actions and behaviours. 


15 This is not to imply that these are terms of fixed genres; they are simply useful short- 
hands for modern-day scholars to use when thinking about the traditions in which the 
ancient historiographers saw themselves, and what predecessors they imitated. For ‘con- 
tinuous histories’ see Tuplin (zorr). These works were often titled Hellenica, sometimes 
(in the case of Duris of Samos and perhaps Hieronymus of Cardia) Macedonica or Sicelica. 
The genre of Sicelica was regarded by its authors not as local history, but as a parallel to 
Hellenica (cf. Jacoby 1955: 480-1, 535-6, and Walbank 1989-90: 44); the same was certainly 
true of Macedonica. For the fluid concept of ‘universal history’ see Alonso-Nufiez (1990), 
Liddel and Fear (2010) and Marincola (2011). 
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Such strategies can be action-directing, that is, aiming to influence a read- 
er’s actions or behaviour, or thought-directing, that is, aiming to influence 
the way a reader thinks about the world and the way of behaving in it. 
Often it is both. Cognitive linguistics has now confirmed what Classicists 
have always known, that a reader’s understanding of a text is established 
on a number of different levels, from the choice and position of individual 
words and syntactical constructions to the structure and phrasing of nar- 
rative episodes.'^ This makes it imperative to study moral didacticism not 
just as a phenomenon that happens in the explicit representation of his- 
torical characters as exempla (Latin) or paradeigmata (Greek), examples 
for emulation or avoidance, but as a large number of different strategies 
employed by authors at every level of the text with different degrees of 
explicitness. Throughout this book, the term ‘moral didacticism’ will be 
used to cover the overall purpose and practice of teaching something of 
moral significance, while the term ‘moralising’ will be reserved for the way 
in which the moral didacticism is pursued. 

As the Dio Chrysostom passage with which we began illustrates, moral 
didacticism was intimately bound up with political didacticism in ancient 
thought. Political views and moral views necessarily go hand in hand for 
any person in any age, but this was perhaps even more true in antiquity: 
if anyone had asked Plato whether he was writing political philosophy 
or ethics, he would have been shocked that they could think of divid- 
ing the two. The close relationship between politics and ethics is also 
demonstrated by Aristotle's confident statement in his introduction to the 
Nicomachean Ethics that politics is a science concerned with morality and 
justice (tà 68 KOAG Kai tà sikua, TEpi OV 1) not oxongitat: Eth. Nic. 
1094ar18). It seems clear that neither the writers nor the readers of histori- 
ography generally distinguished between political philosophy and ethics. 
In the chapters that follow we shall sometimes try to make the distinction 
in order to understand the thought behind the moralising fully, but equally 
often we shall accept that they are two sides of the same coin and resist an 
artificial separation. 

It will be useful to set out a basic typology of moralising techniques as 
a starting point for analysing and discussing the moral-didactic strategies 
of a given text. By doing this I do not mean to suggest that moralising is 
carried out in a schematic way by the Classical and Hellenistic historiog- 
raphers, or that all instances of moralising will fit neatly into one type; the 
terminology is simply a baseline, which provides a useful starting point for 
examining the variations of moralising displayed across a range of material 
and for comparing different approaches. 


16 See e.g. Fludernik (1993, 2003), Herman (2002, 2003) and Dancygier (2011). 
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Firstly, moralising takes place on a spectrum from more to less explicit 
and can be prescriptive or descriptive. Explicitly prescriptive moralising 
which sets up specific rules, such as ‘this example teaches us never to act 
arrogantly in good fortune’, is found at one end of the spectrum. Next to it 
is found equally explicit descriptive moralising, which is just as clear about 
the moral lesson it is trying to teach, but lets the reader draw his own con- 
clusion about how to apply it in his own life, such as ‘thus his wicked ways 
led to a fitting death’. Further down the spectrum are found types of moral- 
ising that are a lot less explicit about their lessons. Few would dispute, for 
instance, that the story of Solon and Croesus in Herodotus book 1 teaches 
some kind of moral lesson, but it is difficult to draw a clear message about 
how to behave from it. Rather, the reader is supposed to take away a 
general lesson about happiness, arrogance, the ephemeral nature of wealth 
and power, and the ultimate powerlessness of human beings. This type of 
moralising is implicit, descriptive and thought-directing — exploratory, we 
could say, rather than expository!’ — and a large part of the present book 
will be concerned with analysing how exactly such passages impact on a 
reader. In practice, only a fraction of the moralising found in Greek histo- 
riography is explicit and an even smaller portion is prescriptive. 

For that reason, a more useful way to define moralising techniques 
in our material is to distinguish between moralising that takes place in 
pauses in the narrative (which is most often explicit) and moralising that 
takes place in the course of the narrative of events itself (which is most 
often implicit). Here it is necessary first to define ‘narrative of events’. It is 
now commonplace to distinguish between a text’s story and its discourse, 
that is, between the events narrated and the narration.!® This distinction 
works well for both fictional and historical narratives. Thus, we can talk 
of Thucydides’ ‘story’ of the fall of Plataea without implying that any part 
of that story is fictitious; it is simply a way of referring to the events that 
according to Thucydides took place during and leading up to Plataea’s 
fall. However, in historiography much more than in (most) fiction, there 
is a third element, namely the running commentary provided by the 
historian-narrator. This commentary is technically part of the discourse and 
takes place in narrative pauses, that is, when the narrator pauses the story 
in order to provide analysis, evaluation, background information or the 


17 The terms ‘expository’ and ‘exploratory’ moralising have been used by Pelling (1995) in 
a study which explores Plutarch’s moralising spectrum and stresses the blurred line between 
descriptive and prescriptive (or ‘protreptic’ ) moralising. 

18 This distinction is formalist in origin and is the basic tool of narratology. ‘Story’ and 
‘discourse’ are also called ‘fabula’ and ‘sjuzet’. De Jong and her followers operate with a 
tripartite structure of ‘fabula’, ‘story’ and ‘discourse/text’. 
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like." Because of the frequency of such pauses in ancient historiography 
and their frequent use for purposes of moral didacticism, this study will 
regularly make use of the terms ‘narrative of events’ and ‘narrative pauses’ 
to distinguish these two parts of the discourse. 

Most explicit moralising, then, takes place in narrative pauses. It is 
useful to distinguish between moralising digressions and guiding moral- 
ising. Moralising digressions come in many different styles, but common 
to most of them is that they are connected with a specific episode of the 
narrative at their beginning and end, but stray far away from it in the 
middle. Here they often generalise about human behaviour or certain types 
of events, or discuss earlier or later episodes of history brought to the nar- 
rator's mind by the events just narrated. Digressions in the Classical and 
Hellenistic historiographers seem broadly to be triggered by five different 
motivating factors: a desire to evaluate morally actions or events in the nar- 
rative, a desire to explain actions or events (e.g. by providing a background 
story or motivation), a desire to philosophise about human behaviour or 
the course of history on the basis of narrated events, a desire to polemicise 
against others who have got certain facts wrong, and a purely associative 
desire to tell a story brought to mind by the events narrated. All of these 
five types of digressions can contain moralising. Guiding moralising takes 
the form of moralising introductions and conclusions to narrative epi- 
sodes, or occasionally a moralising comment in the middle of an episode, 
which we can call ‘concomitant moralising’. It may range in length from a 
sentence or two telling the reader how to interpret an episode,” to a much 
longer stretch of text,” and the borderline between these and moralising 


19 The distinction between historiography and fiction has been much discussed (see e.g. 
Barthes 1986 [1967], White 1978, 1980, Cohn 1990, 1999, Dolezel 1999, Lippert 2009) and is 
too complex to enter into here, except to note that this ‘commentary track’ seems to me to 
be an important part of any formal distinction. Vercruysse (1990), in an analysis of program- 
matic passages in Polybius, calls the two modes discours narratif and discours commentatif. 

20 E.g. ‘And so these men died meeting a fitting end to life, and especially because of their 
unlawful behaviour towards Aratus’ (odto1 Lev odv Tis &pptoGobong toyóvteg xotactpoofic 
&GÉntov Tov Biov, Kai uióAiota. dia tT|v sic Apatov yevouévrv && aùtõv do£Ayewv: Polyb. 
5.28.9). 

21 E.g. ‘fortune, as if on purpose, demonstrating its power to other human beings by 
what had happened to these men. For the things which they themselves had been expecting 
imminently to suffer at the hands of their enemies she granted them to do themselves to those 
enemies a very short time later. And the Aetolians, in suffering this unexpected disaster, 
taught everyone never to deliberate about the future as if it has already happened and never 
firmly to expect things which may yet possibly turn out otherwise, but to allot a portion to 
the unexpected in all matters since we are human, and especially in war’ (ts tóng óonep 
&nítnógg kai toig G2. ot5 àvOpénotg Eri vOv &xetvoi; cuppoutvóvtov £vógetkvopiévng TI ATIC 
dvvaptv. & yàp 10 TOV &y0póv adtoi npoosóókov Soov dn neíogo0at Tadta TpattEw adtoic 
Exsivoic mapéd@Kev év návu Bpaysi ypóvo katà TOV ToAELiov. AitwAoi dé TH Tapadsdgw 
YpPNOdpEevor ovp@opa závrag ¿ðíðačav pndémote DovAe0so001 nepi Tod WEAAOVTOS ws ijón 
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digressions is fluid. The basic difference is that guiding moralising stays 
focused on a particular episode and guides the reader's interpretation of 
that episode, whereas moralising digressions use the episode as a spring- 
board to moralise on wider or more general issues. 

However, much of the moralising of the Greek historiographers takes 
place not in narrative pauses, but in the course of the narrative of events 
itself. Such moralising is largely implicit and takes a variety of different 
forms, which will not be described in any detail here; rather the practice of 
each historiographer will be fully discussed in the relevant chapters. The 
following overview is simply meant to provide a sense of the variety in the 
means of moralising employed by the Classical and Hellenistic historiog- 
raphers, and to introduce the basic terminology which will be used in the 
analysis. 

The simplest form of moralising is the use of evaluative phrasing to 
colour a reader's moral interpretation of an episode. Closely related to this 
technique and often used in tandem with it is moralising by internal eval- 
uation, that is, when the reader is told what certain characters in the story 
think about an incident or behaviour. The degree to which a reader takes 
such an evaluation as a model for how to respond is affected by the extent 
to which the character(s) in question has or have been set up by the narra- 
tor as a moral authority. Strong internal authorities may be characters who 
are frequently or emphatically praised by the narrator, characters who are 
closely connected with the action evaluated or the character committing 
it, or a character who is supposed to be the author's younger self (such as 
‘Polybius’ in the last books of Polybius’ Histories). 

An extension of the internal evaluation is moralising in speeches deliv- 
ered by characters. A reader is, of course, not justified in assuming that 
the views expressed by a character in any literary work, historical or fic- 
tional, are those of the author, and so speeches in such a work can never 
be straightforwardly moral-didactic. Rather, the reader's perception of the 
moral message depends on a number of factors including the moral author- 
ity of the speaker, the reception of the speech by its internal audience,” and 
the degree to which it corresponds to other moralising in the work. Closely 
related to, and sometimes incorporating, speeches, the moral vignette is 
an exploratory way of presenting the reader with situations that call for a 
moral response. Moral vignettes are scenes played out in ‘real time’, often 
described with visual details, and almost always featuring direct speech 


yeyovótoc, undé zpokoteAmGew BeBorovpévouc ónép dv üxjujv évóeyóuevóv &ouv HAWS 
yevéoðo, vépe 6& uepíóa TH napaóó&o navtay HEV àvOpiómnouc óvrac, páota 0 Ev toic 
noAsjukoic: Polyb. 2.4.3—5). 

22. The importance of the internal reception of the speech for the reader's response to it is 
well noted by Foster (2012). 
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by one or more characters. The utterance can be a single sentence, often 
witty or punchy, or a speech of varying length. The moral of the vignette 
is usually left unexpressed; it is picked up by the reader from the moral 
authority of the characters involved and from the correspondence between 
the vignette and the surrounding narrative. Sometimes the lesson is deliber- 
ately multifaceted or ambiguous. 

Another set of moralising techniques gain effect by encouraging the 
reader to see connections between different parts of the text. Thus, juxta- 
position of information can be an effective way of making a moral point,” 
as can deliberate contrasts between behaviours.” Finally, the correlation 
between action and result, that is, the way the narrative shows some types 
of behaviour leading to success and some to failure, is a powerful tool of 
moralising because it is intimately bound up with each historiographer's 
representation both of historical causation and, more generally, of how the 
world works. 

A third type of moral didacticism takes place neither in the course of the 
narrative of events nor in narrative pauses, but on the overarching, struc- 
tural level of a work. When reading a literary work such as an ancient work 
of history from cover to cover, patterns and repetitions become obvious 
and demonstrate to the reader how the world of this story works. Such 
patterns and repetitions are what mainly contribute to the emplotment of 
a series of events into a story, and they very often carry moral lessons.” 

It may well be asked in what way moralising as subtle as what has 
just been described can be didactic. I would suggest that we think of the 
moralising in narrative pauses as lecturing, and of moralising in the nar- 
rative of events as conditioning. While the moralising digressions, and on 
a smaller scale the guiding moralising, discuss moral topics and explain 
to the reader why he should consciously consider some behaviours right 
and others wrong, narratives using more implicit techniques condition the 
reader unconsciously to respond positively or negatively to certain kinds 
of behaviour. Such conditioning is most effective when the framework 
is already in place, that is, when the evaluative vocabulary reinforces the 
moral didacticism expressed explicitly elsewhere in the work. The effec- 
tiveness is further enhanced when the moral stance taken by the narrator is 


23 E.g. ‘During the seven days that Eurymedon stayed there with his sixty ships, the 
Corcyraeans continued to slaughter those of their own citizens whom they considered to be 
their enemies’ (r]uiépag Te érvá, Ac åpıkóuevoç ó Ebpupiéóov Taig £&kovta vavoi napéuetve, 
Kepkupoiot oQàv adtav tod &yOpobg SoKodvtac eivai &póvgvov: Thuc. 3.81). 

24 E.g. the contrast between the loyal-unto-death Phliasians and the fickle Euphron in 
Xen. Hell. 7.2—3. 

25 The selection and structuring of events are what White (1980) says are necessarily 
driven by a ‘moralising impulse’. 
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traditional and dominant (or at least theoretically dominant) in the read- 
er's own society. Such correspondence with popular/traditional morality 
also works to build a bond between narrator and narratee and bolster the 
narrator's authority. Indeed we shall see that the Hellenistic historiogra- 
phers generally use moralising in the narrative of events only to reinforce 
traditional and widely held moral attitudes and discuss more controver- 
sial moral issues in moralising digressions. The Classical historiographers, 
however, regularly offer moral dilemmas in the narrative of events. 


INTENDED AUDIENCE 


In order to understand the moral didacticism of the works under scrutiny 
we need to ask who it is intended for. Thucydides says that he is writing 
for ‘those who want to understand clearly the events of the past and the 
future', implying that a clear understanding of past events will help the 
reader to understand events in his own present.*® (Here it is probably 
necessary to explain my use of the pronoun ‘he’. By using ‘he’ to refer to 
ancient readers, I intend to reflect the incontrovertible fact that the ideal or 
intended readers of ancient historiographers were male. It is not meant as a 
statement about who actually read the works in question, although I would 
assume that the majority of real ancient readers of historiography were, in 
fact, male. Today, the readership of ancient historiography is obviously 
very different from its intended one.) 

Thucydides says nothing about how far his future readers are expected 
to be involved in politics, but his politico-military focus and the citizen-run 
democracy in which he lived make it likely that he imagined his readership 
to be primarily those whose actions could make a difference on the political 
and/or military scene. Polybius, more explicitly, says that he is writing for 
statesmen and generals, and he seems to imagine these as partly Greeks 
living in a reality dominated by Rome, partly Romans finding themselves 
underprepared masters of a world steeped in Greek traditions." Diodorus 
is the first of our authors explicitly to aim his work not just at political and 
military leaders, but at a broader part of the population: in his preface, 
he declares that historiography makes ‘private citizens worthy of lead- 
ership’ and ‘prepares soldiers to face danger more readily’, showing — or 
pretending? — that he expected even such lowly individuals to read his work 
(Diod. Sic. 1.1.5). 

Even Thucydides and Polybius must have known, however, that in 


26 660188 BovAtoovtat tv te Yevopévov TO CASS okonciv Kai TOV LEAAOVT@V notè od01G 
Katà TÒ GVOpamwvov ToLlobTaV Kai rapanrànoiœov Éogo0ot, OpéMua xpivew AÙTÀ APKODVTAS 
&€eu (Thuc. 1.22.4). 

27 See e.g. Polyb. 1.1.5, 1.3.7—10, 6.11.3-8. 
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reality not all their readers would be the prime movers and shakers of 
the world, and their didacticism is not aimed exclusively at these. Their 
moralising is based on the belief that it is possible not just to learn from 
the past, but to learn from the past experiences of others in different 
life-situations from one’s own.?? When Polybius moralises on the actions 
of kings such as Eumenes of Cardia and Perseus of Macedon, he is not 
writing exclusively for an intended readership of kings; rather he is expect- 
ing his non-royal readers to learn from larger-than-life paradeigmata. The 
same is certainly true of Herodotus’ moral-didactic use of the Persian 
kings and most probably also of Thucydides’ narrow focus on a handful 
of Athenian and Spartan statesmen rather than the much larger number 
who were actually active during the Peloponnesian War. In this respect the 
moral didacticism of historiography resembles that of Classical Athenian 
tragedy. 

Another pertinent question is why readers should follow the moral 
recommendations. What will they get out of it? This might seem like 
the wrong question to ask: after the influence of two thousand years of 
Christianity we are conditioned to think that morally good actions are only 
truly good if they are performed for no other reason than because it is ‘the 
right thing to do'. But although such moral behaviour with no pay-off is 
sometimes praised or recommended by the ancient historiographers, most 
of them do in fact make an effort to show that those who behave morally 
tend to be rewarded, if not by outright practical success, then by obtain- 
ing a good reputation among their contemporaries or, if nothing else, by 
posthumously earning the immortal praise of history and possibly divine 
approval, a heroic type of reward celebrated by Homer. The fact that there 
are significant differences between the historiographers in terms of the 
rewards envisioned, and the degree of certainty with which rewards can 
be expected, is an indication of their profoundly different ways of viewing 
the world. This will be a theme of later chapters; for now, it is important 
to note that the fact that morally correct behavior is rewarded, and that 
people sometimes engage in it with an eye to those rewards, does not in the 
eyes of the ancient historiographers take anything away from the praise- 
worthiness of the actions. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY AND OTHER GENRES 


Historiography was, of course, not the only genre with moral-didactic 
impact in Classical and Hellenistic Greece. The practice of offering moral 
instruction through story-telling goes back, like everything else in Greek 


28 The slippage in intended readership can be seen in Polybius! second preface at 3.4. 
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literature, to Homer, although his moral lessons are always implicit. 
Herodotus says that the Greeks learned their ideas of religion from Homer 
and Hesiod (Hdt. 2.53), and even in the fourth century Bc a man could 
still be deemed morally proficient on the basis of having memorised the 
Homeric poems (Xen. Symp. 3.5-6). From these epics people could learn 
that strength and courage in battle would be rewarded with immortal 
glory, that human beings are at the mercy of the gods and must show them 
respect, and that forgiveness is ultimately better than revenge. However, 
other lessons were less apt for a civilised society, and it was certainly not 
expected that anyone would imitate Odysseus in either his deceit of friends 
or his killing of the suitors. In fact, many of the moral codes followed 
(or broken) by Homeric heroes are so different from those governing the 
actions of characters in historiography and the lives of its readers that any 
lessons absorbed may well have been inapplicable or counterproductive in 
practice? 

Explicitly didactic poetry survives in its earliest form in Hesiod, but his 
collection of pious and practical advice is still very different from what we 
later see in historiography. The moralising of historiography, however, has 
strong affinities with three other genres: elegiac poetry, epinician poetry 
and Athenian tragedy. 

Elegiac poetry comes the closest to historiography in that its moralising 
is often explicit, supposedly relates to the real world, and is concerned 
with similar virtues and vices to its historiographical counterpart.?! Like 
historiography, it also blends moral and political didacticism to a degree 
where it becomes meaningless to try to distinguish the two. However, 
three features set it apart (beyond the obvious fact that elegiac moralising 
is cast in poetic language and written in metre). Firstly, where (universal, 
continuous) historiography is characterised by a multiplicity of theatres of 
action and offers moralising in the context of the behaviour of people of 
a variety of nationalities in many geographically different locations, the 
moralising of elegy is securely embedded in its own civic context, bound 
by a distinct polis and a unique political context. It moralises on the condi- 
tion of ‘the city’ and the behaviour of factions within it (Solon, Theognis), 


29 Even if Xenophon's portrayal of Niceratus is ironic and meant to show that his 
‘wisdom’ is pure pompousity (Hobden 2005, Hau 2012), the exchange still demonstrates the 
role that the Homeric poems played in popular thought and morality. 

30 Adkins (1960, 2011) still seems to me to be generally right about this even if studies 
such as Zanker (1994) show that there are lessons of cooperation as well. 

31 Explicitly moral-didactic: tadta 0196501 Ovuòç AOnvaíouc ue KeAsvet: Solon F 4.3072. 
Similar lessons to historiographical moralising: Archil. 114W (the good commander), 128W 
(moderation in both good and bad fortune); Callinus rW and Tyrtaeus roW (courage on 
the battlefield); Thgn. 39—52 (greed and injustice), 129-30 and 153-42 (the changeability of 
fortune), 143-4 and 151—2 (divine justice). 
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on the actions of a named tyrant (Alcaeus) or the condition of its fighting 
citizens (Callinus, Tyrtaeus), and the events, the moralising, the narra- 
tor and the narratee all belong to the single community of a single city.” 
Correspondingly, the range of actions moralised on is limited to those of 
personal or national importance and does not include the kind of actions 
associated with interstate warfare, such as diplomatic negotiations and 
the treatment of captives and the defeated, which loom large in the moral 
didacticism of the historiographers. Secondly, the narrator of most elegiac 
poetry is a much more present and personality-infused ‘P than the covert 
narrator of post-Herodotean historiography.” Thirdly, the moralising of 
elegiac poetry is usually generalised, often in the form of gnomai, which is 
only one of the registers of historiographical moralising, and not a domi- 
nant one. 

Gnomai are also characteristic of the other type of lyric poetry that 
engages with moral didacticism in a way similar to that of historiogra- 
phy, namely epinician poetry. In epinicia, the gnomai often function as 
the moral to a lengthy narrative of events, in a manner parallel to some 
of the explicit moralising seen in Hellenistic historiography, although the 
relationship between narrative and moral is usually rather less obvious in 
praise poetry. With equal frequency, the moral of epinician narratives 
is left unstated, however, and is for the reader to extract from the jux- 
taposition of mythological stories or of myth and contemporary events. 
Such moralising by juxtaposition and patterning is a characteristic of early 
historiography, especially Herodotus, but also Thucydides, as we shall see 
in later chapters. A further intriguing parallel between epinician poetry 
and historiography is that both deal with real, historical people, and often 
with those who are still living. This lays epinician poetry open to criti- 
cism for flattery or personal enmity, as contemporary historiography was, 
and indeed we see Pindar (but not Bacchylides) laying claim to objectivity 
and truthfulness in his application of praise and blame just like some of 
the historiographers, most explicitly Polybius.” Importantly, however, the 
epinician narrators never use a living person as a negative paradeigma. For 
that purpose they use mythological characters and, in the case of Pindar, 
generalised entities such as ‘envious people’ or ‘the greedy??? Overall, it is 
naturally the case that epinician poetry — commissioned by wealthy clients 


32 For the connection between moralising and community-building in lyric poetry see 
Griffith (2009). 

33 The TT of elegiac poetry has attracted much scholarship in recent years; see e.g. Carey 
(1986), Irwin (2006), Stehle (2006). 

34 For gnomai in epinician poetry see Stenger (2004), Boeke (2007). 

35 For claims to truth and objectivity in Pindar see Pratt (1993: 115—390). 

36 For Pindar on ‘envious people’ see Boeke (2007: 87—90). 
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desiring that their kleos be sustained -- is less interested in negative than 
positive paradeigmata.” 

Athenian tragedy is less obviously moralising than either elegiac or 
epinician poetry, but most twenty-first-century scholars would agree 
that the plays are in some way didactic.** The lessons taught by tragic 
plays are generally more complex, multilayered and obscure than those 
found in historiography. In Sophocles’ Antigone, for instance, there are 
lessons to learn about the unfathomable power of the gods versus the 
limited power of human beings, but also about family, gender roles, 
the cost of rebelling against autocratic power, the hard choices a leader 
must make, and the process of healing a community after civil war. The 
lessons are thought-directing rather than action-directing, and some may 
resist calling them lessons at all and prefer to talk about the ‘meaning’ 
or ‘impact’ of the play. In its multilayeredness and lack of prescriptions 
for behaviour the moral didacticism of such tragedies resembles that 
of Herodotus, and to a lesser extent Thucydides and Xenophon — not 
coincidentally, the historiographers contemporary with the surviving 
tragedies — as we shall see in the relevant chapters. What distinguishes 
the moral didacticism of Classical historiography from that of tragedy 
is above all its setting in the supposedly real and mostly contempo- 
rary or near-contemporary world, which makes the moralising more 
immediately applicable for the reader, even if it does not explicitly tell 
him what action to take.? Aristotle famously said that tragedy deals 
more with universal concerns and historiography more with particular 
instances of behaviour. However, this distinction only holds true up to 
a point, as Aristotle’s ‘more’ (uov) indicates: extrapolation from the 
particular situations moralised on by historiographers to more universal 
observations about human nature and behaviour is sometimes explicitly 
encouraged;*! at other times the specific events are explicitly offered by 
the historiographical narrator as instances illustrating generalising moral 
maxims.? This interplay between the specific and the universal is also a 


37 See Pratt (1993: 128-9). 

38 The earliest surviving expression of the idea of tragedy as didactic is Aristophanes? 
Frogs. The question of what it is that tragedy teaches has played a large part in scholarly 
analyses of both individual tragedies and tragedy as a genre since the 1980s, but the fact that 
it is didactic is now more or less the communis opinio. It has more recently been succinctly 
restated by Griffith (2o11: 2). 

39 For tragedy as fiction or make-believe see Zeitlin (1980) and Ruffell (forthcoming). 

40 GAAG toótQ Siagépel, TH TOV uèv tà yevópeva Aéyew, TOV è ola. Gv yévorto. 51d xoi 
MUocoPatEepov Kai ozovóaiótepov zoínoig iotopíag éoTiv’ T] HEV yàp noino uov TO 
Kabdrov, 1 5’ iotopia tà kað’ Exaotov Aéyet (Arist. Poet. 1451b). For tragedy as dealing with 
universals see also Taplin (1986). 

41 E.g. Thuc. 1.22.4, 3.82.2; Polyb. 1.35, 2.4.3-5. 

42 E.g. Diod. Sic. 14.1-2 
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feature of the moral didacticism in elegy and, more prominently, epini- 
cian poetry. 

Interestingly, the moral didactic themes are similar across genres: the 
changeability of fortune and powerlessness of human beings are common 
themes of lyric poetry and tragedy as well as historiography (Herodotus 
and lyric poetry are particularly similar in their moral themes, perhaps 
unsurprisingly considering their close proximity in time); courage, modera- 
tion and piety are virtues in all genres, and greed, brutality and impiety are 
equally universal vices. Even some standard metaphors such as the winds 
of fortune and the ship of state are repeated across genres. Moralising 
in historiography was not an isolated genre feature, then, but was part 
of what connected historiography with its society, a way of creating a 
fellow-feeling between author and reader by placing them in a common 
world of well-known and generally accepted values. 


STRUCTURE 


One of the central arguments of this book is that moral didacticism was 
not an add-on to ancient historiography invented by rhetorically degener- 
ate Hellenistic authors,“ but an integral feature of the genre from its very 
inception. In order to show this effectively, the investigation begins with 
an analysis of the moralising of Polybius and Diodorus in the Hellenistic 
period, which is for a large part explicit and obvious (although often 
ignored by scholars who find it an embarrassing blemish on Polybius and 
an indication of inferior worth in Diodorus).? This analysis will allow us 
to get a detailed impression of a vast range of moralising techniques, tropes 
and themes, against the background of which we can more easily examine 
the more subtle moralising of the Classical historiographers. In this way 
we shall see that while there were change and development in the moral 
didacticism of the genre over time, there were also continuity and shared 
values, both on a moral and on a literary level. 

Chapters 1-2 and 4-6 are thus author chapters: Polybius, Diodorus, 


43 In this sense, the moralising works like the moralising in oratory, but oratory is gener- 
ally not didactic; i.e. it does not aim seriously to educate its audience, only to persuade them; 
hence its absence from the preceding discussion. A partial exception is the funeral speech, 
which can combine memorialisation with exhortation to follow the example of the fallen in 
a way similar to some of the explicit moralising found in Diodorus. 

44 The idea that Hellenistic historiography is ‘rhetorical’ and therefore inferior to 
Classical historiography is remarkably hard to kill despite the growing acceptance of the 
importance of narrative, and thereby ‘rhetoric’, in historiography generally. See e.g. such 
otherwise insightful studies as Gehrke (2001), Pownall (2004) and Bleckmann (2005), nicely 
counter-argued by Parmeggiani (2011). 

45 See e.g. Walbank (1938, 1957: 19) and Hornblower (1981). 
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Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon. Each chapter discusses first the 
approach to moral didacticism announced in the work's preface and pro- 
grammatic statements, then the techniques by which moralising is carried 
out, and thirdly the moral lessons the reader is meant to take away. Within 
this structure there is room for variation: Chapter 2 contains a discus- 
sion of Diodorus' handling of sources, and Chapter 6 compares the moral 
didacticism of the Hellenica with that of Xenophon's other works in order 
to draw some conclusions on the nature of specifically historiographical 
moral didacticism. Throughout the chapters there will be an emphasis 
on comparing the practice of the different historiographers and drawing 
out what can be said to be the essential features of moral didacticism in 
Classical and Hellenistic historiography. 

Chapters 3 and 7 examine the possible remnants of moralising in the 
fragments of some of the most well-known but less well-preserved ancient 
historiographers. Chapter 3 covers the Hellenistic works of Timaeus of 
Tauromenium, Duris of Samos, Phylarchus (of Athens?), Agatharchides 
of Cnidus and Posidonius of Apamea. Chapter 7 deals with the Classical 
works of the so-called Oxyrhynchus Historian, Ephorus of Cyme and 
Theopompus of Chios. The selection is based on the number and nature 
of references to these historiographers in their successors and in other 
authors, which it is hoped reflect their importance for the development of 
the genre of historiography. The discussion of each historiographer begins 
with an overview of the nature of preserved ‘fragments’ and then proceeds 
to investigate what we can plausibly tell about the presence or absence 
of moral didacticism in the work, its moral lessons, and the moralising 
techniques used. Although it is impossible to draw firm conclusions about 
what the original text of these works looked like, the analysis indicates 
a genre that had an important moral-didactic dimension throughout the 
period under investigation. Chapter 7 on fragmentary Classical histori- 
ographers also considers the change in moralising techniques which took 
place between the Classical and Hellenistic periods and discusses how this 
came about. 

The book as a whole aims to show how the ‘moralising impulse’ iden- 
tified as essential for the narrativising of history by Hayden White has 
shaped the narrative at every level of the best-known works of Greek 
historiography, making moral didacticism an integral part of each work 
without which it could not exist. In the Conclusion, I shall turn to the 
larger question of what good historiography is, and argue that the strong 
moral-didactic strain is a strength of Greek historiography rather than a 
weakness. 


PART I: HELLENISTIC 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


t. Polybius 


Polybius is our starting point because he is obviously, explicitly and una- 
shamedly a moral-didactic historian. He repeatedly stresses that the purpose 
of studying the past is to learn lessons that will be of use in the present. This 
is recognised by most Polybius scholars, but there is a widespread tendency 
to think of these lessons as purely practical rather than moral: Pédech, in 
his monumental La Méthode Historique de Polybe, devotes chapters to 
Polybius’ notions of psychology and his rhetorical method of comparison, 
but only touches on his moral didacticism in passing; Walbank says that 
Polybius saw history as ‘a way to attain practical ends by learning lessons’; 
Sacks in his monograph on Polybius’ views on historiography argues that 
his practical didacticism so far outweighs his moral didacticism that the 
latter ‘ought to be considered random digressions without historiographi- 
cal import’; and even two otherwise excellent — and very different — more 
recent monographs on Polybius, by McGing and Maier, largely ignore 
the moralising aspect.! In this way the moralist Polybius has been played 
down in favour of the image of the practical, pragmatic and often rather 
cynical Polybius, who wrote a ‘handbook for statesmen’ with digressions 
on such amoral topics as fire-signalling and how to calculate the needed 
length of scaling ladders. 

This image, with which the present study wants to take serious issue, is 
often coupled with the equally dubious idea that Polybius wrote his work 
partly to justify his ‘collaboration’ with Rome and only used moral outrage 
to cloak his partisanship.? There is no denying that Polybius shows political 
bias: he is obviously sympathetic to Achaea and scornful of the Aetolians, 


1 Pédech (1964); Walbank passim, e.g. (1965, 1972: 58 and passim, 1977); Sacks (1980: 
136); McGing (2010); Maier (2012). Also Petzold (1969), despite recognising the moral tenor 
of some of Polybius' didactic digressions, focuses on the practical didacticism. 

2 E.g. Aymard (1940), Walbank (1965, 1974), Dubuisson (1990), Ferrary (1988: 265— 
348), Green (1990: 269-85). 
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and also often sides with Rome against its opponents. However, his bias is 
commonly exaggerated: Polybius is not simply a blind approver of every- 
thing Roman.’ Furthermore, as already argued in the Introduction, moral 
views and political views do not exist in separate spheres, but feed off each 
other. Polybius supported the Achaean League because he had been born 
into its leading circles, but also because he believed that the League’s laws 
were the most morally just of any political organisation he knew (2.38). 
When he wrote his work, he did not distinguish between his moral and 
political views, as surely most of us do not in our day-to-day lives.* He 
aimed to instruct his readers in the right way to think and act in the world, 
and this included practical, political and moral instruction. The significant 
exception to the trend of disregarding Polybius’ moralising is Eckstein, 
who has devoted a lively and well-argued monograph to arguing against 
the view of Polybius as a hypocritical moralist.? Eckstein demonstrates 
conclusively that Polybius was not a ‘Machiavellian’ historian who judged 
historical people only on the basis of their success or his own political bias, 
but the polemical focus of Eckstein’s book means that he does not provide 
a rounded picture of moral messages in the Histories. The present study 
aims to arrive at such a full picture, and then to compare this picture with 
the moral didacticism of other surviving texts of Greek historiography. 

This chapter will therefore examine Polybius’ moralising techniques and 
messages with one eye fixed on his text and the other on the texts of the 
historiographical tradition with which we shall be comparing his Histories. 
Polybius holds pride of place in this study because his moralising lessons 
and techniques cover almost the full range displayed across the genre. For 
this reason, his Histories works well both as an introduction to the subject 
and our approach and as a benchmark against which to compare his prede- 
cessors and successors in the genre. The chapter begins with an examination 
of Polybius’ prefaces and programmatic statements in order to determine 
the role that he ascribes to moral didacticism in his narratorial voice; then 
we shall turn to Polybius’ narrative and examine his moralising techniques, 
using and expanding the terminology established in the Introduction. This 
will be followed by an overview of Polybius’ moral lessons and some pre- 
liminary thoughts on the typicality and distinctiveness of these in compari- 
son with other Hellenistic and Classical historiographers. 


3 Eckstein (1995). Erskine (2000) and Champion (2004) have shown that Polybius to a 
certain extent regarded the Romans as barbarians. 

4 Ina good, more recent paper on the rhetorical nature of the Histories Thornton (2013) 
consistently talks about Polybius wanting to teach ‘political’ lessons to his readers, in the 
process labelling ‘political’ several messages which I would call ‘moral’. 

5 Eckstein (1995). 
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PREFACES AND PROGRAMMATIC STATEMENTS 


Characteristically of Polybius’ elaborate and at times long-winded style, 
the work begins with a lengthy paraleipsis (i.e. a statement that one will not 
talk about something, which at the same time talks about it): 


Ei uèv toig 100 ru&v àvaypóqovot Tic TPAEEIc TapaAsrsiqoar ovvéBatve TOV 
on£p OTIC tfj istopiac £xatvov, oog avayKaiov Tv tò npotpéneo0o1 TEVTAC 
TPÒG ti|v aipsow xai napadov TOV TOLOVTOV DIOLVHLATOV 510 TO LNdELLiav 
ETOMOTEpAV eiva toig AVvOpamoIc SOpOMoWw tíjg TOV npoysyevnuévov 
Tpageov exiotyns. ¿nsi 5’ od Tivés Odd’ Ei nocóv, GAAG návteg ws Énog 
eizsiv Gpyf Kai t£Aet kéypnvta tovto, qáokovrtec GANOWoTaTHV uèv eivai 
Taldsiav Kai yopvaoíav npóg tüg TOAITUKaG zpáGeiw TIV k THIS iotopíag 
u&Onctv, Evapysotatny 08 xai póvnv SIOGOKaAOV TOD ó0vao0a:t THs TIS TOYS 
ustaBoAds yevvatog orogépstv THV TOV GAAOCTPiOV TEpITETELoV ozÓLvrotv, 
OfjAov wc ovdEvi LEV äv óga KAO KEL nepi TOV ka. Gc Kai TOAAOIc sipnuévov 
TavtoAoyeiv, ÑKiota 8’ hpiv. adtd yap Tò napddoEov tov npá£gov, nep dV 
nponphueða ypagety, ikavóv &ott tpokaAéoao0ao:t xoi rapopuoa návta Kai 
véov kai npeoBútepov TPdc tv EvTEvELV ts npayuatsias. 


If it was the case that praise of the practice of history had been passed over 
by those who before me have written about events, it would perhaps be nec- 
essary to urge everyone to study and approve of such records because there 
is no readier correction for human beings than knowledge of the actions of 
the past. But when not just some writers to a certain extent, but so to speak 
every single one of them,$ have made use of this argument, insisting that the 
truest education and training for civic engagement is learning derived from 
history, and that the most vivid and indeed only teacher of how to bear 
the vicissitudes of fortune with dignity is being reminded of the suddenly 
changed circumstances of others, then clearly no one, least of all I, would 
think it appropriate to repeat what has been said well and by many. The 
unexpected nature of the events which I have chosen to write about will be 
sufficient to encourage and exhort everyone, young and old alike, to engage 
with their study. (Polyb. 1.1.1—4)7 


This is a self-conscious narrator's elaborate way of saying that he intends 
to follow in the footsteps of his generic predecessors: what is traditionally 


6 I adopt Parmeggiani’s (2014) reading of mévtec wc Énog eineiv üpyij Kai tést as a unit, 
meaning ‘all of them from beginning to end so to speak’, i.e. ‘so to speak every single one 
of them’. I do not, however, agree with his interpretation of what Polybius says about his 
predecessor's practice of praising historiography as being critical or exasperated: note that 
Polybius says they have said it ‘well’ (KaA@c: 1.1.3), and that he says it would be necessary 
for him to say it if they had not already done so (1.1.1). The phrase is a rhetorical paraleipsis. 
Polybius is setting up his own project not in contrast with that of his predecessors, but in 
continuation of it: the ‘unexpected nature’ (tò mapédo€ov: 1.1.3) of his topic will captivate 
his readers' interest, thus making his moral lessons go down more easily. 

7 Alltranslations are my own unless otherwise stated. 
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the purpose of historiography is the purpose of his Histories too. That 
purpose is didacticism by exemplar, or paradeigmata, a word often used by 
Polybius, although not in this passage. Instead Polybius here calls the study 
of history the ‘education’ (xotdeiav) and ‘training’ (youvaoiav) for civic 
engagement (tüg notà npáče) and then more specifically identifies 
the knowledge of the peripeteiai, or sudden reversals of fortunes, of histor- 
ical characters as the ‘teacher’ in the art of bearing such vicissitudes with 
dignity (yevvaiws). The idea of history as teacher dominates the passage. 
The teaching seems to have two subjects: some unspecified content that 
will be useful for civic life, and the peripeteiai of historical characters, 
which has the moralistic purpose of teaching readers to act with dignity 
even when struck by such unforeseen reversals. It is worth emphasising 
that Polybius takes this (moral-)didactic purpose entirely for granted; for 
him, this is what historiography does. This is important, because it shows 
that moral didacticism was the norm of the genre in the second century BC. 
We shall return to this in later chapters. 

The preface is followed by two introductory books offering a relatively 
brief narrative of the First Punic War, intended as background knowledge 
(npokaxaoke0n) for the more detailed treatment of the Second Punic War 
in books 3-15. At the end of the background narrative, Polybius offers 
a ‘second preface’. Here he sets out his purpose in continuing the work 
beyond his originally intended end-date of 167 BC: 


Ei uèv obv ¿č atv t&v xotopÜopuárov i] koi TOV £Aattoputov ikavilv 
£veó£yeto nou]oao0a: TI óuAmytv UTEP TOV WEKTOV Tj TODVAVTIOV &rouvetáv 
à vópóv kai TOAITEDLATOV, EVOGSE nov AyEt àv uds Edel kai KATAOTPEGELV 
ua thy yno Kai tmv npayuatsiav mi Tac teAevta(ac prOs(oac mpaéEIc 
Kata tiv ¿ë åp npóOsgotv. [...] nei © ook abtoteAg S Eiow oŬte TEpi 
tÀv Kpatnoüvtov <obte mEpi tÂv> éAatto0évtov ai WIAds ¿č otv tÓv 
AYOVIOLAT@V SioAnwetc, dia TO zoÀAoig LEV TH uéyiota SOKOUVT’ siva 
TOV KATOPIOLATHOV, Tav LN SEdVTM@S aotoig yprjoovta, TAS peyiotag 
EMEVIVOYEVAL ovpipopác, ook OAtyoIc dé TAS EKTANKTIKM@TATAS nepurere(ac, 
6tav svyevads adtic avadé@vtat, MOAAGKIC eig TV toU ODL@EPOVTOG 
TEPUMLENTOKEVAL LEPIOA, TPODVETEOV àv Ein taic TPOEIPEnpEevats npáčeo trjv 
TE TOV KPATOBVTOV ofpsoiv, noía TIC TV LETH TADTA Kai MHS MPOESTATEL tv 
OAV, TÁG TE TOV CAAwV Anodoxas Kai SOA WEI. 


If, therefore, it was possible to judge adequately from the very successes 
and failures of people and states whether they should be criticised or, on the 
contrary, praised, then I should stop and should end my narrative and my 
project here at the last-mentioned events as was my original intention ... 
But as the judgements formed about both the victors and the defeated solely 
on the basis of their actions during the conflicts themselves are incomplete — 
because, for many people, what seems to be the greatest victories, when they 
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are not handled properly, have turned into the greatest disasters, and, for a 
few, the most stunning catastrophes, when they are borne with dignity, have 
often turned into some kind of advantage — I must add to the aforemen- 
tioned events what was the attitude of the conquerors and how they ruled 
the world, as well as the reactions and attitudes of the rest. (Polyb. 3.4.1—6) 


Thus, the second preface, to an even greater degree than the first, is about 
not just didacticism, but moral didacticism. The purpose of historiography 
is to help the readers form an opinion of historical characters and to deal 
out ‘praise and blame’ to them — not just for the sake of the people praised 
or criticised — who are, indeed, most often long dead — but for the sake of 
the readers.? In that way, the historiographer offers the historical charac- 
ters as moral examples, paradeigmata, which, with his help, his readers 
can use as guidance for how to behave in the world.? It is characteristic of 
Polybius! moral judgements that they have a practical dimension: judge- 
ments on victors and the defeated are incomplete because the way victory 
and defeat are handled can turn even the former into a disaster (ov@opdc) 
and the latter into an advantage (tov ouppépovroc). From this passage 
it is impossible to see whether the ‘disaster’ and ‘advantage’ are meant 
in literal, practical terms or in a figurative, moral sense, and we shall see 
below that the two most often go hand in hand in Polybius’ Histories. The 
intertwining of the moral and the practical becomes more pronounced 
in the rest of the second preface. Here the usefulness of the Histories (tò 
OHEAWOV: 3.4.8) is said to consist in providing the information needed for 
contemporariy readers to decide whether Roman rule is to be shunned or 
accepted (pevKti T] Tobvavtiov aipetiyv: 3.4.7), and for future readers in 
order to decide whether it is praiseworthy and worth emulating or blame- 
worthy (énatvetr|v kai CnAwtiy Tj yektiv: 3.4.7). The implication is that the 
Histories will allow both contemporary and future readers to pass moral 
judgement on Rome, but that contemporary readers might be able to trans- 


late that judgement into practical action. 


8 Many passages in Polybius assume that posthumous fame in the pages of history will 
be pleasing to the people who attain it although they are long dead: 2.7, 2.58—9, 3.22—32, 
4.20—1, 7.13.2—14.6, 8.35—6, 10.2—5, 15.21. 

9 Ithas been argued (Walbank 1972: 157-83) that the judgement on Rome's use of power 
and the subjects’ response to it is just an excuse for Polybius to add material he had collected 
while watching historical events from the sidelines in Rome. I would argue that the fragmen- 
tary state of his last ten books makes it impossible for us to judge to what extent Polybius 
did or did not deliver on his promise of helping the reader to make this judgement, and I see 
no reason to doubt that the purpose he presents in his second preface is sincere. Even if it is 
not, it shows that such a purpose was a valid and probably not uncommon one for a work 
of history. 

to The narrative of Rome's rise to power offered in the Histories suggests — as far as we 
can judge considering the depressingly fragmented state of the crucial last ten books — that 
Roman rule is in fact at the time of writing an irreversible fact, so that ‘shunning’ it can only 
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Polybius’ Histories has more pauses in the narrative of events than any 
other preserved Classical or Hellenistic work of history. In these narrative 
pauses, the narrator communicates directly with the narratee, providing 
a much fuller commentary on the events than is offered by any other his- 
toriographical narrator of the period. A relatively large number of these 
passages deal with the practice and purpose of writing history, and they 
provide us with a unique insight into the plan behind the work.!! What is 
strikingly obvious from these purpose passages is the repeated insistence 
on the usefulness of the Histories to its readers.” It has been common for 
? and 


it is true that some of the programmatic passages spring from didactic 


Polybian scholars to stress the practical nature of this usefulness,! 


digressions with a practical bent.!^ However, other passages focus on the 
intellectual benefit derived from studying history,’ and a significant pro- 
portion focus exclusively on the moral benefit of reading the Histories, 
such as 1.35, which extols the wisdom one can acquire from the vicarious 
experience of reading about the misfortunes of others. Significantly, most 
programmatic passages in Polybius give the impression that the practi- 
cal and the moral benefit are inseparable. An example is 1.65.6—9, where 
Polybius gives as his reasons for recounting the Mercenary War that (1) it 
is the perfect example of a ‘truceless war’ (intellectual benefit), (2) it shows 
the dangers of employing mercenaries and demonstrates what precautions 


lead to disaster while ‘accepting? it can be fruitful if one strives to keep as much autonomy as 
possible. Eckstein (1995: 194—236) offers an excellent analysis of Polybius’ message about this 
balancing act for political leaders of Greek states. Ferrary (1988: 139-43) and Baronowski 
(2011: 159-62) take a less nuanced view of Polybius’ judgement on Roman rule (that it was 
overall benevolent and hence to be chosen/accepted) and hence of this passage. Ferrary has a 
good discussion of the moral implications of aipeti (1988: 341-2). 

II E.g. 1.1, 1.2.8, I.4.11 , I.I3.1I1—I3, I.I4, 1.35, 1.57.3, 1.65.7—9, 2.14.1, 2.35, 2.38.1, 
2.56—8, 2.61, 3.1.5, 3.4, 3.31, 3.32.6, 3.47—8, 3.57—9, 3.118.10—12, 4.40.1—2, 5.75.1—6, 6.2.5—6, 
9.2.5, 10.21.8, 11.1a, all of book 12, 16.12, 16.20, 16.28. Polybius’ programmatic passages 
have been discussed by Sacks (1980) with a focus on historiographical theory and practical 
didacticism. 

12. Polyb. 1.2.8, 1.4.11, 1.13.6, 1.57.3, 1.65.7—9, 2.14.1, 2.35, 2.38.1, 2.56.11—I2, 3.1.5, 3.31, 
3.118.10—12, 6.2.8, 11.19a, 12.25b.2, 39.8.7. Polybius’ insistence on the usefulness of learning 
(see also 3.4.1—12 and r1.20.6) has been connected with Stoic influence, especially by von 
Scala (1890: 201-3), but the distinction between the pleasure and utility in literature goes 
back much further than Stoicism and is seen in, among others, Gorgias, Plato and Aristotle. 
See Walbank (1990) with references to previous scholarship. 

I3 See note 1, this chapter. 

14 Such as 2.35, which justifies the detailed treatment of the history of the Celts by its 
usefulness for teaching readers not to fear barbarians too much, and 3.31, which justifies the 
lengthy discussion of the responsibility for the Second Punic War by its usefulness as material 
for political speeches in the reader's present. 

15 Such as 1.4.11, which extols the unique ability of universal history to give readers a 
complete understanding of the world, and 2.14.1, which justifies an ethnographic digression 
with its necessity for understanding the march of Hannibal. 
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should be taken (practical benefit), (3) it demonstrates the great difference 
in character between barbarians and civilised men (moral benefit), and 
(4) it provides the causal background to the Second Punic War (explan- 
atory reason). Similarly, when ro.21 discusses the importance of includ- 
ing biographical sketches in historiography because such characterisations 
encourage readers to emulate famous men, it is clear that the emulation 
is meant to encompass both practical actions and moral characteristics. 
Polybius did not draw a distinction between the different types of benefit 
he was offering, and he would most probably have been surprised and 
shocked to find that his modern readers have attempted to divorce his prac- 
tical lessons from any sense of morality. 

What is abundantly clear from the programmatic passages is the intended 
usefulness of the Histories, and not just or even primarily as a repository of 
facts and knowledge, but as a learning tool for the improvement (61p8wotc: 
1.1.1 and frequently) of human life. If we ignore this aspect of his work, we 
seriously misread it. It is equally clear that this improvement is supposed 
to be both practical and moral, with no real distinction between the two. 


A CHARACTERISATION OF POLYBIUS’? MORALISING 


This section examines and describes Polybius’ moral-didactic techniques 
for the purpose of comparison with those of other Hellenistic and Classical 
historiographers in later chapters. The description also aims to give a 
reader unfamiliar with Polybius or unused to looking at his work from 
this angle an impression of his moralising. For this reason passages are 
frequently quoted (and translated). We shall begin with a quick overview 
of the distribution of moralising in the Histories and then continue with an 
analysis of the moralising techniques using the terminology established in 
the Introduction. 


Distribution 


The Histories was once a magnificent forty-volume work; it now survives 
only in a fragmentary state. Books 1-5 are completely extant, as is a good 
chunk of book 6 and substantial parts of 7-18. Then it becomes more 
patchy. There is less moralising in the first two books of the Histories 
than in the following complete and partially preserved ones. This is no 
doubt due to the summary nature of their narrative, which suits their 
function as background material for the main narrative. In the extremely 
fragmentary books 19-40 moralising is a dominant feature, to the extent 
that some stretches of fragments are purely moralising with very little 
narrative of events in between. This is due to the nature of two of the six 
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Constantinian epitomes in which the ‘fragments’ are preserved: one is about 
‘virtues and vices’ (De Virtutibus et Vitiis) and the other contains ‘sayings’ 
(De Sententiis), which also often have a moral bearing. Although these 
moralising passages will have been less dominating in the original work, 
where they functioned merely as a running commentary on the narrative of 
events, the fact that they were there at all is revealing of Polybius’ method 
and intention. There is no reason to believe that his moralising practice in 
the now fragmentary books differed from his practice in the non-prefatory 
and more substantially preserved books 3—18. 


Moralising in Narrative Pauses 


Much of Polybius’ moralising is explicit and takes place in pauses in his 
narrative of events. As we saw in the Introduction, moralising in such 
pauses can be divided into moralising digressions, which use the narrative 
as a starting point for making more general moralising observations, and 
guiding moralising, which introduces, concludes or accompanies narrative 
episodes in order to tell the reader how to interpret them in moral terms. 
Polybius uses both frequently. 

Polybius’ moralising digressions can be long (e.g. 4.20—1, 3.22—32, all 
of book 6) or quite short (e.g. 4.81.12—14, 8.12.6—8). Their narrative func- 
tions fall into three categories: explanatory, offering extra information 
and discussion to explain the narrative, including introducing a character 
new to the story, explaining motives, and providing background stories 
for events; evaluative, that is, passing judgement, entirely or partly moral, 
either on a character or on actions or events; and philosophical, treating 
the story of events as a springboard for musing about bigger questions." 
In all of these he often includes a polemical element and argues against his 
predecessors on points of detail or interpretation. Polybius does not use 
associative digressions, as far as can be seen from his extant text. Most 
often the digression's connection with the surrounding narrative is clear 
at the beginning, then the middle part strays far away from the immediate 
story situation before returning to the situation at hand again at the end. 
A return to the narrative of events is often signalled by means of the par- 
ticle ràńv, or the combination mA tóte. Some evaluative digressions are 
extended obituaries, that is, moral discussions of a historical individual's 


16 Equally, there is a preponderance of passages concerning embassies to the Senate and 
various Greek cities because a third epitome was a collection of passages on embassies. For 
the Constantinian excerpts see Moore (1965: 126—70) and Walbank (1979: 1-62). 

17 When the text is fragmented and the moralising digression survives in isolation, which 
is often the case in books 7ff., it is often not possible to determine its original connection with 
its context with certainty. 
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character and/or actions, placed at the point of his death in the narrative 
(e.g. Philopoemen, 23.12; Hannibal, 23.13; and Scipio Africanus the Elder, 
23.14). These tend to stay more tightly on topic than other moral-didactic 
digressions as they focus on their protagonist throughout and rarely spend 
time on extended comparisons or generalisations.!? 

A typical example of a moralising digression in Polybius! Histories is 


1.81.5-11, provoked by the brutal way in which the mercenaries of the 


Mercenary War treated their captives:” 


Otónep sic tadta BAérzov OvK üv tic simEtv Okvrjosiev GC OD LOVOV TO CHLATA 
TOV AVOPOTwV kaí tiva TOV EV abtoig YEVVO@LEVOV EAKOV koi QLELETOV 
ànoO0npiobo0a:t ovuBaivet kai relés àforOnta y(veoOat, TOAD 68 UGALOTA TAG 
woydsc. ní TE YAP TOV EAKOV, àv LEV Ogpaneíav toic TOLODTOIS npooáyr tic, 
ON’ AVTIs Eviote TAUTNS EpEOICOLEVa O&TTOV nortu tT|v VOLV’ £v OE TAAL 
GOT, Kate tiv & adtadv Ovow pðsipovta TO ovvEyés ook foyer naðhav, EWS 
av agavion TÒ ozoks(pevov: toi TE yuyotc TAPANANGIMS touto MOAAGKIC 
ENLPVOVTAL ueAavíoat kai onneðóves ote LNdEV dosPEOTEPOV àvOpómnovo Nd’ 
©uótepov &xoteAcio0ai tv CHwv. oig àv uèv ovyyvóunv twà npooáync 
kai QuUAavOponíav, &ufovAnv xoi napatoyiouòv Tyyobuevot TO ouufoivov 
ümiotótepot Kai SVOLEVEOTEPOL yívovrat zpóg TODS PUaVOpwmodvtac àv 5’ 
AVTLTILOPT], oup pevot vois OVLOIs ook EOTL TL TOV ånerpnuévov fj SEWAaV 
OMOTOV ook àvaó£yovtat CDV KAAG TLIOELEVOL TV TOLADTHV TOALAV’ TEAOG 
© anoOnpiwbévtes éGéotrjcav tfjg àvOponívng qóosoc. tfjg 5é óu0£osog 
apynyov uèv kai psyiotnv uepíóa votuotéov £0 uoy0npà Kai tpogr]v £k 
Taid@v kakrjv, oovepyà dé xai nÀs(o, Léytota 68 TOV ODVEPYOV tüc àei TOV 
npogotótov ÖPpe Kai mAcovetiag. à dt] tóte ouvéfoive Kai nepi HEV TO 
OVOTHLLA TOV po00pópov, ETL OE [Lov nepi TODS NYEHOVAS aùtõv VAGPYEtv. 


Therefore, considering these events one would not hesitate to say that it is 
not only the bodies of human beings and some of the ulcers and tumours 
that have come about in them which can become aggravated and ultimately 
beyond healing, but also, and much more, their souls. For, in the case 
of ulcers, if one applies treatment to such diseases, they are sometimes 
irritated by this very thing and spread more quickly; but if, on the other 
hand, one leaves them alone, on the basis of their own nature they con- 
tinue their destruction unremittingly without cessation until they do away 
with their victim. Likewise in the case of men’s souls, such black spots and 
putrefactions grow on them that in the end no animal is more impious and 
more cruel than man. If one applies some forgiveness and kindness to such 
persons, they believe what has happened to be a plot and a deception and 
become more suspicious and hostile towards those who are exercising kind- 
ness; but if one retaliates, in their passionate rivalry there is no unspeakable 
atrocity they will not commit, considering such daring to be in the category 
of what is honourable. In the end, they turn into beasts and discard human 
nature. This condition must be believed to originate in most part from bad 


18 Pomeroy (1989) offers a good analysis of Polybius’ ‘death notices’, short and long. 
19 Underlined phrases are discussed in the text following extracts. 
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habits and bad upbringing from childhood, but there are many contributory 
causes, and the most important of them is the constant abusiveness and 
greed of their leaders. That was what happened at that time to the com- 
munity of mercenaries, and to an even larger degree to their commanders. 
(Polyb. 1.81.5—11) 


The function of this moralising digression is explanatory: it attempts to 
explain the inhuman behaviour of the rebellious mercenaries. Typically 
for Polybian moral-didactic digressions it is connected to its surrounding 
narrative by thin bridges at the beginning (gic taðta Pérov) and end 
(tots), but in between it generalises about larger moral themes. In this case 
the moral content is psychological: Polybius is generalising about human 
nature and behaviour. In this particular passage it is interesting to note the 
extended medical comparison between tumours in the body and diseases of 
the mind or soul; such medical similes are one of Polybius’ favourite ways 
of explaining the human psyche.? It is also worth noting the causal rela- 
tionship Polybius describes: the mercenaries have been made inhumanly 
brutal by three factors: bad habits (ðn uoyðnpá), bad education from 
childhood (tpopùv ¿x zaíóov koxnjv), and the abuse and unjust treatment 
they have suffered at the hands of their greedy Carthaginian superiors (t&v 
npogotóov UBpEtc kai TAsoveciac). While the two first causes are interest- 
ing in the light of modern psychological and pedagogical thinking, the third 
cause, and the one that Polybius identifies as the most important one of the 
three (uéyiota è tv ovvepyóv), foreshadows a moral theme with great 
political and military consequences that will be important throughout the 
Histories, namely the correlation between the way a leader — be he a ruler 
of a city or country or a military commander — treats his subjects/soldiers 
and the way they come to behave. This will be discussed further below. At 
no point is the digression prescriptively didactic, but it is not hard to make 
the jump: if brutal treatment renders soldiers brutal, anyone in command 
should strive to treat his men humanely. Moreover, this cause-and-effect 
link is likely also to be true in other relationships in life, which a reader 
might want to recall when thinking about how to treat his slaves or educate 
his children. 

Like this digression, most moral-didactic digressions in the Histories are 
descriptively didactic. However, in about a fourth of the digressions pre- 
scriptive advice is given to the reader, often at the end. Often, this advice 
is combined with a justification of why the narrator has taken the liberty 
to digress, or to digress at such length. The cases for inclusion are often 
practically didactic: 2.7 is included in order to teach people never to admit 


20 See e.g. 13.2.2, where greed is compared to dropsy. Such medical comparisons are 
common in both Plato and the Stoics; see Walbank (1957: ad loc.). 
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a garrison stronger than themselves into their city; 4.20—1 should teach the 
Arcadians not to ignore the civilising factor of music. Equally often, the 
digressions are intellectually didactic, most often in the sense that they aim 
to provide readers with a just view of a difficult issue: 4.20-1 also aims to 
give readers a true picture of Arcadia that does not blame the region for the 
crimes of one city; the famous digression on the Roman- Carthaginian trea- 
ties, 3.22—32, is allegedly there to make sure everyone knows the truth about 
the causes of the war in order to provide background knowledge for political 
actions in the present (3.31); and the digressions on the characters of the two 
Scipios (the Elder at 10.2-5 and the Younger at 31.25—30) are justified by the 
desire to make the reader credit these men with their own successes rather 
than ascribing those to fortune. However, coming at the end of complex 
moral discussions — or heated moral rants — these purpose statements often 
seem reductionist: 2.7 is surely there not only to teach a practical lesson 
about rejecting offers of barbarian garrisons, but also to teach the reader 
about the importance of taking moral responsibility for one's actions and 
not blaming fortune for one's own mistakes; and 3.22—3.32 does not just 
provide some idea of the characters of the Carthaginians and Romans that 
a reader can draw on for knowledge of how to deal with these two peoples 
in his own present, but offers a full and complex discussion of the legal and 
moral responsibility for the Second Punic War. Likewise, the digressions on 
the characters of the two Scipios are meant to have a practical and moral 
influence on the reader's life as models for emulation. 

Common to all the moral-didactic digressions of Polybius, regardless 
of their topic, are colourful, emotional language, heated rhetorical ques- 
tions and expressions of aporia, expressions of wonder or exhortations to 
wonder, similes, generalisations, and analogies, often with medical condi- 
tions or animals.” In other words, they are designed to persuade and use all 
the rhetorical tools available to a well-educated Hellenistic Greek. 

The shorter form of moralising in narrative pauses, guiding moralising, 
also occurs with great frequency in the Histories, in the form of intro- 
ductory, concluding and concomitant remarks steering a reader's inter- 
pretation of specific episodes. Sometimes this guiding moralising contains 
proleptic remarks about how a character's future fate is a consequence 
of his moral or immoral behaviour. The shortest version is a sentence or 
two;? such brief conclusions often follow upon the death of a character 


21 E.g. brutality compared with tumours at 1.81 quoted above, greed compared with 
dropsy at 13.2.2, Philip V and Antiochus III compared with predatory fish at 15.20. 

22 E.g. 1.84.10 (concomitant), 2.9.6, 3.19.9-11 (concluding/proleptic), 3.116.9, 4.34.2 
(concomitant), 4.67.2—4, 4.80.4, 4.81.5, 5.39.6, 5.56.13, 5.76.11 (all concluding), 6.58.1 (intro- 
ductory), 11.39.15-16 (concluding), 14.5.15 (concluding), 15.21.1 (introductory), 15.33.10 
(concomitant), 27.2.10 (concluding), 27.16.1 (introductory). 
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and function as miniature obituaries commenting on the deservedness of 
the death or on the qualities of the dead character.? Some slightly longer 
passages of guiding moralising are simply more explanatory, but some 
use generalising remarks about human behaviour to make their points 
about specific instances of the historical narrative, such as this introduction 
to an episode of Aetolian political infighting:? 


urote yàp obdév õiapéper tà KAT’ iótav åðıkÁuaATA TOV KOWOV, CAA TAN VEL 
uóvov kai ueyéOgt TOV ovpatvóvtov. kai yàp Kat’ idiav TO TOV PadLOVPYavV 
Kai KAsatHv OdAOV TOVTM LAALOTA TH THOT OMOAAETOL, TH LN moieiv 
GAAHAOIC TH ikara, Kai ODAANPSHV Sid tàs eig ADTODS åOeoiac. 6 Kai TOTE 
ovvéBy yevéoðu nepi todc AitwAovc. 


For public crimes differ from private ones only in the extent and quantity 
of their results. For also in the private sphere the most common cause of the 
downfall of the whole tribe of criminals and thieves is the fact that they do 
not treat each other with justice, and, in short, their faithlessness towards 
each other. This was what happened also to the Aetolians at that point. 
(Polyb. 4.29.4) 


Most of these passages of guiding moralising are descriptive and do nothing 
more than tell the reader what to think about the events narrated. Some, 
however, become prescriptive and draw out an explicit moral lesson for 
the reader.” A few briefly recap events narrated earlier and then introduce 
their continuation." Despite their differences, all of these passages are still 
essentially guides to the narrative, which ensure that the reader does not go 
astray in the understanding of the text, but comes away from his reading 
with the correct moral evaluation of every character and event and, conse- 
quently, with a strong sense of how to live his own life according to a moral 
compass. This forceful and frequent guidance is one of the main ways in 
which Polybius tries to fulfil his promise of writing a work useful for the 
moral improvement of his readers. 


23 Typical examples are 3.116.9, 5.39.6 and 5.56.13. For a good discussion see Pomeroy 
(1989). 

24 E.g. 1.64.5-6 (concluding), 2.57.8 (concluding), 3.105.8—10 (concomitant), 4.17.1-2 
(concomitant), 4.35.4 (concomitant), 8.12.6-8 (concluding), 15.25.1 (introductory?), 15.33.6 
(concomitant), 16.23.3-4 (concomitant), 16.30.2—3 (introductory), 18.53.1-4 (introduc- 
tory?), 18.54.8—12 (concluding), 20.11.9—10 (concluding/proleptic), 27.8.9—10 (concomitant), 
28.14.1—2 (introductory), 29.22.2 (concomitant), 30.12 (introductory?). 

25 Other generalising examples are 1.17.11—12 (concomitant), 1.62.4-6 (introductory), 
1.67.4-6 (concomitant), 4.87.3-4 (concomitant), 5.26.12—13 (concomitant), 13.5.4—6 (intro- 
ductory), 15.17.1—2 (introductory), 18.33.4—7 (introductory). 

26 E.g. 1.35.1-3 (concluding), 2.4.3-5 (concluding, quoted on p. 51), 4.35.14-15 (prolep- 
tic), 8.21. 10-11 (concluding). 

27 E.g. 16.13 picking up the narrative of Nabis, tyrant of Sparta. 
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Moralising in the Narrative of Events 


Beside the explicit moralising in digressions and guiding passages, Polybius 
employs a number of more subtle types of moralising integrated into his 
narrative of events. 

Evaluative phrasing is ubiquitous in the Histories, but is more pervasive 
in some passages than in others. A typical example is the narrative of the 
beginning of the revolt of Achaeus against Seleucus III: 


LérEvKos yàp ò véog Wc 0üttov napéAaBe viv Baorsiav, rvvOavópievog 
ATtoAov năoav Hon tv imi táðe tod Tadpov dvvactsiav dM’ abtóv 
ne£notjo0n, TapwpynOn BonPeiv toig oostépotg zpáypaoi. baspParwv 
dé peydAyn dvvdper tov Tadpov, kai 60Aogovn0sig nó t’ Anatovpiov 
tod Taardtov koi Nikávopog, petndAAage tov Díov. Axoióg 68 Kata tv 
AVAYKALOTNHTA TOV POVOV ADTOD LETHAVE napaypňua, Tos mepi TOV Ntkávopa 
Kai TOV Anatoúpiov ånokteivac, TOV TE SUVELEDV kai TOV čov TPAYLATOV 
Opovitws kai LEyOAOWYMS TPOEOTH. TOV YAP xaipóv zapóvrov adTd, Kai 
tijg TOV ÓyAcv ópufjg covepyoóong sic TO SiGdNHLA xepi0éo0at, TODTO uèv 
où zposí(Aeto noiou, mpõv dé tiv Baotrsiav Avtióy TH vewtép@ TOV 
viðv, EVEpyGco EMIMOPEVOLEVOSG àvektüto TH Eni táðe TOD Tabpov nüoav. 
TOV OF TPAYHATOV ADTH Tapaddgws edpoovvtwv, énei TOV LEV 'ATTAAOV eig 
atò tò [lépyapov cuvékAstos, TOV 58 Aoutv návvov Tv syKpari<c, £xapOeic 
toic ELTLYN MAG! za pà zóóac &£&okeus. Kai SiddNLA TEpLBELEVOS Kai Baou£o 
mpocayopsvoac tov Papdtatos Hv tóre Kai PoREpatatos TOV mi táðe TOD 
Tadpov Bacu.&ov xai SvvactOv' à xoi WAALOTa TOTE BVČÁVTIOL TIOTEVOAVTEG 
avedéSavto TOV 1pdc tods Poóíouc Kai Ipovoiav zóAspov. 


As soon as the young Seleucus had succeeded to the kingship, he learned 
that Attalus had already brought all the land on this side of the Taurus 
under his rule, and so he was eager to assert his own claim. He crossed the 
Taurus with a large army, but was treacherously murdered by Apaturius the 
Galatian and Nicanor. Achaeus immediately avenged his murder because of 
their kinship, and when he had killed Nicanor, Apaturius and their accom- 
plices, he commanded the army and ruled the country intelligently and 
high-mindedly. Indeed, when he had the chance and the impulse of the 
mob was making it easy for him to assume the diadem, he chose not to 
do this, but to guard the kingdom for Antiochus, the younger of the sons. 
With speed and efficiency he marched upon the land this side of Taurus and 
regained it. But when his campaign had been unexpectedly successful, as he 
had shut up Attalus in Pergamum itself and had become master of the rest 
of the country, he became elated by his good fortune and ran aground head 
over heels. Having assumed the diadem and proclaimed himself king, he 
was the most oppressive and terrifying of the kings and rulers this side of 
the Taurus. This was the man in whom the Byzantines especially trusted at 
that point when they undertook the war against the Rhodians and Prusias. 
(Polyb. 4.48.7—13) 
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This is a straight narrative of events with no explicit moralising attached. 
Nevertheless, at the end of the passage, the reader knows very well that 
Achaeus is a good man corrupted by success, that his initial refusal of the 
royal title is the right way to behave, and that it was wrong of him to change 
his mind later. This impression is created by Polybius’ use of morally eval- 
uative phrasing. Firstly, the adverbs opovíuog and peyañoyóyos tell the 
reader that Achaeus’ conduct before his great successes is admirable, both 
on intellectual (@povip_wc) and on moral (ueyoAowbywc) grounds. Then, 
when his success is growing and his troops urge him to assume the diadem, 
the designation of those troops as t&v 6yA@v ensures that the reader cannot 
sympathise with them. Moreover, the action of egging on Achaeus to 
rebel is ascribed not to the mob of soldiers, but to their emotional impulse, 
tis TOV óyAov puç, placing their efforts in the category of the irrational 
and dangerous. There is thus no doubt that Achaeus' refusal is the only 
right response. When he goes on to conduct the campaign £&vepyóc, the 
reader can only be impressed: évepy@c is not a moral word, but belongs 
to the category of words expressing military efficiency, something always 
admired by Polybius; and the fact that Achaeus pursues the war of his 
king ‘with speed and efficiency just after having refused the opportunity 
to replace this king marks him out as a stout and loyal soldier. Finally, 
when Achaeus changes his mind and adopts the royal title anyway, the 
decision is explained by his being ‘elated by his good fortune’ (énapOEic voi 
£0tuynuoou, putting him in the same irrational and dangerous category 
as the soldier-mob, and with a striking ship-metaphor he is said to have 
run ‘aground head over heels’ (napà nóóag økse). The moralising is 
entirely implicit, but the reader is left in no doubt about how to evaluate 
the episode. 

Closely connected with evaluative phrasing and often employed in 
tandem with it is internal evaluation of the actions of a historical char- 
acter through the eyes of his contemporaries. This usually takes the form 
of a brief concluding statement, often in the shape of a participial phrase 
such as ‘being thought to have handled matters in a generous and kingly 
manner’ (60€0c¢ ueyoAoyóyog xoi BaoUukóc toig npáyuaocis Keypoða: 
8.23.5) or ‘seeming to have given wise and timely advice’ (pavévtog ðè 
OpoviLas aùtoð Kai toig koipoic oikeíoc ovuBovàevestv: 15.19.8). We are 
not told to whom the protagonists of the two passages seemed kingly and 
wise respectively, but the evaluation is not contradicted, and so the reader 
is left to deduce that the thoughts of the unspecified contemporaries were, 
in fact, sound. In other cases the narrator is explicit about whose evalua- 


28 Walbank (1957: ad loc.) is surely right that the derogatory phrase here refers to 
Achaeus' soldiers, not the common people. 
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tion he is passing on, whether it is that of the ‘moderate men’ or ‘the many’ 
(33.18.10—11), and the intended reader, who belongs to the same social 
class as Polybius, is certainly not supposed to agree with ‘the many’. Often 
such internal evaluations particularly blur the moral and the practical as 
the approval of the internal audience in turn bolsters the position of the 
leader who behaved so well. 

A complex use of this technique can be seen at 36.9, where Polybius 
reports four different contemporary views about the justice or injustice 
of the Roman destruction of Carthage and leaves the reader free to think 
through the details of each view and then make up his own mind about 
which one to agree with. Such open-ended moral didacticism is unique 
in (the extant part of) the Histories, and it is most probably partly due 
to Polybius’ personal circumstances: Carthage had been destroyed by his 
friend and benefactor Scipio the Younger, and had he agreed with it, he 
would no doubt have said so and have turned the action into a moral 
paradeigma as he did with so many of Scipio's other actions. As it stands, 
the lack of narratorial conclusion is most easily explained by Polybius 
disapproving of the destruction of the city, but being too loyal a friend to 
state that in so many words. At the same time, by giving the reader four 
different views, all based on sound arguments, Polybius is demonstrating 
how complicated it can be to evaluate morally the actions of historical and 
contemporary people: it all depends on what criteria you use and what you 
think is fair. By not taking sides, Polybius is both leaving it up to the reader 
to decide whom he agrees with, and inviting him to think about and evalu- 
ate his own criteria for moral evaluation.” This passage gives a glimpse of 
the delicate tightrope Polybius must have walked as the friend and adviser 
of the increasingly powerful Scipio, but it also shows how important the 
moral-didactic dimension of the Histories was to him and how conscious 
he was of the different techniques available to fulfil it. 

An extended version of internal evaluation is speeches delivered by char- 
acters in the work. Polybius employs this type of moralising less than 
the Classical historiographers, as we shall see in Part II, but even for him 
speeches are an important vehicle for demonstrating how moral principles 
can apply to specific situations. Speeches in the Histories are invariably 
political. They take place in Assemblies of Greek cities or city-leagues 
(such as the Achaean League), at peace conferences and before the Roman 


29 The lack of narratorial conclusion has led to fierce scholarly debate over Polybius’ 
own standpoint. The debate is still live, as demonstrated by the fact that the two anonymous 
readers of this chapter for Edinburgh University Press both offered their own, mutually 
contradictory, interpretations of the passage. One of these interpretations is partly adopted 
here. See Hau (2006: 84—7) for a summary of the debate and a more detailed discussion of 
the passage. 
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Senate.” Only four speeches in the extant text are given completely in 


direct discourse (5.104, 9.28—31, 9.32—9, 11.4-6); many more are offered in 
a combination of direct and indirect discourse?! The task of figuring out 
whether or not to agree with a speech is rarely difficult in the Histories. 
Most often the speech or the speaker is endorsed by the narrator either 
before the speech begins (5.103.9, 30.31.2) or at its end (11.10.1); or we are 
told that the audience at the Assembly or Senate thought well of it or him, 
which should lead the reader to do so too (18.3.1, 21.31.6, 30.31.18). Some 
speakers are portrayed so positively throughout the Histories that explicit 
narratorial endorsement of their speech is unnecessary. For instance, when 
Philopoemen, who is praised in no fewer than four evaluative digressions,? 
speaks about the dishonour of offering and taking bribes at 20.12, the 
reader needs no narratorial steer in order to understand that his words 
are meant to carry moral authority.? Furthermore, this and some other 
speeches echo moral attitudes explicitly expressed by the narrator else- 
where (on bribes see 4.35.14—15 and 18.35), which makes it natural to read 
them as reinforcing the moral didacticism, even when there is no explicit 
endorsement of the speech by narrator or listeners. This is the case, for 
example, of the speech by Scipio the Elder to Carthaginian ambassadors 
after the Battle of Zama where he explains that he will treat them mildly, 
not for their sake, but for the sake of his own and Rome's honour (corre- 
sponding to guiding moralising at 27.8.9—10), and also of the fragment of 
a speech by Aemilius Paullus on the importance of staying humble even in 
great success at 29.20 (corresponding to guiding moralising at 8.21. 10—11 
and 29.22.2, and a moralising digression at 29.21; the two latter passages 
were probably closely connected with the speech in the unfragmented orig- 
inal text). 

The most effective type of moralising integrated into the narrative of 
the Histories, however, is correlation between action and result. This type 
of moralising is displayed when the Achaean League is uniquely success- 
ful in uniting the Peloponnese because they act on the basis of ionyopia, 


30 The preponderance of ambassadors’ speeches is due to the fact that many of the frag- 
ments of the last books of the Histories have been handed down in an epitome on embassies; 
the amount of space they take up compared with the rest of Polybius’ narrative would look 
less disproportionate if we had more of those books. 

31 For discussions of Polybius’ speeches see Pédech (1964: 254-302), Wooten (1974), 
Champion (1997), Thornton (2013). Discussions tend to focus on the issue of sources and 
authenticity and usually take their point of departure from Polybius’ statement about the 
duty of the historiographer to report speeches truthfully (Polyb. 36.1.7). 

32 At 10.21—4, 11.10, 21.32c and 23.12. 

33 Likewise the speeches of Scipio the Elder and Aemilius Paullus, mentioned in this same 
paragraph, and the speech of Flamininus about the principle of treating the defeated enemy 
with mildness at 18.37. An interesting case is the speech of Polybius as a character in his own 
work at 28.7, which should presumably also be understood as authoritative. 
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nappnoia, iodtys and quU.avOpomnía (2.38.6 and 9) rather than for their 
own gain (2.37.9), and when Philip V is the ‘darling of Greece’ (Kowóg ttg 
oiov épópigvoc éyéveto tæv "EXXr|vov: 7.11.8) as long as he behaves with 
moderation and integrity, but as his behaviour changes for the worse, he 
loses the loyalty of the Greeks and is ultimately defeated by Rome (4.77, 
7.11.10—-12, 7.13). In other words, those who behave according to the moral 
code propounded by the narrator are successful whereas those who behave 
immorally come to grief. This type of moralising runs as a thread through 
the Histories. Thus, just as Scipio Africanus the Elder easily wins over the 
Spanish allies of the Carthaginians by treating them with respect (10.17—19, 
10.35—6, 10.38), a host of kings and commanders treat various people well 
(their own troops/subjects or their defeated opponents) and are rewarded 
with honours and loyalty (e.g. Hiero, 1.8—9; Antigonus Gonatas, 2.70; 
Hannibal, 3.13.8). The principle is made clear in a couple of moralising 
digressions: 7.11 on how Philip's fortunes changed when he changed his 
behaviour for the worse, and 10.36 on how the Carthaginians have alien- 
ated their Iberian allies by only treating them well until they had them 
under their control, and then changing their conduct.?* 

The force of this moral didacticism comes especially from the fact that 
the principle underlies much of the narrative of the Histories even when 
it is not explicitly expressed, and it has much wider implications than a 
ruler or commander's treatment of his inferiors. Sometimes it is easy for 
Polybius to show that those he considers the morally better people also 
come off better in the course of history: the moral Romans are victorious 
over the lawless Illyrians (2.2—12), the despicable courtier Apelles is finally 
foiled in his schemes and executed (4.76—5.28), Philip V is victorious aslong 
as he follows a moral code (4.77, 4.82, 7.11), and Greece not only deserved 
to be conquered by Rome, but was actually saved by it from a morass of 
immorality (38.18). Likewise, on the macro-level, the main theme of the 
work is the causes of Rome's rise to world domination, and Polybius shows 
that such power came to Rome primarily because it deserved it: Rome's 
admirable constitution, the courage, self-discipline and high-mindedness 
of Rome's leaders, and the simple fact that everyone else was much less 
morally deserving all make Rome's achievement practically explicable as 
well as morally just. Sometimes, however, it is harder to demonstrate that 
the world works in such a satisfying fashion: in order to make his father, 
Lycortas, get his own back from the Achaean politicians who defeated him 
in politics and got his son deported, Polybius has to tell a story about how 
the statues of the hated politicians were put into storage and the statues of 
Lycortas carried out into the light by the people at the end of the Achaean 


34 I have discussed this latter passage and the principle it embodies in detail in Hau (2006). 
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War, long after the death of Lycortas himself (36.13). And, more pro- 
nounced, when the supremely moral Philopoemen is executed by poison in 
captivity, the narrator goes out of his way in his obituary to argue that his 
downfall was due not to any defect in virtue, but to unforeseeable fortune, 
tyche (23.12). 

In these situations this principle that ‘the good win and the bad lose’ 
is close to the surface of the Histories; at other times it disappears. There 
is no sense of a moral victor or the immoral defeated in the narratives of 
either the First or the Second Punic War,? and the narrative of the last ten 
books seems to show Rome increasing its strength by a string of political 
decisions which are collectively labelled immoral (31.10.7) and are some- 
times individually presented as such (30.18.7, 31.21.6-8).°° Nevertheless, 
the overall impression a reader gets of the world of the Histories is that, 
by and large, moral behaviour leads to political and military success. This 
moralising technique is, in contrast with the other techniques outlined 
above, based on the contents of the story rather than on the form of the dis- 
course. Thus it can be said to be both a moralising technique and a moral 
lesson, and for that reason we shall reserve more detailed discussion until 
the analysis of Polybius! moral messages below. 


Moral-Didactic Techniques Working Together 


A typology of moral-didactic techniques is useful for investigating and 
explaining exactly how Polybius fulfils the moral-didactic purpose of his 
work. At the same time, however, it runs the risk of presenting moral 
didacticism in Polybius as piecemeal and fragmented. That would be far 
from the truth. In any section of the Histories the different techniques work 
together to create a coherent historical narrative with a strong moral bent 
and clear moral lessons. An example is the narrative of Philip V's siege of 
Abydus (16.29—34). 

The episode begins with a non-moralising digression on the geographi- 
cal position of Abydus and Sestus (16.29). Then the beginning of the siege is 
narrated in one sentence (16.30.1) before the next sentence tells the reader 


35 End of First Punic War: 1.62-4, where the Carthaginians are defeated in practice, 
but not in spirit (1.62.1) and their general is praised (1.62.4—6). End of Second Punic War: 
15.16—19; Hannibal is praised at 15.16.5—6, and his defeat explained as due to ‘random 
chance’ (tobt6patov) which made him face an opponent ‘stronger’ (kpeírrovoc) than himself. 

36 Polybius’ attitude to Roman foreign policy in the years 167—145 BC, while he was on 
the one hand living in the city against his will (only really true until 149) and on the other 
became ever closer friends with Scipio the Younger and his friends and family, has been 
much discussed. The most important contributions are Walbank (1965, 1972: 157-83, 1974, 
1977), Musti (1978), Ferrary (1988: 276—318), Eckstein (1995: 194-236), Champion (2004), 
McGing (2010: 129-68) and Baronowski (2011). 
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what to look out for in the narrative to follow: not the siege engines or 
siege works, but the dignity (tv yevvatotnta) and remarkable courage (tiv 
onzeppoAi|v ts ebwuyxiac) of the besieged (16.30.2—4). This is introductory 
moralising. The next two chapters tell the story of the siege, marking the 
increasingly desperate resistance of the Abydenes with occasional evalu- 
ative terms in order to remind the reader where his sympathies are sup- 
posed to lie (‘stoutly’, épp@pévac: 16.30.4; ‘bravely’, ebwbyac: 16.30.5). 
The Abydenian decision, when Philip refuses to come to terms, to entrust 
some of their elders with killing the women and children and burning the 
ships and valuables, while they themselves fight to the death, could easily 
have been presented as a monstrous resolution. Here, however, it is cast in 
a heroic light with the decision being made ‘unanimously’ (Ouo8vLAd6v: 
16.31.4) and sanctified with sacrifices (16.31.6—7). It is rounded off with 
a conclusion (16.31.8) that stresses the foresight and authority of the 
Abydene citizens, their willingness to fight to the death and the destruction 
wrought by the Macedonians, and the unjust violence of their attackers.? 
Then the action is paused for a moralising digression (16.32), which praises 
the courage of the Abydenes, compares it favourably with the desperate 
courage shown by other peoples in similar situations (16.32.1—4), and crit- 
icises fortune (tf thyn) for letting those other peoples be victorious, but 
allowing not only the Abydenes to be defeated, but also their women and 
children to fall into the hands of Philip despite the men's efforts to prevent 
this (16.32.5—6).?9 After the digression the narrative is taken up again, 
now with more evaluative vocabulary as the Abydenes fight so desperately 
that Philip is forced to withdraw his troops at nightfall (16.33.1), but are 
then betrayed by two of the elders in charge of the women and children, 
who ‘sacrificed what was honourable and admirable about the citizens’ 
resolution for the sake of their own ambition’ (katéBaAov tò oeuvòv Kai 
Onvpiáciov tfjg TOV TOAITOV npooipéosog Sia tàs idiac éAmidac: 16.33.4) 
and handed over their charges to Philip. The focus then moves first to King 
Attalus of Pergamum and then to the Romans, who both send ambassa- 
dors to tell Philip to desist from the siege (16.34.1—7). After this interlude 
to show how Philip's actions are condemned by the outside world — or at 
least by the part of the outside world which has been set up by Polybius 


37 ‘Having ratified this [i.e. the decision to kill the women and children] they stopped 
counter-mining against the enemy and came to such a decision that whenever the cross- 
wall fell, they would fight till the end on its ruins against their attackers and die there’ 
(tadta 6’ EmikvpHoavteEc TOD LEV GVTILETOAAEVEL toic TOAELIOIG åànéotnoav, Emi è totbtrv 
YOLMNV KATEOTHOAV HoT’ EMELSaV n£or TO StatEixLoLa, TOT’ &ni TOD AT@PATOS Stapdayeo0ar Kai 
dtamoOvijoKew npóc toù PraCopévous: Polyb. 16.31.8). 

38 I have discussed Polybius’ view of tyche elsewhere (Hau 2011) and would here main- 
tain that the reader is not supposed to take the criticism literally, but simply to see the expres- 
sion as an outcry against the occasional injustice of historical events. 
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as moral authorities — the taking of the city is skipped over in a participial 
phrase (ó 6& Diunnos kvpieócag tfj MOAEWS). The narrative then focuses 
on the suicides taking place all over the fallen city, which move Philip to 
grant the citizens three days to end their own lives, and concludes with a 
passage that again stresses the courage and resolve of the Abydenes.?? In 
this way the different moralising techniques work together to highlight the 
courage and uprightness of the Abydenes (and, by contrast, the villainy of 
Philip) and turn it into an exemplum for the reader to admire and, if nec- 
essary, emulate. 

The moralising techniques are tools for Polybius to use in his moral- 
didactic mission. He uses them skilfully, sometimes individually, some- 
times in forceful combinations. There are very few pages of the Histories 
that do not contain some form of moralising. We might say that moral 
didacticism is the framework that gives shape to the historical narrative as 
well as the lens through which the events are presented. 


MORAL LESSONS OF POLYBIUS 


Having analysed the means by which Polybius attempted to educate his 
readers morally, we now turn to the content of his moral lessons. For the 
sake of clarity we shall consider these under five headings: combining 
the morally right with the practically advantageous; the ability to handle 
the vicissitudes of fortune; the good commander; the good king; and the 
good man. Under the last three headings are discussed messages concerning 
the virtues and vices most associated with the three categories of historical 
characters. Such a division is to a certain extent artificial, as the lessons 
often overlap and reinforce each other in practice, and I shall attempt 
to make the main points of contact between them clear as the discussion 
progresses. 


Combining the Morally Right with the Practically Advantageous 


A characteristic feature of much of Polybius’ moral didacticism is the way 
in which the morally right tends to go hand in hand with the practically 
advantageous. The use of the concepts of ‘the good’ (tò KaA6v/T0 õikarov) 


39 oi © ABvdnvoi, mpodietrrnootec on&p otv katà TH ¿é Apyiic otáctv, Kai vopiTovTEs 
oiov si npoóótoi yivesOo tæv bnip tç natpiðos Hywvicpévav Kai teðveótov, ovau 
onépuevov TO Civ... oi 68 Aourtoi návtes OPU@V AHEAAT|TOS KATO ovyyeveiac mì TOV Oávatov 
(‘The Abydenes, having decided beforehand for their own sake to carry out their original 
decree and believing themselves to be like traitors to those who had fought and died for their 
country, were in no way trying to remain alive . . . All the rest were hurrying to bring about 
their own deaths without delay, family by family’: 16.34.11—12). 
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and ‘the advantageous’ (tO ovugépovw/tO ©péňuov) in some passages of 
the Histories has been used to connect Polybius with Stoicism, but what 
is striking about the Histories is exactly that the two are so rarely con- 
trasted and are much more often seen to work together. This stress on 
the practical advantages of morally correct behaviour is part of what has 
earned him a reputation as a cynical pragmatist, but this view only sees 
half the picture. For Polybius, practical advantage should not be sought at 
the expense of morality, but naturally results from moral behaviour, thus 
providing another reason for pursuing such behaviour. This does not make 
him a cynical pragmatist, but a material moralist. 

An extended example of a didactic paradeigma in the Histories which 
intertwines practical and moral arguments is 5.9—12, the passage where 
Polybius most extensively discusses the ‘laws of war’.*! The moralising is 
provoked by Philip V's sacking of the Aetolian city of Thermus. Polybius 
first narrates the Macedonian troops' severe ravaging of the surrounding 
countryside and looting of extremely wealthy city houses, culminating in 
their burning of all the valuables they cannot carry with them (5.8). This 
narrative is remarkable for its entirely neutral vocabulary and complete 
lack of narratorial criticism. But when Polybius then goes on to describe 
the looting of the temples and destruction of sacred objects, he introduces 
this narrative with the statement: 


Kai £coG uèv TOUTOV TÁVTA KATH TODS TOD TOAELOD VOLOUG ka c Kai óucatoc 
énpátteto: TH SE LETH TADTA THs ypr] A&yew oux oióo. 


And until now everything had been done justly and honourably according to 
the laws of war; but as for what happened afterwards, I do not know how 
to relate it. (Polyb. 5.9.1) 


There follows a narrative of the Macedonian destruction of temples and 
votive offerings, carried out because Philip and his associates were beside 
themselves with rage (rapáotaoic) over the Aetolian sacking of Dium 
and believed that they were only taking just revenge (Og diKaiw@s taðta 
MPAttovtas Kai kaOnkóvtoc: 5.9.6). This is rounded off with a moralising 


40 Connection with Stoicism: Hirzel (1882), von Scala (1890: 201-3), Walbank (1957 ad 
3.4.10). As Walbank recognises, the contrast is much older than the Stoics; it is a topos in 
Thucydides’ speeches and extant Athenian oratory. In Polybius, tò kaAóv and tò cvpipépov 
are contrasted in speeches at 8.11.7 and 24.12.2 and in the fragments 21.32c (which may well 
also be from a speech) and 15.24.6. Passages in Polybius where the good and the advanta- 
geous are parallel or said to work in unison: 3.4.10, 3.107.8, 7.3.4 (speech), 9.32.11 (speech), 
31.30.1. 

41 For Polybius’ rules of war see also 23.15. Von Scala's opinion (1890: 321-4) that 
Polybius was inspired by the Peripatetic Demetrius of Phalerum in these views may well be 
right. 
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conclusion which becomes at the same time the introduction to a lengthy 
evaluative digression: 


ġol è Tavavtia oksi ToUTMV. si 6’ ópOóg ó Adyoc, okonceiv v uéoo 
TÁPEOTI, ypopévoug OVY ETEPOIG tioív, HAAG toic && attis THs oiktac ratus 
ma paóetypaot. 


I am of the opposite opinion from them. And it is possible to examine objec- 
tively whether my argument is right by using no other examples than those 
from this very house. (Polyb. 5.9.6—7) 


The message, although so far unexpressed, must be that it is acceptable to 
ravage the enemy's land and cities, but unacceptable to destroy temples. 

A comparison with Antigonus Doson, Philip II and Alexander the Great 
follows (5.9.8—10.8). In a — moral — mental skip from impiety to brutality, 
Polybius first employs the two former individuals as examples of conquer- 
ors who treated the defeated with mildness and magnanimity (mesiac Kai 
Qu.avOponíac: 5.10.1; TH ©’ eoyvopiocóvr kai HETPIÓTNTIL 5.10.2; tfjg avTOD 
TPQOTHTOs kai kaAokayaO(ac: 5.10.3; TH WEyaAowvyia: 5.10.4). Antigonus is 
said to have been honoured for his restrained behaviour not just in Sparta, 
but throughout Greece even after his death (5.9.10) — not exactly a practical 
result perhaps, but a pleasing reward for moral behaviour, and one which 
often accrues to those Polybian victors who avoid abusing the defeated 
(more about this below). In the case of Philip II, his magnanimity after the 
Battle of Chaeronea is explicitly said to have led to a practical advantage: 
by this behaviour he won over the Athenians more effectively than he 
could have done by force and thus ‘by a small expense through his political 
shrewdness achieved his greatest success’ (up dandvy wx THV åyyivorav 
Tv peyíotnv mpaéw kateipyóoato: 5.10.4). The topic of destruction of 
sacred buildings is reintroduced by the mention of Alexander the Great, 
who is praised for leaving the temples of Thebes and Persia untouched 
and only destroying non-sacred buildings (5.10.6—-8). We are not told what 
practical results he achieved by this; the example is left to reflect badly on 
Philip V on purely moral grounds. 

Polybius then makes the comparison explicit (5.10.9—11) and states that 
Philip V should have emulated his predecessors in their magnanimity. 
However, 


totyapotv Tavavtia toig nposipnuévois &vópáciv &utrógDov tfjg £vavi(ag 
EWE napà NOL ÕÓËNG. 


Therefore, as he practised the opposite behaviour to the aforementioned 
kings, he met with the opposite reputation from everybody. (Polyb. 5.10.11) 
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As with Antigonus Doson, the reputation is thought of as a natural result of 
a man's actions, and it is considered sufficiently important to be mentioned 
as a desirable or non-desirable result depending on the type of reputation. 
This is true throughout the Histories," and Polybius always assumes that 
a reputation is an accurate reflection of a man's actions and nature. Thus, 
here, he is clearly not suggesting that it would be acceptable to burn down 
temples as long as one could do it in secret; rather, in his world, being 
thought to be something or having a reputation for being something is the 
same as being it.? 

In 5.11.3, the discussion moves from the particular to the universal, and 
Polybius gives his ‘law of war’: 


TO LEV yàp TapatpEsiobal t&v noAsuíov Kai KaTAPOEipEtv opobpta, Auiévac, 
noretc, Gvdpac, vabc, Kapnovb<s, THAAG Ta TOUTOIC TApATANoIA, dv’ OV TOdC 
uèv vmEvavtious doOgveotépoug ðv tig noou, TA 5é OMETEPA TPAYLATA 
Kai Tac ém1PoAds SvvapiKw@tTépac, TadTA LEV üvaykáGovotv oi TOD TOAELOD 
vópot kai TA TOUTOD ó(kata ópüv: TO dé LUTE TO (5 ió(otg npáyuaotv ExtKOUpiav 
uéAXovita Ld’ NVTLVOdV TapaoKEvACEW uńte toig ¿xOpois EAATTMOW npóc ye 
TOV EVEOTHTA MOAELOV EK TEPITTOD Kai vaods, GLa dé TOUTOIS VdpLaVTas Kai 
nüoav Ói Thy towwbmV kataokevur|v AvLAivecba1, TAS OK äv eino TIC siva 
Tporov Kai BvLOd AvTTAVTOS Épyov; od yàp r’ dnwdsia Sei Kai GPAVLOLA toic 
àyvor|caot ToAELEtV TODS ayaBods üvópac, GAA’ Ei StopOos1 kai LETABECEL 
TOV NLAPTHLEVOV, OVSE ODVAVAIpPEIV tà LNSEV dótkobvta toic NdtKHKOOW, 
GAA CvooalEW uov Kai ovvegaipsio8at toic üvattío:; TODS SOKODVTASG 
GStKElv. rupávvoo uèv yàp Epyov &oti TO KAKHS TOLODVTA TH qópo SeondCeEtv 
akovoiwv, poovuevov Kai piooðvta Tods DrOTUTTOLEVOUG Bacuéoc dé TO 
Tüvtüc EV TOLODVTA, SI TV EvEpyEoiav Kai OUavOpariav àyanropuevov, 
EKOVTOV ńysřoðu Kai tpootaeiv. 


To take away from the enemy and to destroy his forts, harbours, cities, 
men, ships, crops, and all other similar things through the removal of which 
one might make the enemy weaker and strengthen one’s own situation and 
campaign plans, these actions are forced upon us by the laws and justice of 
war. But to vandalise uselessly temples as well as statues and all such items 
without thereby aiding one’s own affairs in the slightest and without weak- 
ening the enemy in the relevant war — how can one not say that this is the 
action of a raving mad character? Good men should wage war on the igno- 
rant not to destroy them utterly, but to change their behaviour and correct 
their errors, and they should not destroy the innocent along with the guilty, 
but rather save those who seem to have done wrong along with the inno- 
cent. For a tyrant does evil and rules his subjects through fear, hated by and 


42 See e.g. 15.22.2—3, 22.14.1—4 and 31.23-30. 

43 See Eckstein (1995: 149-50). I frequently walk past a hairdresser's window that 
proudly proclaims ‘A Reputation For Excellence Since 1956’. In the twenty-first century too, 
we are sometimes supposed to understand that a reputation for excellence is the same as true 
excellence. 
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hating his subjects, but a king does good to everyone, is loved because of 
his benefactions and kindness, and rules as a leader over the willing. (Polyb. 
5.11.3-6) 


We are now explicitly told that destroying the land and practically useful 
buildings of the enemy is not only allowed but, in fact, necessary accord- 
ing to the ‘laws of war’ and also quite acceptable (àvoykáGovotv oi tow 
TMOAELOV VOLOL Kai TA TOUTOV Sikaua). If the victor destroys sacred buildings 
and objects, however, this is the sign of a sick mind. This neatly illustrates 
the close connection between the practically advantageous and the morally 
right in the Histories: it is fine to push one's own advantage by destroying 
the land, buldings and men of the enemy, but one should not destroy any- 
thing just for the sake of destroying it. Presumably there is also a religious 
reason for avoiding the destruction of sacred property, but that is not 
spelled out (and we shall return to Polybius’ lessons on piety below). It is 
worth noting that Polybius' ‘rules of war’ pose a very different distinction 
from the rules of the Geneva Convention, which stresses the difference 
between military personnel and equipment, which are legitimate targets, 
and the civilian population and their homes, which are not. Polybius, living 
in an age where many soldiers were still citizen soldiers and an army had to 
live off the land, considers civilian homes and fields acceptable targets, and 
only religous buildings out of bounds. 

Even more interesting, however, is the way in which Polybius slides from 
talking in concrete terms about allowed and off-limit targets to (in 5.11.5— 
6) expressing much more general sentiments, which seem only tangentially 
related to his first point. The prescriptively moralising statement that good 
men should wage war not to destroy their enemies, but to ‘correct their 
errors’ seems slightly out of kilter with the apparently religously moti- 
vated rules of war just laid out. How much less is an enemy destroyed 
if one razes every building to the ground except his temples? Even more 
confusingly, the second part of the prescription, that rather than destroy- 
ing the innocent along with the guilty, the guilty should be spared so as 
not to harm the innocent, seems much closer to the Geneva Convention 
than to the Hellenistic laws of war Polybius has just propounded. It seems 
that, as in the paradeigmatic section about Antigonus Doson, Philip II and 
Alexander the Great, Polybius slides easily and unconsciously between 
a discussion of the destruction of buildings and crops to a discussion of 
general brutality on the part of the victor. 

The slippage becomes obvious in the final sentence of the quoted passage, 
which states the time-honoured maxim that a tyrant rules through wicked 
deeds and fear and is hated whereas a king rules through benefactions and 
kindness and is loved. We have now evidently moved from the immediate 
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actions of a victor when overrunning a country to the long-term behaviour 
of a conqueror who intends to keep and rule his conquest. Considering the 
age of Roman conquest in which Polybius wrote, it is not surprising that 
the two situations were closely connected in his mind, but it reveals the 
close connection between the practical and the moral good in the Histories: 
although the initial, concrete lecturing on the laws of war, which was 
directly provoked by an incident in the narrative, condemns the destruction 
of religious buildings on the basis that this does not bring any concrete 
advantage, and thus seems to prioritise practical benefit over morality in a 
hierarchy of virtues, this hierarchy changes as the digression moves further 
and further away from the narrative of the incident that sparked it. No 
practical advantage is mentioned as attaching to the maxim that one should 
not aim to destroy one’s enemies, and the practical advantage of the good 
king (being loved by his subjects, who will then not revolt) is just a pleasant 
by-product of his morally good behaviour, which is an end in itself. 

In the last paragraph of the digression (5.11.7—12.4), Polybius returns to 
Philip V and imagines counterfactually what would have been the reaction 
of the Aetolians if Philip had refrained from destroying their temples: 
they would have condemned themselves, but admired Philip (atv uév 
katayıvóoKetv, TOV dé Dikinnov ümoó£ygo0o1 xoi OaupáGew) for his kingli- 
ness and nobility (BacUukóc Kai peyoAowdy@s: 5.12.1) and have yielded to 
him. This may seem a slightly naive assumption to a cynical reader, but it 
shows how ingrained the idea that morally good conduct leads to practi- 
cally good results is in the moral framework of the Histories. 

Polybius concludes, in a rhetorically balanced passage that beautifully 
combines the practical with the moral: 


Kai WV TO ye vikfjoat TOUS TOAELiOVS kaAXokayaO(g Kai toig aioi ODK 
&A&tt o, ueia 68 nupéxetar ypeiav tov év toic SmAOIC katophouátov. oic LEV 
yàp SV dvayKny, oic 68 Kate Tpoaipeow sikovow oi AgupÜ£vrec; kai TH [LEV 
LETH LEYOAOV EAATTOLATOV TOEITAL tv óu0p0oorv, TH 68 yopic BAGBNS npóg 
to BéXtiov LETATIONOL TOs GLApTé&vovTas. 


Surely, to conquer one’s enemies by honourable and lawful behaviour is 
more, not less, useful than victories won by use of arms. For in the one 
case, the survivors yield from necessity, in the other from choice; and in the 
one case the correction of behaviour is achieved alongside great disadvan- 
tages, in the other the behaviour of the wrongdoers is changed to the better 
without harm. (Polyb. 5.12.2—3) 


Conquering without the use of arms is easier and cheaper, but also 
more honourable. The practical and the moral purpose are so closely 


44 On the role of such counterfactuals in Polybius see Maier (2013). 
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intertwined that it is impossible to see where one ends and the other begins. 
Such combining of the moral and the practical is a distinctive feature of 
Polybius’ writing. Many of the characters who earn the highest praise 
in the Histories are men who, in the eyes of Polybius, acted morally and 
thereby won advantages for themselves (e.g. Scipio the Elder acting as the 
moderate victor at New Carthage at 10.17—19, and Scipio the Younger 
training for political life at 31.25—30), and some of the most famous pas- 
sages of the work are lengthy didactic digressions which combine the two 
aspects: 3.22—32 on the legal and moral responsibility for the Second Punic 
War, and all of book 6 on the moral and practical excellence of the Roman 
constitution. 

In moral-didactic terms, that means that the reader of the Histories is 
taught that it usually pays to be good. It also means that moral advice 
and practical advice are often intermingled in prescriptive passages, par- 
ticularly those that deal with how to be a good military commander (see 
below). 


The Ability to Handle the Vicissitudes of Fortune 


In the preface to the Histories, quoted above, Polybius states that the study 
of history is both ‘the truest education and training for civic engagement’ 
and ‘the most vivid and indeed only teacher of how to bear the vicissitudes 
of fortune with dignity'. This is an announcement of a twofold didac- 
tic purpose: partly to offer practical and moral advice specifically for the 
politician, partly to provide moral examples to follow and avoid for the 
private person who finds himself a victim of shifting fortunes. In schol- 
arship on Polybius it is the first purpose that has received by far the most 
attention. However, it is surely of no little interest that the — at first glance 
rather more limited and entirely moral — lesson of how to bear the ups 
and downs of life with dignity occupies as important a place in Polybius? 
purpose statement as the broader lesson, both practical and moral, of how 
to engage in political life. 

The theme is also prominent in the second preface, where the narra- 
tor, as we have seen above (p. 26), explains that he cannot end his work 
in 167 BC as originally envisioned because the reader would be unable 
to ‘form a considered opinion’ (nomoaobar tiv ouai) about people 
and states on the basis of their successes (t®v KatopO@pdtwv) and fail- 
ures (TOV ñatt@uátoæv) alone. Such an opinion can only be formed on 
the basis of the manner in which the two parties handled their respective 
success and misfortune. It is clear from the use of the nouns katópQopna 
and éAdétt@pa that Polybius here thinks of success and failure primarily in 
military terms, as victory and defeat. More specifically, the last ten books 
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of the Histories are supposed to offer the reader a sound basis for ‘forming 
a considered opinion’ about how Rome handled the good fortune that was 
world dominance, and how the conquered states handled their correspond- 
ing misfortune. 

The fact that the theme of human ability to cope with good and bad 
fortune is central to both of Polybius’ prefaces shows that it was at the 
heart of what he wanted to do with his Histories. No other ancient histori- 
ographer puts this theme front and centre to the same degree. Throughout 
the Histories the theme permeates the work at every level. It also figures in 
programmatic statements outside of the prefaces (1.35), and it lies at the 
heart of Polybius’ fascination with the Roman constitution, which shows 
its worth in that it prevents the state from growing overconfident in good 
fortune (Polyb. 6.18.5—6). It is a frequent topic in speeches delivered by 
characters (e.g. the speeches of Scipio and Hannibal to each other after the 
Battle of Zama, 15.6.4—8.14), and it is the most common topic for explicit 
moralising in the work as a whole. Perhaps surprisingly when seen from 
the point of view of modern readers, the focus is more often on the ability 
to bear success than to bear misfortune. In the world of the Histories the 
temptation to overstep the boundaries when successful is quite simply the 
one thing that most often leads human beings astray from the path of 
morality.*° The mistake is so common that success, especially political or 
military success, becomes a sort of test, which most men fail by becoming 
arrogant and abusive, and only a few pass by staying humble and humane. 

The first explicit moralising on a character's handling of changeable for- 
tunes is 1.35. This is the conclusion to the story of how the Roman consul 
M. Atilius Regulus first defeats the Carthaginians in battle and arrogantly 
offers them such harsh conditions that they decide to fight on, whereupon 
he himself is defeated in battle and taken captive by the Carthaginians: 


"Ev à kup TOAAG tic äv OpOAc érionpotvóuevog sdpor npóc éxavópÜoociv 
toO TOV àvOpinov Piov cuvteAgo0Évta. Kai yàp TO StaMLOTEIV TH vOyn, koi 
LGALoTa KATH Tas ebTpAytac, EvapyéOTATOV éqávr THOL TOTE 01 tv Mápkou 
OVUATOLATOV' O YAP Kp TPdTEpov où Sid0vdc EAEov OSE ovyyvóunv toic 
TtTaiovolw Tapa WOdacG AvTOG ijysto ðenoóuevos tobtov nepi tfjg EAvTOD 
ootrnpítac. 


45 Passages moralising explicitly on how to handle good and bad fortune: 1.55.1—3, 2.2—4, 
3.31.2—4, 4.48.5—13, 5.46.6—7, 6.2.5—6, 6.10, 6.18.5—6. 6.44, 8.20.8—12, 8.21.10—11, 9.42.5-8, 
IO.17.6—19, IO.40, II.2, 15.6.3—8.14, 15.17.4, 18.33.4-7, 18.37, 25.3.9—10, 27.8.8—9, 29.20, 
30.6—9, 36.4.9—5.5. 

46 The importance of bearing good fortune with moderation is propounded so often in 
the Histories that Walbank (1957: 19) terms it ‘the same trite homily’ repeated with *monot- 
onous regularity'. 
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If one distinguishes correctly, it is possible to find in this situation much to 
contribute to the correction of human life. Because of what happened to 
Marcus, everyone at the time saw clearly that fortune should be distrusted, 
especially in times of success. For he who only a little before had not offered 
pity or mercy to the defeated was almost immediately himself led away to 
beg for his own life from these same people. (Polyb. 1.35.1—-3) 


This prescriptively moralising conclusion makes the narrative of Regulus 
a didactic paradeigma and an interpretative template for the many similar 
stories that follow." The passage links back to the implicitly moralis- 
ing narrative of Regulus’ earlier treatment of the ambassadors from the 
defeated Carthaginians (1.31). Here, Regulus was said to make ‘harsh 
demands’ (tò Dópog t&v Emttaypat@v: 1.31.6; TH BapdtHtL ToD Mápkov: 
1.31.7) because he believed that he had already won the final victory (ac 
HON KEKPATHKws TOV ÓXov: 1.31.6). In this he was clearly mistaken, and his 
mistake leads to his own undoing, demonstrating that, in typical Polybian 
fashion, it would have been more advantageous to have behaved with mod- 
eration and humility. Despite the fact that Regulus’ situation was quite 
different from that of the men he had previously humiliated — they were 
ambassadors negotiating on behalf of their threatened city; Regulus is a 
captive, but his city is not under direct threat — the narrator makes it sound 
as if he has swapped places with the men he previously humiliated: ‘he who 
only a little before... was almost immediately himself led away to beg for 
his own life from these same people’. The result is an emphasis on the strik- 
ing, paradoxical or ironic in the change in Regulus’ circumstances, which 
gives it an air of a dramatic peripeteia. 

Regulus thus fails the test of good fortune. So does the rebel Achaeus, 
whose adoption of the royal title was used as an example of moralising 
by means of evaluative vocabulary above (pp. 35-6). His capture and exe- 
cution by Antiochus HI later earn a moralising conclusion admonishing 
the reader to trust no one easily (undevi miotevew poótoc) and not to be 
boastful in success (pt) peyadavysiv év taic evapayiaic) because, ‘being 
human’, we need always to be prepared for everything (nüv 6$ npooóoküv 
àvOpómnouc Svtac: 8.21.11). Similarly, the Aetolians are turned into a neg- 
ative paradeigma in 2.2—4. Here they lay siege to the city of Medium, and 
when the city is on the verge of giving in just before the annual election 
of the Aetolian strategos, the retiring strategos claims his right before the 
Aetolian Assembly to a part of the spoils when the city falls. The Assembly 
decides that both the retiring and the new strategos will have their part, 


47 Itseems that the laudatory Regulus legend of the Roman tradition, seen most famously 
in Hor. Carm. 3.5 and Cic. Off. 3.99, had not yet taken root at the time of Polybius; see Leach 
(2014). 
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and that both names will be inscribed on the victory dedication. Shortly 
afterwards the Medionians receive help from the Illyrians, who overwhelm 
the Aetolian lines and liberate the city. The Medionians celebrate and ded- 
icate the captured arms to the gods with a mocking inscription mentioning 
both the retired and the new Aetolian strategos. The narrator concludes: 


THs t0yng HomEep Emitndes Kai toig GAAoig avOpmmoic nì tõv ksivoig 
OvVLBAIVOVT@V võsikvvuévns TIV avdtiis Sbvaptv. à yap nò TOV £y0piv 
abdtot zpoosóókov Soov ijón asiosoOa1, taðta npátteiv adtoic éKksivoic 
Tapédm@Kev v móávo Ppaysel ypóvo Kath tæv moAeu(ov. AitwAci dé TH 
TApAdsoE@ YPNOALEVOL ovpipopi TaVvTac Edidacav undéxote DovAeóso0on TEpi 
TOD HEAAOVTOS Ws SN yeyovótoc, unè TpoKatEAmiCew Bepotovpiévoug onép 
Ov ak évdexousvov éotw GAAwc yevéoOat, véus è uepíóa TH Tapasoem 
TOVTAXT u&v avOpamovs dvtac, UdAtota 5’ év toic TOAELIKOIC. 


Fortune, as if on purpose, demonstrating its power to other human beings 
by what had happened to these men. For the things which they themselves 
had been expecting imminently to suffer at the hands of their enemies she 
granted them to do themselves to those enemies a very short time later. And 
the Aetolians, in suffering this unexpected disaster, taught everyone never to 
deliberate about the future as if it has already happened and never to expect 
firmly things which may yet possibly turn out otherwise, but to allot a 
portion to the unexpected in all matters since we are human, and especially 
in war. (Polyb. 2.4.35) 


Again we see the sudden change in circumstances attributed to fortune 
(tyche), and again we have a reminder that we are only human and thus 
cannot know the future. As in the Regulus passage, there is also a deliber- 
ate mirroring of previous success with present misfortune (the inscription 
on the shields mocking the decree of the Aetolians), and it is hinted that 
an abusive or overconfident victor is brought low exactly because of his 
abusiveness or overconfidence. These features are all typical of Polybius’ 
moralising on the topic of the changeability of fortune and human ability 
to cope with it. It is important to point out, however, that Polybius — in 
contrast with Diodorus, as we shall see in the next chapter — never explic- 
itly says that such actions or attitudes are punished by tyche or the divine; 
the closest he gets is saying that it ‘looked as if? tyche had punished the 
overconfident (2.4.3, 1.86.7, 20.7.2). Nonetheless it is a fact, and a very 
didactic one, that characters in the Histories who do not know how to 
handle good fortune with moderation usually come to sticky ends.” 
While most characters in the Histories fall into the trap of becoming 
overconfident in good fortune, there are a heroic few who avoid the pitfall. 


48 Contra Roveri (1982: 322), who uses 2.4.3-5 as an example of tyche acting as punisher. 
For a discussion of the concept of tyche in Polybius see Hau (2011). 
49 See e.g. 1.35.1—3, 2.2—4, 4.48.5-13 with 8.20, 5.46.6—7 with 5.48, 25.3.9—10. 
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The first conspicuous example (in the extant text) is Scipio Africanus the 
Elder. After his victories over the Carthaginians in Iberia the former allies 
of the Carthaginians come over to his side in droves, and they address him 
as ‘king’. Scipio is here in a situation similar to that of Achaeus, but he 
handles the situation rather better, and tells the Iberians that ‘he wanted 
to be called kingly by everyone and to truly live up to that, but that he did 
not want to be king or to be called king by anyone'.? The narrator then 
launches into an evaluative digression in praise of this action, stating that 
it proves Scipio’s ‘greatness of soul’ (ueyaAowvyia) that he did not accept 
what tyche offered him (10.40.6). It is even more impressive, the narrator 
says, that Scipio rejected the temptation later in life when he was the con- 
queror of the entire world and was hailed as king everywhere, and this truly 
shows to what degree ‘Scipio surpassed other men in greatness of soul ^! 
The two other characters who conspicuously avoid the trap are Aemilius 
Paullus and his adopted son, grandson of Scipio the Elder, Scipio Africanus 
the Younger. Both of these express the Polybian message in a speech deliv- 
ered to fellow-Romans using a defeated enemy as an example of the change- 
ability of fortune: Scipio the Younger points to the surrendered Carthaginian 
statesman Hasdrubal and declares that this demonstrates the power of tyche 
and teaches that human beings should not become overconfident (undénote 
Aéyew umó& npáttew pndév onzepnoavov üvOpomnov óvta: 38.20); Aemilius 
Paullus expresses the doctrine in more detail when presenting the captured 
Perseus to the Senate (in an example of a speech that gains its didactic 
authority from corresponding to narratorial moralising elsewhere in the 
work, 29.20). Both of these examples spring from the type of situation that 
most often sparks Polybian moralising on the right way to handle good 
fortune, namely scenes of the victorious general. In these situations the ques- 
tion of how to behave in great success becomes a question of how to treat 
the defeated and/or captives, and the challenge — which most victors fail — is 
to show mildness and magnanimity because of a realisation that we are all 
human beings and subjects of unstable fortune.? A corollary of such an 
awareness of one's humanity, with its limited control and its solidarity with 
other human beings, is that the victor treats the defeated mildly, not because 
they deserve it, but because this is the way to preserve his own honour and 
enhance his own glory (see especially 15.17.4). This then becomes a way of 
breaking the circle of revenge dictated by traditional Greek morality.? 


50 PovAsoOa Kai Aéyeo0o01 Tapa noi xoi tais GANVEiatc onápyew, Dacus ye uiv oot 
eivor Oérew obe Aéysc0ot nap’ OddSEvi: 10.40.5. 

51I tocobrov onep£Ogto LEyAAOWLYXiG TOs GAAOUS åVOPÓTOVG: 10.40.9. 

52 Examples are: 9.42—5—8, 10.17—19, 15.4.6—12, I§.17.4, 22.16. 

53 Such ‘victor-after-the-victory scenes’ have been discussed in detail as a type-scene in 
Greek historiography more generally in Hau (2008). 
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An interesting variation on the paradeigma of the good, moderate victor 
is the crying general. The most famous example is Scipio the Younger at 
the burning of Carthage. In a short fragment found in the Constantinian 
excerpts Scipio and Polybius, as a character in his own work, are watch- 
ing the flames together, and Scipio exclaims ‘Polybius, this is a glorious 
moment, but somehow I fear and foresee that some day someone else 
will give this same order with regard to my country.’ The quotation is 
followed by an enthusiastic endorsement by the narrator, who labels the 
ability to keep in mind, at the moment of victory, the instability of human 
fortune and the possibility that it may be turned around in the future ‘a 
characteristic of a great man and one worthy of remembrance’ (ugyóAou 
Kai t£Ae(ou Kai ovAAXnónv à&tov uvńung: 38.21.3). From the later historian 
Appian? we have testimony about what the rest of the scene looked like. 
In a passage which professes to be a summary of Polybius, Scipio cries for 
his enemy (daxptdoat Kai qavepóg yevéoO0at kAaíov Onép noAsuíov) and 
quotes the Iliad 6.448-9, which predicts the fall of Troy, as an allegory for 
the future fall of Rome. It is probably safe to assume that the narratorial 
endorsement in the original Histories encompassed both the Homeric quo- 
tation and the tears beside the first exclamation.?6 Earlier in the Histories, 
Antiochus III bursts into tears when looking at the captured rebel Achaeus 
(8.20.9—10), who has been threatening his rule for years. The narrator com- 
ments: ‘This happened to him, I think, because he saw how unexpected and 
impossible to guard against events caused by tyche can be." Thirdly, in 
Diodorus 27.6.1, which almost certainly used Polybius as a source, Scipio 
the Elder cries at the sight of the captured Syphax.^? 

It seems that tears at the sight of a defeated enemy are an appropriate 
response in Polybius. The tears must be provoked by pity for the van- 
quished, but the pity seems closely bound up with an intellectual and 
emotional realisation that fortunes are changeable and that the same fate 
may at some time in the future strike the victor himself (or his country). 
This is a different sort of pity from the one encouraged by Christianity, 
which does not rely on any sense that a similar fate may strike the pitier, 
and is strongly connected with compassion; but it is closely related to 
the Aristotelian description of pity as an emotion felt for someone 


54 ‘@ IIoAvfie," een *oXov pev, dX ovk ol onog gyo S€510. kot MPOOPOpan HY TOTE tic 
GALOS TOdTO TO TAPAYYEALA SWoEt EPI THs muetepag matpiBoc : 38.21.1. 

55 App. Pun. 132, included in the Loeb edition of Polybius as 38.22. 

56 For a cogent argument about which one of the three versions of this passage to accept 
as Polybius’ original see Walbank (1979: ad loc.). 

57 toOto Ô' Exadev Op@v, wc Eporye óokei, TO SVOMVAAKTOV koi TAPAAOYOV TOV EK TÅG TÓXNG 
ovpBawovtov: 8.20.10. 

58 The tears of Scipio are briefly discussed by Brink and Walbank (1954: 104), who argue 
that this response marks him out in the Histories as a ‘sensitive Hellenist’. 
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similar to oneself suffering something that might conveivably happen to 
oneself.°? 

We may wonder whether the crying victor is perhaps a way for the 
historiographer to make otherwise criticisable behaviour towards the 
defeated (such as burning their city) or the captured (such as executing 
them, perhaps after parading them in a triumph) into something that can 
be praised and used as a positive moral paradeigma, but Polybius may not 
have thought about it in such cynical terms. He may have considered the 
execution of enemy leaders such as Perseus and Syphax, and perhaps even 
the burning of Carthage (although see above, p. 37), a military necessity to 
ensure the safety of the victor’s own city, much as the burning of farmland 
and the killing of the inhabitants were considered acceptable in the ‘rules 
of war’ passage discussed above. In that case, the difference between a 
humble and an overconfident victor becomes the perpetrating or avoid- 
ance of extra, unnecessary harm to the captives, and the state of mind in 
which the burning of the city was executed. That is, if Scipio the Elder 
had tortured and humiliated Syphax, or if Scipio the Younger had laughed 
and joked while burning Carthage, they would have been made into nega- 
tive paradeigmata.9" As it is, the tears and the expressed awareness of the 
changeability of fortune make them positive ones. 

Considering the emphasis in the Histories on the changeability of fortune 
and the right way to handle success, we might expect an equally codified 
system for how to cope with misfortune. In fact, moralising on the ability 
or inability to handle misfortune and defeat is significantly less frequent. 
The most explicit paradeigma is Philip V after his defeat at Cynoscephalae . 
In an evaluative digression the narrator expresses his surprise that someone 
who did not know how to behave in success could handle defeat so well 
(18.33.1—4). Three specific actions of Philip are praised: that he has done 
everything he could to win the battle, that he makes an effort to gather 
the survivors, and that he burns the royal correspondence in order not to 
implicate anyone else in his downfall. What is admired is Philip's ability to 
show forethought even in this extreme situation by exercising some degree 
of damage control instead of fleeing in panic. In other words, Philip is 
praised for keeping his head in misfortune and for not taking others with 
him in his fall. 

Such cool-headed, rational behaviour in defeat is generally admired in 
the Histories. Various peoples are praised for not panicking and for stand- 


59 Arist. Rh. 2.8 1385b. For a lucid discussion of this view of pity see Pelling (2012). 

60 In practice, considering Polybius’ friendship with the younger Scipio and his Roman 
readership, this might have been difficult. If Polybius had wanted to criticise either Scipio's 
behaviour as victor, he would have had to do it subtly, in a similar way to his questioning of 
the justice of destroying Carthage in 36.9 (see above, p. 37). 
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ing by their principles even in defeat. Thus, after their defeat by Regulus, 
the Carthaginians refuse his unreasonable conditions yevvaíog (1.31.8); 
after Cannae the Roman Senate prevents the populace from panicking 
and considers their options &vépwddc (3.118.7); and after a defeat in the 
Social War the Achaeans keep standing by their allies and bear the disaster 
yewatws (4.15.5): each situation functions as a paradeigma contributing 
to the purpose Polybius declared for his work in his preface. Similarly, but 
more dramatically, individuals are usually praised for their ability to accept 
when they are beaten and for their courage in facing the consequences, 
be they forced negotiations (Hamilcar Barca, 1.62.3—6), compliance with 
harsh demands (Hannibal, 15.19.8; Mago the Bruttian, 36.4.9—5.5) or 
even death (Cleomenes, 5.38—9; Hasdrubal, 11.2). A fragment from De 
Virtutibus et Vitiis is a lengthy evaluative digression contrasting good and 
bad behaviour in extreme political misfortune (30.6—9). It discusses the 
actions of the Greek statesmen who had opposed Rome and were faced 
with the consequences after the Battle of Pydna. Some committed suicide 
and are elaborately praised by the narrator (30.7.1—4). Others, who had 
never been openly on the side of Perseus, faced charges and resourcefully 
defended themselves in court. They are also praised, if a little less enthu- 
siastically (30.7.5—8). A third category, however, panicked, accused others 
in order to save themselves, and fled from one corner of the Greek world 
to the other, thereby bringing other people into danger by asking for pro- 
tection, until they were finally apprehended and executed. This category 
is turned into a detailed and scornful negative paradeigma (30.8—9). They 
are criticised not for being on the wrong side or for failing in their political 
endeavours (as argued by Walbank 1965), but for not having the courage 
to take responsibility for their own actions and face the consequences. 
The overall message is that human beings cannot control the world, that 
we may all be brought to the extremes of good and bad fortune in our lives, 
but that we can control our own reactions to such events and that we must 
bear either with equal dignity (the yewvaiws of the preface). In success this 
means staying humble and humane; in disaster it means keeping a clear 


61 This passage is lucidly discussed by Eckstein (1995: 40-3), whose excellent book 
offers a discussion of many aspects of Polybius’ moralising and connects it with biographical 
details of Polybius’ life. He concludes that Polybius! moral stance is that of the traditional 
Greek elite, and that his main message is an exhortation to his fellow-aristocrats, Greek and 
Roman, to combine this ethos with the courage to take significant action and live with its 
consequences. It will become clear from the analysis offered below that I largely agree with 
Eckstein on the traditional nature of Polybius’ views, although I believe that there are two 
significant exceptions to it. Likewise I agree that courage to take action and live with its 
consequences was one of Polybius’ moral messages, but taking this as his only message is 
too narrow a view of a long and complex text. The passage is also well discussed by Petzold 
(1969: 59-60). 
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head and carrying on if possible, or facing the consequences unflinchingly 
if there is no other way out. 


Courage, Reason and the Good Commander 


Apart from the ability to handle success, the two virtues most often praised 
in the Histories are courage and reason. Let us begin with the more tradi- 
tional virtue, namely courage. 

The courage to face defeat which has been discussed above fits into 
a larger Polybian didactic message about taking responsibility for one’s 
actions. Into this category fall several passages which blame a people for 
its own disaster, such as the digression castigating the Epirotes for allow- 
ing a garrison stronger than their own city and made up of barbarians 
(2.7.5-12), and the famous digression on why the Greek catastrophe of 
145 BC was worse than the Carthaginian one of 146 BC (answer: because 
they could not blame it on fortune, but only on their own folly, 38.1—3). 
Passages such as these show that Eckstein is right to take the courage to 
face the consequences of one's actions as one of the major moral lessons a 
reader is supposed to draw from the Histories.” 

More traditional, physical courage of the type shown on the battle- 
field is equally prominent in the didactic programme of the Histories. The 
nouns TOAHA, àvópeta, svyvyia and yevvarótng as well as their adjective and 
adverb cognates, proliferate in battle descriptions and are clearly meant 
to be worthy of imitation (see e.g. 3.116—117). The repeated instances of 
such characteristics making the difference between victory and defeat, or 
between a city's being lost or saved, amount to implicit moralising by the 
correlation between behaviour and result. The fierce but futile resistance 
against Philip V by the citizens of Abydus discussed above (pp. 40-2 is the 
exception that proves the rule: in the moralising digression that precedes 
the treachery of the elders and thereby the fall of the city and the mass 
suicide of the citizens, the narrator states that: 


600 Kai WdALOT’ àv Tic Eni ts ABvonvev nepureteíag Lépyatto TH voyn, tót 
TUS HEV TOV TPOEIPHLEVOV ODUMOPAC oiov £Aeroaca TapavTiKa SiwpOdoato, 
mepWeioa tiv viknv Ga Kai THY ootnpíav toig ànnàniouévois, nepi ò’ 
ABvdnvev tijv évavtiav siye SidAnyiw. 


Therefore one might well blame fortune for the dramatic change in the 
Abydenes’ situation because she, as if in pity, immediately set right the fates 
of the aforementioned peoples and brought about victory and salvation for 


62 Eckstein (1995: passim, esp. 210-25, 272-83). 
63 See e.g. 1.53.13, 2.33.7 with 2.32.9—10, 5.4.6—13. 
64 See e.g. 1.36.7, 2.9.1—6, 4.57.2—58, 5.76.11. 
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those who had lost all hope, but for the Abydenes she held the opposite 
judgement. (Polyb. 16.32.5) 


Polybius clearly thinks that the Abydenes should have been saved by their 
bravery, and the fact that they were not is so inexplicable that it can only 
be put down to the work of fortune.9 Usually in the Histories, courage is 
one of the main qualities needed for success, not only in individual battles, 
but also in the long term. Thus, one of the main benefits of the Roman 
constitution is that it instils courage into its citizens (6.52—5), and it is this 
constitution that has won Rome world supremacy (6.2.8—10). 

On an individual level, courage is displayed conspicuously by the major 
heroes of the Histories (Philopoemen. 2.67—9; Scipio the Younger, 31.29' 
35.4), and is a stock characteristic of any good man, listed along with 
other qualities such as — typically — good birth, generosity, moderation 
and intelligence.® At the opposite end of the spectrum, cowardice is one 
of the vices typically listed for any bad character in the Histories, along 
with other undesirable qualities such as laziness, greed and effeminacy 
(e.g. Agathocles, 15.34; Prusias, 36.15). Some major villains, however, are 
brave, but morally corrupt: Antiochus III displays bravery at 11.39.15—16, 
but turns into a villain at 15.20; Philip V is described as courageous at 
4.77—8 and turns bad at 7.11. The Celtic barbarians are inherently brave,” 
but are ultimately ineffective because their bravery is not tempered with 
reason (2.35.2—3). A good man in the Histories needs a combination of 
courage and reason, steered by a moral compass. 

Likewise, a good military commander in the Histories needs to be brave, 
but to hold his courage in check with reason. Reason is particularly empha- 
sised in two of the work's longest digressions, one offering general thoughts 
about the qualities that make a good commander (9.12—20; the context is 
lost) and one focusing particularly on the qualities of Scipio Africanus the 
Elder (10.2-5). The digression on the generic good commander is obvi- 
ously didactic, but less obviously moralising. The digression begins with 
the statement that success is possible in every military endeavour if one 
acts with reason (obv và: 9.12.1) and that fewer things are achieved in war 
‘in the open and with force’ (npoór|Aog xoi pete Bíac) than ‘with trickery 
and good timing’ (eta ddA0v Kai ov Kap: 9.12.2). It continues to state 
that most mistakes are due to a commander’s ignorance (àyvoíac) and 


65 A possibly parallel case is 16.22a, a fragment extolling the courage of the inhabitants 
of Gaza, according to the epitomiser in connection with the narrative of Antiochus IIIs 
sacking of the city. It is, however, impossible to see whether the narrator in the original text 
had anything to say about the futility of the bravery displayed here. 

66 See e.g. 21.9, 22.22, 31.11—14. 

67 See e.g. 1.78.1—9, 2.30.7, 22.21. 
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carelessness/inactivity (paOupíac), with no mention of courage or cow- 
ardice (9.12.4). Then the advice gets more specific: a commander must 
be secretive (9.13.1-5), must know how to calculate the length and time 
of marches (9.13.6), how to choose the right time for the execution of his 
plans (9.13.7) and how to select suitable signals and countersignals as well 
as accomplices (9.13.9). He needs first- and second-hand knowledge of the 
terrain (9.14.1—4) and theoretical knowledge of astronomy and geometry 
(9.14.5—15 and 20). There are plenty of things that cannot be foreseen — the 
examples given are all instances of extreme weather — so the commander 
has a duty to foresee at least the ones that can be (9.16.4). Examples are 
then given of military stratagems which have failed through a lack of fore- 
sight or the incompetence of the commander (9.17—19). The failures are 
labelled with moral terms (aioypóg: 9.18.3; wet” aioyóvng: 9.18.9), which 
demonstrates once again the extent to which the moral and the practical 
converge in Polybius’ didacticism. 

At the end of the digression, a reader is left with the impression that the 
good commander in Polybius’ Histories is a creature entirely of the mind, 
with no room for emotion or morality. This impression is strengthened 
by a digression in the following book which serves to introduce Scipio 
Africanus the Elder into the narrative. This digression begins on a polemi- 
cal note with the statement that people are bound to get the wrong impres- 
sion about this great man because existing accounts of his life are very 
wide of the mark (10o.2.1—3). The problem, it turns out, is that people gen- 
erally ascribe Scipio’s successes partly to divine influence or good fortune, 
whereas they were really due to his own intelligence (10.2.4—13). Polybius 
goes on to argue this case by narrating two incidents from Scipio’s youth. 
The second incident is the notorious case where Scipio makes a rational 
calculation (Aoyi&óuevog: 10.4.3) of his brother’s best chances of gaining 
the aedileship and then lies to his mother and pretends to have received 
a divine dream, which she proceeds to help him fulfil (10.4.1—5.8).65 The 
first incident, however, is interesting for what it shows about the inter- 
play between courage and reason in the ideal Polybian commander: here, 
Scipio, on his very first military campaign as a 17-year old, sees his father 
in danger on the battlefield and charges his attackers alone ‘with reckless 
daring’ (rapapóAogc kai ToAUNPAs: 10.3.5). He saves his father and thereby 
gains a reputation for bravery, but then in subsequent years, when the fate 
of Rome depends on him, only rarely (omaviwc: 10.3.7) exposes himself 
to danger. ‘This’, concludes the narrator, ‘is the characteristic of a com- 


68 This has grated on the sensibilities of many modern scholars; see e.g. Pédech (1964: 
222—3) and Walbank (1967: ad loc.). 

69 onavíog is a conjecture for the návrog of the manuscript, which would give the oppo- 
site meaning and make the sentence nonsensical. See Walbank (1967: ad loc.). 
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mander not trusting in fortune, but possessing intelligence’ (6mEp (oiv 
EOTLV OD TÑ TÓXN TIOTEÓVOVTOG, GAAG vodV EYOVTOG NYEMOVOG: 10.3.7). 

On the basis of especially these two digressions, Pédech has argued that 
Polybius valued pure, rational pragmatism over moral considerations and 
traditional Greek values. Pédech argues that the heroes of the Histories, 
especially Hannibal, Scipio Africanus and Philopoemen, come off as very 
similar because they all show the qualities that Polybius admired, namely 
primarily cold, rational calculation. As the work progresses into events 
Polybius himself had experienced, these heroes become fewer and further 
between because the historical characters he had actually met could not 
so easily be fitted into this preconceived mould.” There is some truth 
in this, but it is not the whole truth, as Eckstein has clearly shown.” 
Firstly, Polybius nowhere says that the commander must never participate 
in the fighting, only that he should choose his battles carefully. This is even 
true in the digression where he compares the Roman general Marcellus, 
who got himself killed in battle ‘more like a fool than like a general’ 
(AKAKOMTEPOV Tj OTPATHYIKMTEPOV: 10.32.7), and Hannibal, who managed 
to stay alive through many years of dangerous campaigning (10.32.7—33.8): 
the message is that a general should participate only in major engagements 
where ‘everything is at risk? (oig ovunáoyst tà ÓAa: 10.32.9). Secondly, 
Polybius often expresses great admiration for commanders who fight in 
the front line even when that leads to their death. Eckstein gives as prime 
example the narrative of how Philopoemen, after routing the mercenaries 
of the Spartan tyrant Machanidas, leaves the battlefield in order to hunt 
down the tyrant and face him in single combat (r1.17—18). The story is 
told with much evaluating phrasing, and the reader is clearly meant to 
admire the victorious, heroic Philopoemen. However, such behaviour by a 
military commander, especially of a newly instituted and still fragile force, 
can hardly be called calculated or well-reasoned. As contributory evidence 
Eckstein adds the death in battle of Hamilcar Barca (2.1.7—8), the last battle 
of the Rhodian admiral Theophiliscus (16.5) and the wounding in battle 
of Antiochus III (10.49), all narrated with admiration and approval by the 
Polybian narrator. 

As Eckstein observes, it is possible to reconcile these heroic narratives 
with the digressions that focus on a commander's rational intelligence: 
Polybius’ message is clearly that a military commander needs to possess 
a combination of courage and intelligence, and that he needs the latter 
in order to decide when the time is right to display the former. In fact, 
Polybius’ Hannibal and Scipio Africanus are both excellent examples of 


70 Pédech (1964: 216-29). 
71 Eckstein (1995: 28—40). 
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commanders who successfully combine these two traits.? The exception 
that proves the rule is Aratus the Elder, whose unique combination (tiv 
iótótrita. THs pocsoGc: 4.7.11) of acute mental abilities and daring in strata- 
gems with cowardice in the face of battle presents enough of a problem for 
Polybius to devote a special digression to its discussion (4.7.11-8). 

It is surely significant, however, that calculating reason is stressed as the 
prime quality of a good commander in theoretical, polemical digressions of 
high rhetoric, whereas courage and a commander's presence on the battle- 
field remain important in the narrative of events and short praise passages. 
It seems that Polybius was prepared to argue the case for pure reason in 
strong tones where he felt it was polemically important, that is, as part of a 
debate about the nature of Scipio's successes (unfortunately we do not have 
the context of the digression on the good commander, so we do not know 
what sparked it), but that he was equally happy to present the heroic 
actions of commanders in the battle line as positive paradeigmata when 
not contesting a specific point.” It may be going too far to say that Polybius 
advocated one type of behaviour with his head and another with his heart, 
but it is a fact that the moral lessons of his Histories had room for both. 

A few further qualities round off the good commander. These are 
perhaps best seen through their opposites, in a digression on the impor- 
tance for a commander of knowing the moral weaknesses of his opponent 
(3.81). The potential weaknesses are: carelessness (paðvpiav) and lack of 
initiative (àpyíav), drunkenness (tv mpdc TOV oivov éni&vpíav), addiction 
to sex (TUG TOV àqopoótotov óppi&c) and — singled out as the most dangerous 
vices for a commander — cowardice and stupidity (devia Kai BAakeía). 
Then, as most useful for the enemy and most risky for the commander's 
own side, there is added the group of rashness (nponétew), over-boldness 
(0pacótno) and unthinking passion (0vpóg GAoyoc) along with vanity and 
delusion (kevodoéia Kai ti@oc). In the narrative of events, most of these 
play a part: carelessness and lack of initiative are the main flaws of Hanno 
(vwOp@c: 1.74.2 and r3), rashness that of the much-maligned Minucius 
(tóApav: 3.104.8—9) and unthinking passion that of Flaminius (Oopo0 
TAÑPNG: 3.82.2), who occasioned the digression. No one in the extant text 
gets killed as a direct result of his vanity, but several generals are castigated 


for being all show and no substance (e.g. Aristocrates of Rhodes, 33.4).”4 


72 Hannibal, 3.17, 3.69.12—14, 3.78.5—79; Scipio Africanus, 10.2-5 (as discussed above) 
and 10.13-14. 

73 This is parallel to his use of tyche, which is treated as a force of no account in compar- 
ison with human reason in polemical passages, as a predestining force in rhetorical passages 
and as a figure of speech in the narrative of events. See Hau (2011). 

74 Other good generals are: Fabius, 3.89.2—3 (intelligently cautious); Aemilius Paullus, 
3.106.11 (courageous and intelligent) and 3.116.9-11: (dutiful and brave); Diophanes of 
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Drunkenness and an addiction to sexual pleasures are never (in the extant 
text) shown to affect a battle, but are typical characteristics of the bad 
ruler, as we shall see below. On the positive side, Hannibal is repeatedly 
praised for taking good care of his soldiers with the result that they remain 
unfailingly loyal to him even under extreme circumstances,” but other- 
wise the relationship between the commander and his men is not one that 
receives a lot of attention, a fact which distinguishes Polybius significantly 
from the other soldier-historian of this study, Xenophon. 


The Good King: Benefactions, Non-Violence and 
Moderate Living 


Just like military commanders, kings play a large part in Polybius’ Histories 
and are often turned into moral paradeigmata.”® Hellenistic kings were, of 
course, also military commanders, and for this reason they are regularly 
praised for having or criticised for lacking both courage and intelligence. 
They did, however, need many more qualities besides, and Polybius is 
pleasingly consistent in which ones to recommend to his readers. 

This can be seen from a comparison of three evaluative digressions prais- 
ing good kings: Hiero II of Syracuse (7.8.1-8), Eumenes II of Pergamum 
(32.8) and Massinissa of Numidia (36.16). To begin with Hiero: he won 
power entirely by his own talents (7.8.1) and without harming any of his 
citizens (7.8.2) and maintained it in the same way (7.8.3), which the nar- 
rator labels ‘the most unexpected thing of all’ (6 távtov mapado€dtatov: 
7.8.3). Indeed there were no plots against him throughout his fifty-four- 
year-long rule (7.8.4). This is posited as the reason why Hiero could rule 
without killing or exiling citizens (yap: 7.8.4), but in the didactic world of 
the Histories it is fair to assume that causation also works the other way: he 
treated his citizens well, and they rewarded him with loyalty. The tyrant is 
then praised for having done great benefactions to the Greeks in an attempt 
to win a great reputation (ebepyetuKm@TatOs Kai quuoóo&ótatog yevópievog 
gic TOUS “EAAnvac: 7.8.6) and thereby won great fame for himself and good- 
will towards his city (ueyGAnv pév adta ddEav, od pikpav õè Xopakooíotg 


Megalopolis, 21.9 (physical strength and bravery); Opimius, 33.10.4—11 (intelligence). Other 
bad generals are: Tiberius, 3.70.7 (ambitious and overconfident); Flaminius, 3.80, 3.81.12— 
82.8, 3.83.6-84.15 (overconfident and incompetent); Antiochus III at Raphia; 5.85.11-13 
(young and inexperienced). 

75 See e.g. 3.14.2-4, 3.60.1—7, II.19.4. 

76 As discussed in the Introduction to this study, that does not mean that only kings 
could learn from their examples. It is entirely possible to adapt the positive characteristics of 
Polybian kings to fit the private circumstances of any reader, and the main lesson — that good 
kings win praise and fame in the pages of history while bad ones are blackened forever — is 
a salutary one. 
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ebdvoiav: 7.8.6). Finally, although he lived amidst luxury, he managed to 
stay moderate (o@@povoc: 7.8.8) and thereby kept mentally and physically 
fit into old age." 

Eumenes and Massinissa do not quite map on to this template because 
they were both born to power, but their achievements are nevertheless 
similar, both to those of Hiero and to those of each other. In all cases, 
the king’s greatest achievement is said to be increasing the wealth 
of his country, for Eumenes by adding territory (32.8.3-4), in the case 
of Massinissa by turning desert into farmland (36.16.7-9). The second of 
Eumenes' great deeds is his benefactions towards the Greeks, which he, 
like Hiero, performed pùoðočótatoc (32.8.5). The fact that Eumenes and 
Hiero carried out their benefactions with an eye to their resulting fame 
is portrayed as a positive, not a negative. As with Antigonus Doson and 
Philip V (see above, pp. 44—5), the reputation is assumed to reflect reality, 
and there is nothing wrong with gaining a practical advantage from per- 
forming morally good deeds; in fact, if the world works as it should, the 
good deeds should automatically result in such an advantage. The third is 
the fact that Eumenes kept his three brothers loyal throughout his reign, a 
parallel to Massinissa and his family enjoying mutual £0vota (36.16.6), and 
perhaps to the loyalty Hiero enjoyed from his subjects. To an even greater 
degree than Hiero, Massinissa is praised for preserving his bodily strength 
into old age (36.16.1-5) while Eumenes’ loss of physical strength is made 
up for by stressing his continued brilliance of mind (32.8.1). On the basis of 
these praise passages a pattern emerges: the good Polybian ruler has great 
physical and mental ability and keeps them into old age by moderate living. 
He uses no violence against his subjects, and does not need to because of 
their loyalty. Likewise, his conduct means that his family stays loyal, and 
so his reign is free of plots and scandals. He benefits his own country, but 
also the Greek city-states, and acquires goodwill and fame throughout the 
Greek world. 

One characteristic is missing from this list, but occurs often in praise 
of other kings: social skills. Likeability and charm play a large part in the 
characterisations of Cleomenes (npóg Tag ópuA(ag éEmidéE10G: 5.39.6) and 
the young Philip V before he turns to the dark side (yópig ówpépovoa: 
4.77.1—4), and Ptolemaeus Philopator is criticised for being unapproacha- 
ble (SvoévtevKtov: 5.34.4). 

The list of virtues is confirmed when we look at some examples of bad 
kings. Prusias of Bithynia has one of the fullest obituaries of the Histories 


77 Hiero is also praised explicitly at 1.8.3—5. 

78 Other good rulers are: Antigonus Doson, 2.70; Gelon of Syracuse, 7.8.9; Antiochus 
III; 11.39.14-16 (where being a good general makes him a good king); Perseus in the early 
years; 25.3.5—8; Cotys of Thrace, 27.12. 
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(36.15). The narrator begins by admitting that he possessed ‘some intel- 
ligence’ (£k ovAAoytopod PErtiov: 36.15.1), but then lists only negative 
traits: he was ugly (36.15.1), looking like only ‘half a man’ (36.15.2), 
cowardly in warfare (36.15.2), unable to suffer hardship and effeminate 
in body and soul (32.15.3). He also lacked self-discipline and was prone 
to give in to his bodily desires (36.15.4). Finally, he was uneducated and 
ignorant and had no idea what morality is (tob KaAod ti not’ Eottv 008’ 
Évvoiav siye: 36.15.5). For these reasons (towapodv) his subjects grasped 
at any opportunity to overthrow and take vengeance on him (36.15.7). 
In other words, Prusias had an unimposing physique in contrast with the 
impressive bodily strength of Massinissa and, to a lesser degree, Hiero; 
he was cowardly rather than brave and lacked the ability to withstand 
hardship, both fatal flaws in a military commander; and, in contrast with 
the three good kings just discussed, he gave in to the luxury surrounding 
him and did not live moderately. The result was predictable: instead of the 
loyalty of family and subjects, the latter were ready to jump at any chance 
of revolt.” 

An additional vice of the bad king is harshness towards his subjects. 
This is a standard trait of the stereotypical tyrant, which makes it so much 
more remarkable that Hiero avoided it. Other rulers suffer from it (Nabis, 
4.81.13; Hermeias, 5.41.4; Hieronymus, 7.7.2; Philip V, 7.13.8, 7.14.3; 
Cleomenes, 9.23.3), but Polybius does not explore in detail what it means, 
and it is never the focus of a moralising digression. We shall return to this 
peculiar absence below. He does, however, make sure that the correlation 
between behaviour and result is completely consistent for his rulers: those 
who treat their subjects well have love, loyalty and support; those who 
treat them harshly are rebelled against. This dynamic is posited as one of 
the basic mechanisms by which constitutions change (and have changed 
since pre-civilised times) at 6.7. 

The principle also holds true for the relationship between an imperial 
power and its subject-allies. Thus, in 1.72, the Libyan rebellion against 
Carthage is explained by the harsh way in which the Carthaginians had 
ruled Libya. The theory is expounded in a digression explaining how the 
Romans won Iberia from the Carthaginians, due in large part to the ready 
defection of the natives to the Roman cause. The conclusion to the digres- 
sion reads: 


79 Other bad rulers are: Ptolemaeus Philopator, 5.34; Hieronymus of Syracuse, 7.4—5; 
Philip V, 7.11, 10.26, 15.22—4; Nabis of Sparta, 13.6, 16.13; Agathocles of Egypt, 15.25.20-2, 
15.34-5; Tlepolemus of Egypt, 16.21; Moagetes of Cibyra, 21.34.1-2; Antiochus IV, 16.1; 
Charops of Epirus, 30.12, 32.5; Hasdrubal (Carthaginian general during Third Punic War). 
38.7—8; Achaean leaders, 38.12—14. 
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Kaito ye Tpopavods óvtog Kai émi TOAAOV dyn TeVempypLevov ótótt KTOVTAL 
uèv üvOpomoi tac edkatpiag £0 motobvteg xai xpotewónevoi TI ayaOhv 
¿niða toic n£Aac, EMELOKV OE TOV EXLOVLODLEVOV toyóvtec KAKMS TOLMOL Kai 
SEOTOTIKHS CPYOOl TOV VITOTETAYLEVOV, eikótoc ÖA THis TOV TPOEOTOTOV 
LetaBoAdic ovuuetanintovor kai TOV DVIOTATTOLEVOV ai zpootpéosic. ð Kat 
TOTE OvVEB voi Kapyndoviotc. 


And yet it is obvious and has often been observed that people obtain pros- 
perity by doing good and holding out good expectations to their neighbours; 
but when, having achieved what they desired, they do evil and rule tyranni- 
cally over their subjects, then, as one would expect, the attitudes of the sub- 
jects change along with the changes in their rulers. This was what happened 
to the Carthaginians at that time. (Polyb. 10.36.6—7) 


As so often in the Histories, the morally right behaviour is also the one 
that leads to the greatest advantage: it is right to treat the subjects with 
mildness and fairness, and this is also the way to keep them loyal.?? As in 
this case, the principle generally works to the Romans' advantage in the 
Histories, but there is a clear warning by example to Roman readers to 
keep up this fair treatment of their subjects. An interesting passage which 
may well show that Polybius thought this warning might be needed is 
24.10.3—6. Here, the Achaean Callicrates advises the Romans to increase 
the power of those Greek politicians who support their decrees and bring 
low those who do not (in the process making Polybius’ father, Lycortas, 
and childhood hero Philopoemen suspect to the Romans), and when they 
follow his advice, they end up with ‘many flatterers, but few true friends’. 
The reader is left to wonder whether the next step in the relationship might 
be the Romans treating their Greek subject-allies with arrogant disdain and 
having a revolt on their hands. 


The Good Man: Courage, Moderation and Lack of Greed 


A few characters in the Histories are more than just good commanders or 
good kings, they are thoroughly good men. In order to explore what this 
means, we need first to decide who they are. 

The most developed characters in the surviving parts of the Histories are 
Hamilcar Barca, Hannibal Barca, Philip V of Macedon, Scipio Africanus 
the Elder, Philopoemen and Scipio Africanus the Younger. Of these, 
Hamilcar is portrayed as a good commander, but we do not get many 
glimpses of the rest of his personality. Hannibal is a paragon of good gener- 
alship and is defended by Polybius against the charge of cruelty (9.23—4 and 


8o Polybius' views on how to exercise imperial power have been discussed in more detail 
by Hau (2006) and Baronowski (2011). 
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26), but falls short of the ideal because of his greed (9.25). Philip changes 
from good to bad in the course of the story (7.11). Scipio the Elder seems 
to have been treated very fully in the original, unfragmented Histories; 
however, it is difficult to gain a full picture of his character now because 
the extant parts of the Histories that describe or illustrate it are focused on 
using him as a paradeigma of two things: the power of human intelligence 
contrasted with the mumbo-jumbo of supernatural explanations (10.2 and 
5, discussed above, p. 58) and the nobility and practical advantages of 
staying humble in good fortune (10.17—19 and 4o, discussed above, p. 52). 
This leaves us with two candidates, both of whom Polybius knew person- 
ally: Philopoemen, strategos of the Achaean League in Polybius’ childhood, 
and Scipio the Younger, Polybius' friend and benefactor for a large part of 
his adult life. 

The part of the Histories dealing with the deeds of Philopoemen is 
unfortunately very fragmented. Usefully, however, the character sketch 
that introduces him into the story is preserved (10.22.4-5). The charac- 
ter sketch (which references an encomium already published by Polybius) 
lists four good qualities: endurance and courage (kakona8síac xoi TOAPAG: 
10.22.4), both recognisable as key qualities of the good commander, a 
moderate lifestyle (xepi tov Biov émeAr|c, opposed to noAvTEAgoTEpOV Cf]: 
IO.22.5) and unostentatiousness (Attóg KOTO TV nepikonńv: 10.22.5). It 
leads into a detailed account of how he turned the neglected Achaean 
cavalry into a crack fighting force (10.23—4). 

Scipio Africanus the Younger receives a rather longer introduction 
(31.23—30). Interestingly, this does not describe his character, but demon- 
strates it to the reader by means of a detailed scene with dialogue between 
the young Scipio and Polybius-as-a-character (31.23—4), followed by a 
blow-by-blow narrative of how Scipio, with Polybius' guidance, trains 
himself to become a good man and wins a reputation for it.5! The three 
qualities that are practised and acquired are cw@poovvn, ueyañoyvyíia and 
àvópeia: temperance, generosity and courage. Courage has been explored 
above and shown to be of major importance for the characters who consti- 
tute positive paradeigmata in the Histories. Temperance, or moderation, 
has also been shown above to be a key virtue of Polybian commanders and 
kings, and was seen to be prominent in the character sketch of Philopoemen. 


81 These chapters have sometimes been represented as a coldly calculated plan of action 
in order to gain Scipio political influence (e.g. Walbank 1979: ad loc.), and it is certainly 
true that this is part of the purpose of Scipio's behaviour. However, such an interpretation 
only sees half the picture: Polybius is very clear that Scipio did not just gain a reputation for 
temperance, generosity and courage, but actually became temperate, generous and brave. 
This corresponds to Polybius' use of reputation generally as a reliable barometer for a man's 
character. See Eckstein (1995: 149—50). 
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It is also worth noting that it is the change from a moderate to an extrava- 
gant lifestyle that eventually turns democracy into ochlocracy in Polybius’ 
cycle of constitutions, the anakyklosis (bhaCoveia Kai MOAVTEAELO: 6.57.6). 
Generosity, however, has so far been left unexplored, and it is necessary to 
look a little further into it. 

Actual generosity is demonstrated most conspicuously in the Histories 
by Scipio the Younger in the passage mentioned above. Otherwise, it 
is mainly a trait displayed by military commanders who thereby win 
the loyalty of their troops (Hannibal, 3.13.5-8; C. Cornelius Scipio, 
3.76.13) or a king who thus wins the goodwill of his people (Ortiagon the 
Galatian, 22.21), and it does not seem very high in the didactic hierarchy 
of virtues worth emulating. The peyaAowvyia that is praised enthusias- 
tically in several passages of the Histories and figures as a key quality of 
the Polybian good man is not active generosity, but a more passive lack 
of greed and an ability to withstand the temptation of getting rich. This 
temptation typically comes from access to the wealth of a subject state or 
conquered territory or from the offer of a bribe. Such lack of greed is the 
subject of an explanatory digression discussing Roman integrity in money 
matters (18.35). The Romans, the narrator states, used to be unbribable, 
but these days that is only true of some of them, most notably Aemilius 
Paullus, who died poor despite having become master of all the wealth 
of the Macedonian kings, and Scipio the Younger, who did not take any 
of the Carthaginian wealth for himself. The unavaricious character of 
Aemilius Paullus is praised extravagantly again in his obituary, where it 
is said to be the ‘greatest evidence of his excellence’ (6 uéytotov sizot TIC 
ÖV oónÓpyetv TEKUÁPIOV &petfic: 31.22.2). Similarly, an Egyptian governor 
of Cyprus, Polycrates, is praised for keeping his hands off the island's 
wealth (18.55.5—7). In the area of bribes, both Philopoemen's rejection 
of a Spartan offer of gifts (20.12) and the rejection of a gift from King 
Eumenes by the Achaean League are portrayed very positively (22.7-8). 
On the negative side, the narrator castigates the Romans (in general, no 
names are mentioned) for plundering the wealth of Syracuse when they 
take the city during the Second Punic War, and suggests that, had they left 
it where they found it, they would have *made their own country famous 
not for paintings and reliefs, but for dignity and lack of greed' (oeuvotnt1 
Kai ugyaAowyvyta)' (9.19.12). 

If lack of greed is a prominent virtue in the Histories, greed itself is an 
even more prominent vice. It is termed variously zAeove&ia, quuapyupía 
and tò mAsiov &miÜvpía, and it is a stock characteristic of the bad man. 
It is displayed by demagogues (Molpagoras of Chios, 15.21.1-2; Scopas 
of Aetolia, 18.55.1—2; Deinon and Polyaratus of Rhodes, 27.7.1—13) and 
tyrants (wife of Nabis, 18.17). Polybius feels so strongly about the evil 
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of this character trait that he refuses to join in the general praise of the 
courage of Alexander the Aetolian, who, although the wealthiest man of 
his time, refuses to pay his kidnappers and is then fortuitously set free 
by the intervention of Rome. Instead, Polybius declares that ‘in this case 
chance supported his greed so that his idiocy met with universal praise and 
approval’ (tóte TADTOLATOV cvvripynoev TPOc TIV OAapyvpiav, GOTE Tapa 
xciv Exaivov Kai ovyKatabéoEWs tuysiv TV GAOyLoTiAV: 21.26.16). This is 
presented as an exception (161&); elsewhere in the work, in accordance with 
the didactic programme of showing how immoral behaviour leads to neg- 
ative results, greed regularly has disastrous outcomes for the greedy: it is a 
major reason for Perseus’ failure (see 28.9, 29.8, and the long digression of 
29.9) and leads to the death of the tyrant Orophernes of Cappadocia (9.11), 
and for armies too focused on plunder, defeat is certain (e.g. Aetolians, 
4.57.2-58.12). 

The reason why Polybius so detests greed is perhaps that it so often 
leads people to commit unjust acts. In the Histories, greed leads to wars of 
aggression (e.g. 2.45.1—4, 4.3, 4.6.7—12), betrayal of trust (e.g. 8.16.4—12) 
and fighting among friends (9.11). In the anakyklosis, it is the flaw that 
leads to the fall of first oligarchy (6.8.3—6), then democracy (6.9.4—9). Greed 
is clearly a very common flaw in human beings in Polybius’ world, and thus 
it is one of the things that need to be countered by the good constitution. In 
this respect the Cretan constitution fails spectacularly (6. 46.11—47.6), but 
the Roman constitution succeeds (6.56.1—5), making it also in this regard 
superior to all others. 

The good man in the Histories, then, is brave and intelligent, lives a 
moderate life, and displays no signs of greed. He is also a good commander, 
who knows how to combine courage with intelligence, and he never falls 
into the trap of becoming arrogant in the delusion that good fortune will 
last. This is the ideal that a reader of Polybius must aspire to. 


Peculiar Absences: Piety and Cruelty 


Before we draw this chapter to a close, it is worth pausing to note two 
interesting absences, or near-absences, from Polybius' templates for good 
and bad behaviour respectively: piety and cruelty. These two character 
traits play a large part in most of the other Greek works of historiography, 
as we shall see in later chapters, but not in Polybius’ Histories. Let us begin 
with piety. 

Polybius is notorious for his pragmatic approach to religion. On the 
basis of passages such as the one stressing Scipio the Elder's own respon- 
sibility for his successes and the one praising him for lying to his mother 
about having had a divinely inspired dream (10.2 and 10.5, both discussed 
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above), it is common to claim that Polybius did not value traditional piety.*? 
On one level this is clearly true: when in an intellectual, polemical mode 
Polybius regularly argues against traditional religious belief in favour of a 
rational approach to the world. However, it is also important to note that 
he does admit of some situations — mainly weather-related — where it is 
reasonable (zikótoc, an intellectual word) to try to appease the gods with 
prayers and sacrifices (36.17.2—3, including himself in the first-person verb 
néunopev), and that he seems to have ended his work with a pious prayer 
for his prosperity to last (39.8.12). 

In tune with his polemical expressions of rationality, Polybius offers 
no moral exempla of such traditional paradigms of piety as the sacrificing 
general or the king consulting an oracle. But piety does figure somewhere 
on his list of moral virtues: we saw above that destruction of sacred build- 
ings is always portrayed as wrong,? and the noun doefeia (‘impiety’) and 
its cognates are used no fewer than fifty-five times in the Histories. These 
words do not, however, always cover such obviously impious actions as 
temple-destruction. They can be used to cover a range of immoral actions 
from the religiously charged breaking of an oath-sworn alliance (8.8, 15.22) 
over the betrayal of one's city (5.76.11) to general tyrannical behaviour (7.7, 
38.12—13) and military atrocities (2.1.3). In these latter contexts, doePeia is 
often paired with ‘lawlessness’, mapavouia, which seems to indicate that 
Polybius used the term as often in a normative sense as in a religious one. 
This demonstrates where his didactic interest lies: in the political and mil- 
itary world of inter-human relationships, not in the relationship between 
human beings and the metaphysical. For that reason, piety plays a very 
small part in his moral didacticism. 

On this note, we turn to the other peculiar absence from Polybius' nega- 
tive paradeigmata: cruelty. It is clear from the portrayal of good kings and 
commanders in the Histories that Polybius does not condone cruel treat- 
ment either by a ruler of his subjects or by the victorious of the defeated 
or the captured. From the obituaries of Hiero, Eumenes and Massinissa 
we are also, no doubt, meant to understand that these good kings did not 
engage in cruelty in the manner of the stereotypical tyrant. Indeed, this 
is the tenor of the statement in the Hiero passage praising the tyrant for 
having gained and maintained power without murdering or exiling any of 
his fellow-citizens. However, it is interesting that this is not spelled out in 
any of these or other passages praising good kings, and that no adjective 


82 Walbank (1967: ad loc.); Pédech (1966) has the most nuanced discussion. Other key 
passages for this argument are 6.56 and 16.12.9, where Polybius seems to say that religion is 
only useful for keeping the common people in check. 

83 See also 4.18.10—12, 4.62, 4.67, 7.13-14, 11.7, 31.9, 32.15. Killing in a temple is also 
condemned (4.35.1—5). 
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for ‘cruel’, ‘brutal’ or ‘violent’ is used. Cruelty, in fact, seems to be a moral 
topic of relatively little interest to Polybius. 

In the Histories, the adjective opóc, the standard word for ‘cruel’ in 
Diodorus (and used copiously by him, as we shall see in the next chapter), 
and its cognates are used twenty-seven times. Interestingly, eleven of these 
are representations of the words of others: three occur in speeches in direct 
or indirect discourse, four in summaries of the statements of other his- 
toriographers, and a further four in polemical refutations of Hannibal’s 
alleged cruelty, where the word seems to have been taken over from the tra- 
dition. Two more seem to be paraphrases of Polybius by the Constantinian 
excerptor. Three are used to describe uncivilised peoples, and two are 
used of the barbarians fighting in the Mercenary War and the war itself, 
meaning ‘savage’ rather than ‘cruel’.*4 Only seven of the remaining nine are 
used to describe individuals or specific acts of individuals: the despicable 
Hermeias (5.41.1 and 3), the wife of the Spartan tyrant Nabis (18.17.4), the 
hated Charops of Epirus (32.5), and three instances of Philip V attacking 
places nominally among his allies.9 The final two instances describe spe- 
cific wars.*6 

A pattern emerges from this overview. Firstly, optó was not a favour- 
ite word of Polybius’. Its repeated presence in passages where he engages 
polemically with other historians gives us a clue to why: it seems to have 
beens a favourite expression of the kind of historians Polybius worked hard 
to distinguish himself from, such as Phylarchus (2.56—-8) and the Roman 
historians who accused Hannibal of cruelty (9.23—6). These historians 
most probably described the cruel acts of their arch-villains in some detail, 
and Polybius’ arguments to the effect that the acts of alleged cruelty can, 
in fact, be either justified or at least explained by circumstances are part of 
how he profiles himself as a more pragmatic and down-to-earth historian. 

Secondly, Polybius prefers to use póg in its sense of ‘savage’ or ‘bar- 
baric’ rather than more generically ‘cruel’. In this sense he uses it of the 
barbarian mercenaries of the Carthaginians and the war they fought with 
their former masters, and of three particularly uncivilised peoples. 

Thirdly, Polybius does occasionally use the word of individuals and 
their actions, but not lightly. Hermeias, Nabis and his wife, and Charops 
are particularly despicable characters who commit crimes beyond those of 
the average historical villain. Importantly, when the word is used about 


84 Direct discourse: 9.30.2, 11.5.6; indirect discourse: 24.15.53. Paraphrasing the opinions 
of others: 2.56.6, 2.58.14, 7.7.2, 9.22.8. Tradition of Hannibal's cruelty: 9.23.2, 9.24.8, 9.26.8, 
9.26.11. Paraphrases by the excerptor: 21.34.1, 29.13. Uncivilised peoples: the Cynaetheans, 
4.20.3; the Egyptians, 15.33.10; the Cretans, 24.3.1. The Mercenary War: 1.81.7, 1.88.8. 

85 Philip the V attacks allies: 15.20.4 (with Antiochus III), 15.22.3, 15.23.3. 

86 Civil war in Sparta, 4. 35.1—5; the Coele-Syrian War, 14.12.4. 
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Philip V, it is not used to describe his character, although Polybius devotes 
no fewer than three digressions to this at different points in the work (7.11, 
10.26, 2.3.10). Instead it is used to describe those attacks which he commit- 
ted in breach of sworn treaties against peoples who were supposed to be his 
allies. That is the kind of behaviour Polybius calls ‘savage’, not Hannibal's 
killings of civilians (9.23—6) or the revenge exacted on the Mantineans for 
their oath-breaking by the Macedonians and Achaeans (2.56-8). 

This tells us something important about Polybius as a moralist. We saw 
above that he offers clear guidelines for what kind of buildings an invad- 
ing army should and should not destroy, but also that these guidelines are 
governed by the idea that the invader has the right to destroy everything 
that will help him win the war, including civilian buildings and bodies, 
and should only desist from unnecessary vandalism. A similarly unsenti- 
mental idea seems to lie behind Polybius’ guidelines for the use of violence 
more generally: as long as the brutality has a particular military purpose 
(as with Hannibal’s atrocities), or the suffering is deserved (because of 
past crimes, particularly oath-breaking), it can be excused. Thus, some 
horrific acts of deliberate violence are condoned as ‘natural’ in warfare, 
as we have seen above, and Scipio the Elder’s burning of the Carthaginian 
camps near Utica is described in gruesome detail (14.5.10—15) only for the 
narrator to conclude that ‘of all the many brilliant achievements of Scipio 
this seems to me to have been the most glorious and daring of his deeds’.*” 
Likewise, the torturing to death of a tyrant (2.59—60) or of an ‘impious and 
lawless’ man is only right (diknv kaðńkovoav: 18.54). There is an unre- 
solved tension here between the repeated and explicit didactic emphasis 
on the importance of staying humble in success and treating the defeated 
humanely, and the occasional narratorial expression of satisfaction with 
a graphically executed revenge. Wars can become too savage, however, 
as happened with the Mercenary War (1.88.8) and the Coele-Syrian War 
(14.12.4), and revenge can go too far, as happened when the Egyptian mob 
literally tore apart Agathocles and his family, labelled as ‘terrible savagery’ 
by the Polybian narrator (Sew f| OLOTNS: 15.33.10). 

When Polybius uses evaluative vocabulary to describe acts that could 
be called cruel, such as murders, tortures, exilings and deportations, he 
prefers the adjectives ‘impious’ (doePr\c, fifty-five instances), ‘lawless’ 
(mapávopog, sixty instances) and ‘unjust’ (GOtog/o0 ó(katoc, 122 instances) 
and their cognates. This semantic group foregrounds not, like @y6¢ and 
its cognates, the unnatural savagery of the action or its emotional impact, 


87 fj kai noAXAGv Kai KOA@V Owipyacuévov Xxuríovi xóXJiotov sivai por óokei todto 
tovpyov Kai mapaPoAMtatov TOv &kcivo zenpaynévov: 14.5.15. See also the same Scipio's 
brutal quelling of a mutiny at 9.29.5 and the praise of Roman military punishments at 6.57-8. 
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but the breaking of norms. Thus, when the narrator offers a rhetorical 
definition of a tyrant, he says that ‘the very word denotes the height of 
impiety and every injustice and lawlessness towards human beings’ (aùtò 
yàp tobvopa zepiéyet TV Goepeotátnv &ppaotv koi NASAS TEptEiANgE TAC 
év àvOpórmoic àGuac Kai napavouiac: 2.59.6). Another favourite word for 
such transgressions is GoéAyela, which emphasises the perpetrator's lack 
of self-control (e.g. 7.2, 8.12, 29.13). This choice of focus and vocabulary 
sets Polybius off from other, more sensationalising, Hellenistic moralising 
historiographers such as Diodorus, Timaeus and Phylarchus, as we shall 
see in subsequent chapters. 


CONCLUSION 


It should be clear from the preceding discussion that moral didacticism is 
an integral part of Polybius' Histories. If we were to cut out the explicitly 
moralising passages, about a fourth of what remains of the work would 
be discarded. Such an exercise would involve not just leaving to one side 
a large number of passionate digressions on moral issues, but also cutting 
out bits of introductory, conclusive and concomitant moralising from the 
narrative of events. Even after such a serious bit of surgery, much of the 
narrative of events would still carry a moral message by means of its evalu- 
ative vocabulary and the way that morally good behaviour tends to lead to 
practically good results. Moral didacticism suffuses the Histories at every 
level. 

Polybius wanted to write a historical work with a moral purpose, that is, 
a work that presented history in a moral light. Throughout the work he is 
careful to tell the reader what to think about every character, every event, 
and why this is the right response. Some episodes are included or developed 
in detail purely because of their moral-didactic impact. This is the case of 
the lengthy and detailed narrative of Scipio the Elder after his conquest of 
New Carthage (1o.16—20), which has been repeatedly referred to above. 
In (the modern understanding of) strictly historical terms, the important 
thing is that Scipio the Elder conquered New Carthage, switched its loyalty 
to Rome and thereby brought an end to Carthaginian ambitions in Iberia. 
However, Polybius spends five chapters after the narrative of the conquest 
giving detailed information about Scipio's distribution of booty, treatment 
of the captives and other locals, and self-control in the face of sexual temp- 
tation. These details are only important from a didactic standpoint, and 
not a purely practical one. The same is obviously true of the eight chapters 
on Scipio the Younger's training (31.23—30). Other, less famous, episodes 


88 See also 23.10 on the crimes of Philip V. 
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fall into the same category, such as the detailed narrative of how Achaeus 
attempted to escape from Antiochus III with the help of two accomplices, 
who ultimately betrayed him out of greed, proving both the instability of 
human life and the fact that villainous acts such as usurpation generally 
end in disaster (8.16.4—20.7). 

Moral didacticism was one of Polybius' reasons for writing the Histories. 
If we refuse to take his moralising seriously, we misread the work. What 
he wrote was, of course, a history of war and politics, but he did it from 
a moral angle. The fact that Polybius was interested in similar subjects 
to those that interested many historians of the nineteenth and twentieth 
century has made many modern readers ignore or denigrate the part of the 
Histories that does not fit with their interests, namely its strong moral tone. 
What Polybius wrote was moral history, a narrative of historical events 
that presents them in a moral light and aims to draw moral lessons from 
them. In the next chapter we turn to a late Hellenistic historiographer who 
was much inspired by Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, to see to what extent he 
followed this creed. 


2. Diodorus Siculus 


Diodorus may seem an odd choice of focus for an entire chapter. He is 
widely known for having taken over long stretches of text from his sources, 
paraphrasing and summarising, but not adding anything new in terms of 
historical analysis or interpretation. I have argued my point of view on 
Diodorus’ source usage in detail elsewhere, but it is necessary to restate my 
case briefly here before embarking on an analysis of Diodorus’ moralising.! 
It is clear from the sections of Diodorus’ Bibliotheke for which the sources 
are extant that Diodorus generally stayed close to the text of the source, 
that is, he rephrased and abbreviated rather than create a new narrative 
from scratch. This explains why, although Diodorus’ language is similar 
throughout his work;? his narrative style is uneven, being characterised by 
detached summary in some books in contrast with an emotionally involved 
mixture of summary and scenes in others: it seems that he often took over 
the style and tone as well as the content from his sources? In this chapter, 


1 The scholarship on this ‘Diodoran question’ is vast. It mainly falls into two camps: 
the traditionalists who argue that Diodorus more or less ‘copied’ his sources, only changing 
the wording (e.g. Stylianou 1998), and the revisionists who argue that Diodorus did have a 
vision of history which he followed by imbuing his work with certain themes and structures 
not found in his sources (the seminal work is Sacks 1990). My own view falls somewhere in 
between and has been argued in Hau (2009), which also gives a detailed bibliography of the 
scholarship. See also the Introduction to Hau et al. (forthcoming). 

2 This has been shown by Palm (1955). 

3 E.g. Diod. Sic. 3.2-55 compared with Phot. Bibl. codex 250 summarising 
Agatharchides of Cnidus, and Diod. Sic. books 22-32.26 compared with what remains of 
Polybius! Histories. Both of these comparisons are less than straightforward, however: the 
former because the work of Agatharchides itself is lost and can only be accessed through 
Photius’ summary (see Chapter 3), and the latter because all of Diodorus 22—32.26 and much 
of Polybius only survive in excerpts collected by epitomisers with other interests at heart 
than the preservation of the original text. Nonetheless, wherever it is possible to compare a 
section of Diodorus closely with its source, such as Diod. Sic. 31.15 with Polyb. 30.18, as I 
have done elsewhere (Hau 2006), both Diodorus’ strong dependence and sporadic changes 
are obvious. 
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we shall examine moralising in the Bibliotheke comprehensively and see 
that Diodorus seems to have followed this working method also in terms 
of moralising: he took over moralising passages from his sources, in some 
cases changing the point slightly, but he does not seem to have written new 
moralising passages from scratch.* However, we shall also see that there 
is nevertheless a high degree of consistency in the moral lessons offered by 
the Bibliotheke as a whole. The possible reasons for this surprising finding 
will be discussed in the conclusion to the chapter. 

It has been a favourite sport of scholars to try to surmise which source(s) 
Diodorus used for each stretch of his narrative. Without entering into the 
finer points of such Quellenforschung, it will be useful here to give a brief 
overview of some of the more certain sources used by Diodorus in different 
parts of the Bibliotheke, as we shall be referring to them time and again 
throughout this chapter, and return to some of them in Chapters 3 and 7. 
The sources used by Diodorus in the early books of the Bibliotheke are still 
much discussed, but something approaching a communis opinio exists for 
some of the middle and later books. Most scholars agree that he probably 
used Timaeus of Tauromenium for the Sicilian narrative of books 13-14 
and 19-21; Ephorus of Cyme for the Greek narrative of books r1 or 12 to 
16.14; an Alexander historian, perhaps Clitarchus, for book 17; possibly 
Hieronymus of Cardia for the narrative of the Successor Wars in books 
18—20; Polybius for at least books 27—32.26; and possibly Posidonius of 
Apamea, the Stoic philosopher, for books 32.27—38.? His sources for books 
7—10, 16 and 39—40 are too uncertain to be considered here. 

That Diodorus’ Bibliotheke is a moralising text no one would deny. The 
work is frequently held up as symptomatic for the kind of Hellenistic his- 
toriography deemed less worthy and serious than its Classical counterpart, 
partly because of its moralistic tendency.® Many have observed that moral 
didacticism seems to have been one of Diodorus’ main purposes with his 
work, but few have taken his moral didacticism seriously enough to try to 
uncover its moral lessons in any detail." The most successful treatment is 


4 This conclusion goes contrary to the arguments of most other scholars who have 
taken Diodorus’ moralising seriously: Sacks (1990), Camacho Rojo (1994), Lens Tuero 
(1994), de Morais Mota (2010). None of these face the fact that the moralising is not equally 
distributed in the Bibliotheke. 

5 For a longer discussion of source units and sources in the Bibliotheke, with bibliogra- 
phy, see Hau (2009: 174-6). A good overview of sources mentioned by name in the various 
books is Chamoux (1993: xxiii-xxv). 

6 E.g. Schwartz (1903), Kunz (1935), Drews (1962), Hornblower (1981), Stylianou 
(1998). 

7 Drews (1962) argues that moral didacticism was the main purpose of Diodorus’ 
work and influenced his choice of sources, but does not discuss its contents or techniques. 
Sacks (1990: 24-36) discusses Diodorus’ moralising with the main purpose of arguing that 
Diodorus did not take over every moralising passage from Ephorus. Vial (1977: xiv-xix) and 
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the overview of moralising themes in the Bibliotheke offered by Ambaglio, 
which ends with an eloquent expression of moral didacticism as Diodorus’ 
‘philosophy of history’ (his inverted commas), intimately connected with 
his project of writing universal history.’ The analysis offered in this chapter 
agrees with most of his findings, but goes significantly further. 

As in the preceding chapter on Polybius, we shall begin with examining 
Diodorus’ preface and programmatic passages in order to get an idea of 
his theoretical approach to moral didacticism. Then we shall proceed to an 
analysis of his moralising techniques before finally considering his moral 
messages. Throughout, the emphasis will be on Diodorus’ moral didacti- 
cism in comparison with that of Polybius and with their predecessors and 
contemporaries (to be examined in subsequent chapters) rather than on 
Diodorus as an isolated phenomenon. For that reason Diodorus’ relation- 
ship with his sources is not a problem: if the moralising of the Bibliotheke 
is of his own crafting, it is worth analysing in its own right; if it has been 
taken over from his varied sources, it is evidence that moral didacticism 
was ubiquitous in late Classical and Hellenistic historiography. Both alter- 
natives will be kept in mind in the discussion, and we shall return to the 
implications of our findings in the conclusion to the chapter. 


PREFACES AND PROGRAMMATIC PASSAGES 


Diodorus’ preface is far longer than any other preserved preface of Classical 
or Hellenistic historiography, and most scholars would now agree that he 
wrote it himself even if its ideas are not original? It is largely focused 
on moral didacticism.'? The Diodoran narrator begins by stating that we 
owe a debt of gratitude to writers of (universal) history, because they 
benefit human society (tov kowoóv fov: 1.1.1). Historiography provides 
‘a lesson without danger in the advantageous’ (ükívóvvov dida0KaAiav 
ToD GVEMEPOVTOG: 1.1.1) and thereby gives its readers the ‘best experience’ 
(kaààiotnv éumeipiav: 1.1.1). It does this, he continues, by letting them 


Chamoux (1993: lvi-lx) mention moral didacticism as a main purpose. Wirth (1993: 26-9) 
and Camacho Rojo (1994) give examples of moral themes in Diodorus, but do not discuss 
them in any detail. Alganza Roldan (1994) discusses some moralising aspects of Diodorus’ 
battle narratives. De Morais Mota (2010) is mainly a summary of selected passages of 
Diodorus. 

8 Ambaglio (1995: 109-18). Something similar is argued by Wiater (2006), although he 
focuses on the role of compilation rather than original composition in Diodorus' ideal of 
universal history. 

9 Burton (1972), Sacks (1990), Chamoux (1993), Ambaglio (1995), Stylianou (1998: 
3-4). 

1o For discussions of the preface that focus on Diodorus’ self-representation see Wiater 
(2006) and Hau (forthcoming). 
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learn from the experiences of others (1.1.2). Thus, the success or failure 
of others are examples for correction or improvement (npóg ói6p0o61v 
nopaóstypaou 1.1.4), particularly in the varied vicissitudes of life (npóg và 
ovyKvpodvta zou. katà TOV Biov: 1.1.4). A number of parallels with 
Polybius are present in these first four chapters of the Bibliotheke: the 
benefit of history, both practical and moral; the value of vicarious experi- 
ence; the use of paradeigmata for the ‘correction’ (616p0coic) of the read- 
er's life; and the idea that such moral instruction is particularly valuable 
when one is faced with the vicissitudes of fortune. 

So far Diodorus has been talking about learning by exempla, but now 
he turns to another way in which historiography can teach morality: by 
its commemoration of good and bad deeds, history makes leaders and 
soldiers strive for honour, and in general makes bad men ‘turn away from 
the impulse of wickedness' (1.1.5). This striving to create a good reputa- 
tion for oneself in the pages of history is elaborated upon in the next few 
paragraphs, and finally the praise of good men by history is said to be the 
only monument that does not perish over time (1.2.5). This is why history 
is useful and beneficial (ypńotua: 2.7). This emphasis on the fame gained in 
written history is again recognisable from Polybius, but in the Bibliotheke 
we see a complete intermingling of the ideas of history as memorial and 
history as teacher. A reader is thought to be willing to learn from history 
precisely because of its function as memorial; only by learning from the 
people history commemorates can a reader ensure his own commemoration 
by later historians." Thus, like Polybius, Diodorus expresses his purpose 
in purely didactic terms. There is no mention of preserving the memory of 
the past for its own sake; rather, the memory of the past seems to be good 
for one thing only, namely the emulation to which it spurs contemporary 
readers. Interestingly, more than Polybius, Diodorus connects the didactic 
usefulness of his work intimately with the fact that it is a work of univer- 
sal history rather than a monograph or a work about a particular time 
period. In 1.3 he states that ‘the benefit for readers lies in being able to take 
the greatest number of and most varied circumstances’ (Ketuévng yàp toig 
AVAYWOHOOKOVOL THs MEAEIAS EV TH nAg(otag kai TOLKIAMTATAG TEPLOTAOEIC 
AapBaverv) and that ‘from this work it will be possible for each reader to 
take with ease what is useful in his own situation, just as if drawing from 
a large spring’ (&&€0ta1 yàp Kk tabtyns Exaotov Tpdc TH idiav onóotaciv 
étoíuog AauPdvEew tò yprjomov, óozep ék pEYGANS &pvdpEvov nnyo). 


1r Cf. Sacks (1990: 81). 

12 Throughout the chapter the utility and benefit of this genre of historiography are 
repeatedly stressed: TÒ OVUEPOV: 1.3.1, TIS opgAsíac: 1.3.2; MMEATOAL: 1.3.5; ELYPNOTOTATHV: 
1.3.6; ypnoutórepov: 1.3.8. The connection between utility and universal history in the 
preface has been pointed out also by Wiater (2006). Some scholars have wanted to see Stoic 
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For Diodorus, the didactic worth of his work lies exactly in the fact that it 
encompasses all times and places and can therefore show the reader exam- 
ples of how to act in the greatest variety of situations. Although he does not 
say so explicitly, the wide scope also enables him to show the reader what 
types of actions and behaviour are morally good across space and time, and 
how these generally lead to success." 

Outside of the preface, Diodorus has only a few programmatic state- 
ments. Some of these come in the prefaces to individual books; sixteen such 
book-prefaces are extant, but these prooemia are notoriously inconsistent, 
and there is disagreement over whether Diodorus wrote them himself of 
copied them from sources.* The prefaces to books 2 and 3 are mere tables 
of contents. The preface to book 13 is a sort of anti-preface, which justifies 
the absence of prefaces to some books in a long work, and the preface to 
book 37 focuses on arguing that the war narrated in that book, the Italian 
Social War, was the greatest war of all time. 

The prefaces to books 12, 14, 18, 19, 26 and 32 are all moralising: each 
offers a generalising statement or moral gnome and argues that it will be 
proved by the events of the following book. Thus, book 12 begins with 
the statement that ‘One may justly be perplexed when thinking about the 
inconstancy of human life’; book 14 with the observation that ‘It is perhaps 
reasonable to hear bad things said about oneself reluctantly; for even those 
whose moral wickedness is completely obvious so that it cannot be denied 
nevertheless are upset when they encounter criticism and try to defend 
themselves against accusations.'? Regardless of the fact that it would be 
a very reductionist reading that saw the narrative of a given book of the 
Bibliotheke as merely an attempt to teach the lesson propounded by the 
generalising of its preface, the preponderance of this technique shows both 
the importance moral didacticism held for Diodorus every time he wanted 


thought behind Diodorus’ universalism, even going so far as to attribute his main preface 
wholesale to Posidonius (Schwartz 1903, Canfora 1990). 

13 This is what Ambaglio (1995: 118) calls Diodorus’ ‘philosophy of history’. 

14 Prefaces are extant for books 2, 3, 4, 5, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 26, 32 and 37. 
Kunz (1935) offers a detailed analysis of every preface in the Bibliotheke, which is still useful, 
even if her assumption that this can be used to determine from which exact source Diodorus 
‘copied’ each preface is grounded in a ruthlessly optimistic Quellenforschung which is now 
outdated. She includes in her discussion the prefaces to books 21 and 25, which I ignore 
because of the impossibility of knowing whether the brief fragments sometimes assigned 
to these prefaces do in fact come from the proems or from later passages of the books. The 
prefaces are also discussed by Sacks (1990: 9-22), who argues that Diodorus composed all 
of them from scratch. 

15 Awaíog äv Tiç &xoprioere TOV vobv &notijoag Ti KATH TOV àvOpómwov Piov àvopoAQ,: 
12.1.1. Tlavtac u£v toms sikdc oti npooóávtog akovew Tac kað’ EavTdV DAaoqonpuíacg: Kai 
yàp oi katà züv EkdNAOV EyovtEs ti]|v EavT@V Kakiav Mote un’ &&apveio0ot, das yóyov 
TWOYXAVOVTES SLALYAVAKTODOL Kai Aóyouc eiopépetv TEI|PAVTAL npóg ti]v katmyopíav: 14.1.1. 
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to express the purpose of his work, and the degree to which he considered 
this moralising part of a tradition, whether he wrote the prefaces himself 
or decided to take them over from others: gnomai were a traditional way 
of expressing ethical wisdom used in both poetry and prose since Homer, 
Hesiod and Herodotus. The gnomai in the prefaces were probably not 
composed by Diodorus, but were taken over from this tradition, not nec- 
essarily from any one historiographical predecessor, but perhaps from an 
Alexandrian collection of proverbs, or simply from his own mental stock 
of such sayings collected through extensive reading. It is important for our 
understanding of the purpose of the Bibliotheke that the prefaces do not 
claim that the work will break new philosophical ground, but that the nar- 
rative of the Bibliotheke exemplifies time-honoured truths expressed (or at 
least expressable) in proverbial maxims. 

Only the prefaces to books 4, 5, 15, 16, 17 and 20 are programmatic in the 
sense that they discuss historiographical issues and the way these are resolved 
in the Bibliotheke. Of these, the prefaces to books 5, 16 and 17 concern the 
best way of structuring a work of universal history, again with an eye to its 
usefulness (n&vtov uèv TOV Ev vaio åvaypaqais ypnoiuov npovontéov TODG 
iotopiav ovvtattopévous: 5.1.1). The preface to book 20 censures historians 
who include too many speeches in their works, apparently on the basis that 
a high proportion of speeches hinders the reader’s enjoyment of the work; 
utility is not mentioned, although a reader who is discouraged from his 
reading because of lack of enjoyment, as envisioned in 20.1.5, will obviously 
derive no benefits from the work.!6 Only the prefaces to books 4 and 15 have 
a direct bearing on the didactic purpose of the Bibliotheke. 

The preface to book 15 echoes the main preface by stating that: 


Ilap' óAnv tiv npayuatsiav sio00teg ypfjoO0oi tÅ ovvýðsi tfjg iotopíag 
Tapproia, Kai toig u&v àyaOoic àüvópáoiv Eni TOV kaAGv Épyov TOV ðíkarov 
émüéyew ënawov, tobg dé QaAovc, ótav sapaptav@otv, aSiodv ótaíag 
émitymoeac, S14 tod to1wvtov tpónov vouíčouev Tod uiv Ed neQukótag 
Tpóg APETV TH Sia tfjg 6ó8ng ABavatiouna® npotpéysoOat toic KkoAA(otaug 
£yyeipeiv npá£&gotv, Tovs dé Ti Evavtiav Eyovtac óiiÜgotv voc APLOTTOVCALS 
BAaoonpiatc admoTpéWeEt ths Eni tv kakiav òpus. 


Throughout my work I have been accustomed to use the freedom of speech 
customary to historiography, and to praise good men justly for their good 
deeds while thinking it right to criticise the bad justly whenever they commit 
a wrong. Through such a method I believe that those who are by nature 
well suited for moral excellence will be propelled towards undertaking 


16 For discussions of this preface and its relationship to Diodorus’ practice of including 
speeches see Sacks (1990: 93—108), Bravo (1993), Achilli (2012), Baron (forthcoming), Pausch 
(forthcoming). 
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the noblest actions because of the possibility of obtaining immortal fame, 
and those who have the opposite disposition will be turned away from the 
impulse to wickedness by the thought of their fitting reputation. (Diod. Sic. 
IS.I.I) 


The confident belief in the power of his writing to change the behaviour of 
his readers is recognisable from the main preface, but this passage is more 
explicit about the paradeigmata mechanism: praise of historical characters 
is meant to inspire readers to emulation, criticism is meant to scare them 
away from wicked deeds." In both cases it is the immortality accorded 
by historiography that is thought to be the spur to action; moralising and 
commemoration go hand in hand. 

Commemoration is also the focus of the preface to book 4, which jus- 
tifies the inclusion of mythological events in the Bibliotheke. Such events 
are included, says the narrator, because the heroes and demigods have 
performed great deeds (péyw tai Kai mAeiotoi zpó&ew) and benefactions 
(evepyeotac) for mankind and so deserve to be praised in the pages of history 
(0 tfj iotopíag Adyos toic kaðńkovoi ¿raivo sic TOV aidva kaO0uvnosv: 
4.1.4). The same thought is reiterated in 4.8, which functions as a preface 
to a long narrative of the labours of Heracles. In other words, Diodorus' 
choice of material is dependent on history's function as memorial, and it 
is the job of historiography to bestow praise on those who deserve it. The 
prefaces to books 4 and 15, then, express the twin purposes of commem- 
oration and didacticism, which we know from the main preface are two 
sides of the same coin.!? 

Interestingly, we are never told that historiography may have any other 
purpose. This is worth stressing because one might assume, certainly from 
a modern standpoint, that a historian who compiled such an enormous 
amount of information about such a vast time period had at least some 
intention of preserving knowledge of the past for its own sake. If this was 
part of Diodorus’ motivation, he does not mention it in the preserved 
books. The past seems to have value for him only as a treasury” of useful 
and edifying paradeigmata, which perpetuate the fame or notoriety of their 
protagonists. 


17 On the parrbesia of historiography, see Sacks (1990: 33-5, forthcoming). 

18 Outside of prefaces, this dual purpose is referred to at 10.12, 10.21.1, 11.38.6 and 
II.46.1. 

I9 ypnpociotrptov: Diod. Sic. 1.1.3. This is an extremely unusual word, which can denote 
either a sanctuary or a place where business is conducted. I have chosen ‘treasury’ in order 
to cover both the idea of storage of something precious (like votive offerings in a sanctuary) 
and the idea of valuable transactions. The idea of transaction may well be significant: readers 
go there to interact or ‘do business’ with historical characters of the past and come away not 
monetarily but morally enriched. 
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CHARACTERISATION OF DIODORUS’ MORALISING 


Distribution 


A large part of the Bibliotheke only exists as paraphrases and quotations 
in later works, known as ‘fragments’. Out of the forty books, 6-10 and 
21-40 are fragmentary. Here, moralising is ubiquitous. As with Polybius, 
the majority of Diodoran fragments have been preserved by excerptors 
who were more interested in moralising anecdotes and sound bites than in 
historical narrative, and the result is an overrepresentation of this material 
among the fragments. Such decontextualised passages can help us establish 
Diodoran moral themes and interests, but their lack of narrative context 
makes them unsuitable as the basis of analysis of his moral-didactic pro- 
gramme and techniques. They will therefore only be used as contributory 
evidence. 

More interestingly, even the non-fragmentary parts of the Bibliotheke 
are an uneven read. The contents and the historical treatment of events 
vary widely. The first six books are ethnographical and mythological. In 
the ethnographical sections, there is hardly any moralising; customs are 
described, but not evaluated on a moral scale. In the mythological sections, 
moralising is also scarce; where it does occur it mostly takes the form of 
didactic introductions telling the reader how to interpret a story. However, 
a reader consuming the mythological tales from beginning to end would 
have found himself under the influence of a more subtle type of moralising, 
namely the ‘correlation between behaviour and result’ also found in parts 
of Polybius’ Histories. We shall return to this below. 

In the historical part of the work, the amount of moralising and the 
techniques used vary between sections, most probably dependent on what 
source Diodorus used. For instance, there is little moralising in the narra- 
tive of the Peloponnesian War in books 12-13, but plenty in the narrative 
of the Carthaginian Wars in Sicily in books 13—14.7? Likewise, there is 
little moralising in the narrative of Alexander the Great in book 17 and the 
Successor Wars in books 18-20, and plenty in the narrative of the Sacred 
War in book r6 and of the Sicilian tyrant Agathocles in books 20-1. Such 
variation will be one of the areas of focus for the analysis both of moralis- 
ing techniques and of moral messages. 

For an explanation of the terminology used in the analysis of Diodorus’ 
moralising techniques the reader is referred to the overview offered in the 
Introduction, and its exemplification in Chapter r. 


20 For a close reading of a passage from each of these two sections that shows the differ- 
ence clearly, see Hau (2009). 
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Moralising in Narrative Pauses 


Much of Diodorus' moralising takes place explicitly, in narrative pauses. 
He is particularly fond of guiding moralising, which, as in Polybius, can be 
introductory, concomitant or concluding and sometimes proleptically com- 
ments on a character's future fate. This technique is found in all parts of 
the Bibliotheke. These short passages often contain metaphors and similes, 
such as ‘they took the bait, so to speak, for their own destruction’,”! or 
generalising gnomai, such as ‘fortune is good at unexpectedly tripping up 
the arrogant and teaching them not to be too confident about the future’ 
(15.33.3)” 
in the praise it receives from the beneficiaries; for even if they can’t all repay 


and ‘every act of kindness, if performed freely, bears noble fruit 


it, at least one of those who have received the kindness sometimes pays it 
back on behalf of all’ (10.16.3).? Such gnomic expressions are not used by 
Polybius and are distinctive of Diodorus’ moral-didactic style.” The mem- 
orable phrases clearly impressed the Constantinian excerptors, with the 
result that a large number of the surviving fragments are decontextualised 
sententiae. Out of context they tell us nothing more than that such pithy 
expressions were ubiquitous in the Bibliotheke, and that many of their 
themes were recurrent throughout the work. 

There are also some prominent and memorable moralising digres- 
sions in the work: the encomium of the dead at Thermopylae (11.11), 
the comparison of Themistocles and Gelon of Syracuse (11.23) and of 
Pausanias of Sparta and Aristides of Athens (11.46), the interpretation of 
the Carthaginian defeat at Syracuse as divine punishment (14.76), and the 
obituaries of Pelopidas (15.81.1—4) and Epaminondas (15.88). Diodorus’ 
digressions are generally less well defined than the digressions of Polybius: 
often they are introduced with a brief justification (e.g. ‘we must go back 
in time a little and explain everything from the beginning’: 11.67.1; ‘it 
would be unfitting to pass by the death of this man without according him 
the appropriate praise’: 15.88.1), but the endpoint is left unclear, with the 
digression simply segueing into narrative (e.g. 11.67.7, 15.40.4—5). 

The moral-didactic digressions cluster in certain sections of the 


21 Ka0anepei 6£Aeap EAaBov Tic EUVTOV &moAsíac: 14.101.3. 

22 àyaðù yàp ñ Tóyn 1ooc péya Ppovodvtas napaóóS6oc oqof(Aat Kai S15dEo1 pnõèv yav 
KateAmiCew: 15.33.3. 

23 Rdoa y6piw GpetapérAntos oda KAAdV Exel kapnóv TOV Taps TOV TOV eüepyetovpévov 
énawov: kai yàp Gv uÀ távtec, eic yé tic TOV £0 nexovOOvov évioTe THY on£p &mávrov üné£óoke 
Yap: 10.16.3. 

24 This may well have to do with the school practice of writing progymnasmata, often 
including or concluding with a moralising maxim, which seems to have developed in the 
second-first century BC (a thought I owe to Christopher Burden-Strevens in conversation). 
For the tradition of progymnasmata see Kennedy (2003: ix-xiii). 
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Bibliotheke; there are eight in book 11 and seven in book 15, against only 
two in book 14 and one in book 17.” This probably means that Diodorus 
took over these digressions from his sources and that, although he may have 
added to them and altered some details, he did not compose moralising 
digressions from scratch where he found none in his source.” His digres- 
sions can be explanatory, evaluative, philosophical, polemical or associ- 
ative — in other words, he uses the entire spectrum of possibilities. None 
of his digressions, moralising or otherwise, are as long as Polybius’ book 
6. The longest digression in the Bibliotheke is 12.11.4—19.3, which sets out 
and praises the laws of Charondas, the lawgiver of Thurii.”” This digression 
functions partly as a description of a ‘marvel’ (Satya — as important to 
Diodorus as to Herodotus), partly as a praise passage of the lawgiver, partly 
as a piece of moral didacticism on all the different actions and vices covered 
by Charondas’ laws. The second-longest digression is 16.61—4, which details 
with relish the divine punishment that befell those who had committed the 
grossest impieties during the Sacred War. In other words, when Diodorus 
does offer long digressions, they usually have a moral-didactic function. 

In addition to full-blown moral digressions, Diodorus frequently uses 
very short digressions of one or two sentences, which can perhaps better 
be termed ‘moralising asides’. These asides are closely tied to the narrative 
and add information which in a modern text might have been put in brack- 
ets or a footnote. They often outline the character of a historical person in 
a few words: 


(ook £yov ðè otpatnyòv à&óypsov, uetenréuyato Xafpíav tov AOnvoiov,) 
ávópa kai Ppovijoet Kai ovvéost otpacynikfi óuipopov Kai Õóčav En’ üperfi 
ueyáànv nepurenou|pévov. 


(Not having any capable general, he sent for Chabrias the Athenian,) a man 
outstanding in both intelligence and strategic ability and with an established 
reputation for great and noble bravery. (Diod. Sic. 15.29.2) 


or give brief background information: 


Ka0óAov yàp mÀ TOAD TH óovápiet TPOKONTOVTES OVKETL toic OVLLLAYOIS OTEP 
npótepov émet £ypávto, HAAG Praiws kai óxepnoávoc Hpxov. Anrep oi 
Tohoi TOV ovuuáxov tr|v Bapútnta pépet AdvVATOBVTES GAANAOIC SIEAEYOVTO 
TEPÌ AMOOTAGEMS, KAÍ TIVES TOD KOLVOD ovvseópíou KATAMPPOVNGAVTES KAT’ 
idiav EtTaTTOVTO. 


25 II.II, 11.23, I1.26.4—7, 11.38.6, 11.46, 11.58.4—59.3, 11.67, 11.82.1—2, 14.1—2, 14.76, 
I5.1.3—5, 15.39.25 15.44, 15.49, 15.50.2—3, 1 5.81.1—4, 15.88, 17.38.47. 

26 This corresponds to my conclusion with regard to Diodorus’ moralising on the 
changeability of fortune in Hau (2009). 

27 Its companion piece is 12.20-1 on the laws of Zaleucus of Italian Locri. 
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For overall, now when they (the Athenians) were advancing greatly in 
power they no longer treated their allies as well as before, but ruled vio- 
lently and arrogantly. For that reason most of their allies felt unable to 
bear the harshness and discussed rebellion with each other, and scorned the 
common Assembly and were making arrangements individually. (Diod. Sic. 


II.70.3—4) 


These ‘moral asides’ cannot provide the same level of analysis or moral 
outrage as fully fledged digressions and they do not guide the reader's 
interpretation of an episode as precisely as guiding moralising. Rather, 
they are used to give the reader a bit of inside information on a character 
or situation without breaking the flow of the narrative. They are extremely 
common in the Bibliotheke and are a large part of what gives the work its 
moralising feel.?* 


Moralising in the Narrative of Events 


The moralising ‘feel’ of Diodorus’ text persists also in the narrative of 
events. One important factor in creating it is his pervasive use of evaluative 
phrasing. Like the narrative of Polybius, much of the narrative of Diodorus 
is adorned with evaluative words and phrases which guide the reader's 
moral response to the events. This is true of almost all of the Sicilian nar- 
rative most probably based on Timaeus (in books 13—14 and 20), and of 
certain passages in all the other parts of the work. It is relatively rare in 
the narrative of Alexander the Great and the Successors in books 17-20, 
where the moralising tends to take the form of moral introductions and 
conclusions with a few digressions. The example below, however, is from 
this part of the work and has been chosen because it perfectly illustrates 
the characteristics of Diodorus' use of evaluative vocabulary, which is sig- 
nificantly less subtle than Polybius’. This is the account of how Olympias, 
mother of Alexander the Great, treats her captured rival Eurydice: 


[4] todtov 8& TOV tpónov Ovuniàs TOV BaoUukóv cwuátov kopieboaoca 
Kai yapic kwóovov THv Dacusíav napaXapoboa mv _svtvyiav ook Tjveykev 
àvOponívoc, GAAG THY T Evpvdikny kai Tov ávópa Pinrov TO LEV npõtov 
sic @vAaKiy kataðsuévn KaKovysiv neysipnos: nepioikoðouńoaca yàp 
aùtõv £v Bpayst tón tà CHpLATA Sia ðs otevijg DAOdSOYTS £xopr]yet và 
avayKaia: [5] £ri moAAGS 6^ r]uépag napavouńoaca toùs Tjtoynkótac, £xetóT) 
Tapa toig Maxsddow ddéEt 614 TOV npóc tobg náoyovtaç EAEOV, TOV LEV 
Dikianov mpooétace Opacéi tow éexkevtijoa, Baou£a yeyevnuévov 865 Et 
Kai uvas téooapac, trjv © Evpvdikny mappnotaCouévnv Kai Bodoav odth 
uov mpoonket nep Odvumiédt mv Baotrsiav Exptve psiCovos àic 
tuwoptac. [6] eicéneuwev ov abt Epos Kai Bpdyov Kai Kóveiov Koi 


28 Other examples are 13.76.2, 15.31.3, 15.63.2, 15.64.4, 16.65.2, 16.83.2, 18.28.6. 
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ovvétate tovtov © foóAouo kataypńoacðar npóc TOV Oávatov, obtE TÒ 
zpoyeyevnuévov àctopa tfjc tapavopouuévng Evtpameion TÒ zapánav ote 
Tic kovig t0ync sic oiKtov &A000ca: [7] votyapoov tfj; óuoíac uexapoAf|c 
tvxoboao ts MLOTHTOS åčiav Eoxe THY TOD Biov kataotpogriv. Ebpuóíkn uèv 
yàp kaxev&apévr za póvtoc Tod Koutoavtos TOV OLOiw@v Sdw@ps@v OAvumiasa 
toyeiv TOV uèv Gvdpa mepi£oteUAev, &nuieAnOsioa TOV tpavuátov Gc 708’ 
Ó Katpóg cuveyópet éaotv © àávakpepácaca TH CHvyn KaTéoTpEWE TOV 
Biov, obte óakpócaoca tiv abtic thynv ovtE TH ueyéðet vOv OVUTTO@UÁTOV 
TamEwoOeion. 


(4) When Olympias in this way had got the royal persons into her power 
and had taken over the kingdom without danger, she did not bear her good 
fortune like a human being,” but she threw Eurydice and her husband, 
Philip, in prison and began to maltreat them. She walled them up in a small 
space and had their necessities ministered to them through one narrow 
passage. (5) When she had unlawfully abused the unfortunate persons for 
many days and was gaining a bad reputation among the Macedonians 
because of their pity for the sufferers, she ordered some Thracians to stab 
Philip, who had been king for six years and four months. But Eurydice, who 
was expressing herself freely and shouting that the kingdom belonged to her 
rather than to Olympias, she judged worthy of a greater punishment. (6) 
So she sent her a sword, a noose, and some hemlock and ordered her to use 
whichever of these she liked to kill herself. She did not feel any regard for the 
former prestige of the unlawfully treated woman at all, nor was she moved 
to pity by common fortune. (7) For that reason, when she met with her own 
similar reversal in fortunes, she ended her life in a manner worthy of her 
cruelty. For Eurydice laid out her husband’s corpse in the presence of the 
attendant, praying that Olympias would meet with similar gifts. When she 
had taken care of his wounds as best she could in the situation, she hanged 
herself by her girdle and ended her life, neither crying over her own fate nor 
brought low by the enormity of her misfortunes. (Diod. Sic. 19.11.4—7) 


The passage is introduced with a moral introduction telling the reader to 
consider it an instance of the abuse of good fortune (19.11.4). Negative verbs 
are used of the actions of Olympias (kakovyeiv: 19.11.4, Tapavouńoaca: 
I9.11.5), while her victims are termed ‘unfortunate’ (rytuynkóxag: r9.11.5). 
By telling the reader what the queen did not do, that is, bear her good 
fortune like a human being (19.11.4) and feel regard for Eurydice's former 
station and be moved to pity (19.11.6), the narrator implies that these were 
the sentiments and actions one would expect, and so draws attention to 
Olympias’ aberrant behaviour by ‘presentation through negation'.?? (The 


29 For this expression see Hau (2009: 176—7) and below. 

30 ‘Presentation through negation’ has been identified by de Jong (1987: 61-8) as a 
Homeric technique of drawing the reader's attention to significant behaviour or events. It 
has been applied to Thucydides by Hornblower (1994: 152-8) and is common in Diodorus, 
as well as in Xenophon, as we shall see. 
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idea here of ‘common fortune’ is typical of such passages in Diodorus and 
will be discussed below, p. roo.) The nobility of Eurydice is stressed by the 
positive verb ‘expressed herself freely’ (nappnoiCopévyv: 19.11.5), which 
in the Bibliotheke is regularly used of those who risk life and limb to speak 
the truth to autocratic rulers.?! In another presentation through negation, 
the information (19.11.7) that Eurydice did not cry or let herself be crushed 
by the weight of her misfortunes makes us understand that such behaviour 
would have been expected and understandable, but that Eurydice was too 
brave and dignified to engage in it. In the middle of the passage, the moral- 
ising is strengthened by internal evaluation: the Macedonians, Olympias’ 
own people, feel pity for the captives and think that she has gone too far 
(19.11.5). In addition, towards the end, we get a proleptic statement about 
Olympias’ own death, making it a direct result of her present behaviour 
(TO'WAPODV: r9.rr.7). 

By the end of the passage, the reader has not so much been guided to a 
moral reading as been forcefully dragged to it. The narrator does not seem 
to trust his reader to arrive at the obvious conclusion on his own, and so 
the message is made abundantly clear. This is typical of much of Diodorus' 
moralising and is part of what has alienated him from post-historicism 
readers. 

The passage also shows another feature that is typical of Diodorus? 
moralising: his fascination with scenes of cruelty and suffering. From such 
passages the reader gets the impression that the narrator paints a detailed 
picture of the horror partly because he enjoys provoking a strong reaction. 
This kind of tabloid sensationalism has often been criticised, by modern 
scholars and by other ancient historians: Polybius! ridiculing of Phylarchus’ 
‘tragic’ style of historiography is notorious (Polyb. 2.56—68). But consid- 
ering Diodorus' sensationalist passages as a means of moral didacticism 
allows us to see them in a new light. There is not just delight in the horror 
stories, but also a focus on pity for the sufferers and a moral lesson to be 
taken away.?? The elaboration of detail has a mimetic rather than a sensa- 
tionalist purpose and is intended to make the readers emotionally involved 
in the story, thereby bringing the moral point home more strongly.?? 

In the passage just quoted, the point is that Olympias has gone too far in 
her revenge and will end up suffering for it. The cruelty (and greed) of the 
perpetrator(s) is a typical message of passages that use pathos to enhance 
their moralising, as are the dignity and courage of the victim(s) and their 


31 E.g. 14.65.4, 17.30.5, 17.80.4, 19.48.5, 28.14. On the theme of freedom of speech in 
Diodorus see Sacks (forthcoming). 

32 This is recognised by Chamoux (1993: lxi-lxii). 

33 For an excellent discussion of the manipulation of readers’ emotions by ancient 
historiographers see Marincola (2003). 
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immortal fame, or, sometimes, the deservedness of the horrors inflicted. 
The pity of the onlookers is often mentioned and is supposed to guide the 
reader’s emotional response.” This moralising technique, which we can 
call moralising through pathos, seems to have been common in some other 
Hellenistic historiographers, most notably Agatharchides of Cnidus, as we 
shall see in Chapter 3. 

The distribution of moralising through pathos in the Bibliotheke is 
even less balanced than the distribution of digressions. This is doubtless 
partly because this mimetic mode of readerly engagement only works in 
narratives of people similar enough to the intended readers for them to 
feel sympathy and pity (see Arist. Rb. 2.8) and so would not be a viable 
mode for presentation of mythological material. However, even in the non- 
mythological books, moralising through pathos is predominantly found 
in the Sicilian narrative of books 13-14 and 20, which Diodorus proba- 
bly based on Timaeus, and in book 17, which deals with Alexander the 
Great and was perhaps based on Clitarchus. This is a strong indication 
that Diodorus took over this type of moralising from his sources where he 
found it, but did not compose it from scratch. 

Like Polybius, Diodorus also uses speeches to further his moral didac- 
ticism. As in Polybius, speeches in the Bibliotheke gain authority from 
narratorial endorsement (13.102.1-3, 14.25), from the way they are 
received by their internal audience (12.6—16, 14.65—70), or from corre- 
spondence between the views they express and narratorial moralising else- 
where in the work (r3.19-33.1). However, full-length speeches are not 
very common in the Bibliotbeke.? A more usual way for Diodorus to 
make the reader hear the actual words of his characters is by quoting — or 
paraphrasing — their most pithy remarks as part of a vividly described sit- 
uation, making the episode into a moralising vignette. It is in the nature of 
such vignettes that they are individually very different, so there is no one 
typical format. An example is the riotous scene of Philip II celebrating his 
victory at Chaeronea with a drinking party, and jeering at his prisoners 
of war until he is reproached ‘with Attic charm’ by the captive Athenian 
orator Demades and changes his behaviour (16.87). Another, more subtle, 
instance is the detailed narrative of Alexander sitting on Darius’ throne 
after his capture of Persepolis and being offered a golden table for a foot- 
stool. This makes a captive eunuch burst into tears and comment on the 
changeability of fortune, which in turn makes Alexander worry that he 


34 See e.g. 14.112, 13.57-8, 14.52—3 with 14.46, 17.13, 17.35—6, 17.70, 19.7-8, 20.15.4-6 
and 20.54. 

35 There are only four complete full-length speeches in the Bibliotheke: 13.20-7 and 
28-32, 13.52—3, 14.65—9. Some fragments seem to come from speeches: 10.34, 27.13—18, 31.3. 
See Sacks (1990: 935—108) and Pausch (forthcoming). 
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may inadvertently have abused his good fortune, only to be reassured by 
Philotas that this is not the case as he meant no harm (17.66.3—7). What the 
vignettes have in common is a setting of the scene, a short speech or sen- 
tentia by a character, possibly a reply, and sometimes a result or a response 
to the reply. Interestingly, the didactic interpretation of a vignette is most 
often left open, without any moralising conclusion to guide the reader. In 
this they differ from most other moral-didactic techniques employed by 
Diodorus and come close instead to the famously ambiguous dialogues of 
Xenophon’s Hellenica (see Chapter 6).*° 

A final type of moral didacticism in the Bibliotheke is equally implicit, 
but dominates by its near-ubiquity and contributes greatly to the work's 
overall moralising feel. This is the constant and often explicitly empha- 
sised correlation between behaviour and result. This moralising technique 
plays an even more dominant role in the Bibliotheke than in Polybius' 
Histories. Throughout the historical books, good men and mild rulers are 
rewarded with loyalty and success (11.71.2, 15.31.1, 18.28.6) or, if all else 
fails, with immortal fame (14.112.5; discussed below, p. 105), while bad 
men suffer (13.86.1—3, 16.45.4), or at least leave behind them a deservedly 
evil reputation (14.1—2). In the mythological books, kings are loved and 
famed for their mildness and other qualities (e.g. 2.28, 2.38.5, 4.73.6, 
5.78.4), and heroes and gods perform benefactions and are rewarded 
with loyalty and immortal honours (e.g. 1.13.4, 1.20.5, 3.58—9, 4.53.6—7, 
5.71—72.1), while the cruel and impious suffer spectacular punishments 
(e.g. 1.64.5, 3.43.5, 4.74, 5.50.5, 6.7.2—3, 7.5.11). The overall impression 
is clear, even without the narrator's explicit intervention: good behaviour 
is rewarded, bad behaviour is punished. We shall return to this below as 
such a correlation teaches a moral lesson as much as it constitutes moral- 
ising technique. 


MORAL LESSONS OF THE BIBLIOTHEKE 


The aim of this section is to analyse Diodorus' moral messages and 
compare them with those of Polybius, in preparation for a comparison 
between Hellenistic and Classical moral didacticism in Part II. Before we 
begin, however, it is necessary to discuss the interpretative implications 
of the differences in narrative style between the ‘mythological’ (1—7) 
and ‘historical’ (8-40) books of the Bibliotheke. Diodorus himself was 
aware that he was doing something different in the early books from 
the later ones, as his preface to book 4 shows: his sources for them were 


36 Other moral-didactic vignettes are 8.18.2, 9.2.2, 9.26—8, 10.25.4, I1.6.1—2, 12.33, 
12.38, 14.25, 15.11, 15.87, 15.93.2. 
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different, and his treatment of the myths was characterised by ‘great 
care’ (€mmédetav: 4.1.4) rather than the ‘truth’ (tfjg GAnPeiac) claimed 
for historiography more generally in the main preface (1.2.7-8). This 
corresponds to a difference in moralising techniques between these two 
parts of the Bibliotheke, as we saw above. In fact, it is the entire narra- 
tive style that differs between the mythological and historical books: the 
mythological books are characterised by fast-paced summaries, variants 
of the same story, and little emotional involvement, while the historical 
books make copious use of scenes, speech, moralising narrative pauses, 
and evaluative and emotional phrasing. This makes the mythological 
books and the historical books very different reading experiences. These 
differences and Diodorus’ own awareness of them make it reasonable 
to distinguish between the two parts of the work when discussing indi- 
vidual moral messages, and this will be done frequently in the following 
analysis. Nonetheless, it will be seen that the moral lessons propounded 
by the two parts of the Bibliotheke largely correspond, and are always in 
support of each other. 


Divine Justice 


The main moral message of the Bibliotheke seems to be that you get what 
you deserve: the good are rewarded and the bad punished. This correlation 
between behaviour and result has been described above as a moralising 
technique. Here we shall focus on the moral lessons propounded by this 
model of causation, as well as by a large number of passages that make the 
causal relationship explicit. These explicitly moralising passages fall into 
two categories: those that attribute the deserved result to divine influence, 
and passages without such an attribution. 

In contrast with the Histories of Polybius, the overall justice of the world 
of the Bibliotheke seems to be largely due to divine influence. The fact that 
the first seven books of the work cover mythological times and largely 
concern themselves with the history of the gods means that no one who 
reads the work from beginning to end can be in any doubt that the reader 
is meant to believe in the existence of divine beings. This is worth stress- 
ing, as modern readers all too often make assumptions about the response 
of ancient readers on the basis of their own sharp distinction between the 
‘mythological’ and the ‘historical’ part of ancient works of historiogra- 
phy. The distinctions Diodorus draws in the preface to book 4, which we 
discussed briefly above, do not justify taking the historical books more 
seriously in moral terms than the mythological books. The stories of the 
early books of the Bibliotheke show that divine beings take a keen interest 
in human beings, sometimes reward piety and good deeds and, more often, 
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punish impiety and cruelty." Only after a hefty dose of this moralistic 
theology does the reader enter into what we today consider the historical 
period, conditioned to expect divine involvement in the interest of justice. 

In the ‘historical’ books, divine punishment also figures prominently. 
Sometimes it works on a large scale as a historical explanation, so that 
falling under the control of the Thirty Tyrants is punishment of the 
Athenian demos for wrongfully executing the generals of the Battle of 
Arginusae (13.103.1—), and the Carthaginians are defeated in the Second 
Carthaginian War because of their impiety and cruelty (14.73—6). At other 
times the divine punishes individuals, such as the generals responsible for 
the robbing of Delphi during the Sacred War (16.61—4), and the tyrant 
Agathocles, who has murdered a guest-friend (20.70) and robbed temples 
(20.101).>° Explicit instances of divine vengeance cluster in certain parts of 
the work and are most frequent in the Sicilian narrative of books 13—14 and 
20-1 (probably based on Timaeus), the narrative of the Sacred War in book 
16 (probably based on Theopompus) and the fragments of books 27-31 
(probably based on Polybius, an oddity which will be discussed below). 
Divine vengeance strikes the Carthaginians more often than anyone else,?? 
proving that the concept is closely bound up with the author's patriotic bias. 
Whether we consider this author Diodorus himself or Timaeus, his likely 
source for these passages, hardly matters for the present purpose: they were 
both Sicilian, and it is not strange if they both had strong anti-Carthaginian 
feelings. Diodorus probably found the references to divine vengeance in 
Timaeus and transferred them to his own work because they suited his own 
attitude both to the history of his own region and to historical causation 
more generally.*? 

An intriguing feature of many of the instances of superhuman punishment 
in the Bibliotheke is that they in some way mirror the offence. An obvious 
example is 19.103.4-5. Here, some Carthaginians who, during their war 
with the Sicilian Greeks, have captured some innocent Athenian sailors and 
cut off their hands are afterwards captured by the Syracusans and suffer the 
same fate. This is the narrative of their capture and punishment: 


d0Eavtov 6’ aùtõv MUGS keypoðar Nd’ ótiobv Adtkodot TAD TO SaLLOVLOV 
adtoic émeonpatvev’ 000 yàp Tod otóAov TIVés vies &xooyto0sioa: TEpi tv 


37 Divine rewards in 1-6, 3.65, 4.22.5. Divine punishments in 1—6, 3.65, 4.22.4, 4.63.4, 
4.68.2, 4.69.3—5, 4.71, 4.81.5, 5.3.6, 5.55.6—7, 5.71—72.1. 

38 Other instances of divine punishment: 6.7.1—3, 7.7, 8.30.1, 13.86.1—3, 14.46.3—4, 14.63, 
14.69.4, 15.24, 16.31.4 , 16.38.6, 16.56.4, 16.56.8, 16.58.5—6, 23.12, 27.4, 27.12, 28.3, 28.7, 
29.15, 29.25, 31.35, 31.45, 32.18, 32.26, 34/35.9, 38/39.6, 38/39.19. 

39 In 13.86.1—3, 14.63.1—2, 14.69.4, 14.73.5, 14.74.3, 14.74.4, 14.76, 14.77.4 and 15.24. 

40 For an analysis of the narratives of the First and Second Carthaginian Wars in books 
13—14 that clearly shows the divine aspect see Hau (2009: 184—7). 
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Bpsttiav s4AmMoav oónó TOV AyaboKAé0v0sG OTPATHY@V Kai TO TAPAMANOLOV oi 
Coypnbévtes TOV Bowikov £raOov oic Expacav sic TOS GAdVTUs. 


The divine soon sent them a sign to show that they had seemed to treat 
cruelly men who had done nothing wrong: for immediately some ships 
of their fleet which had been scattered around Brettia were captured by 
Agathocles’ commanders, and those of the Phoenicians who were captured 
alive suffered a similar fate to what they had done to their captives. (Diod. 
Sic. 19.103.5) 


Apparently, the sign by which the divine showed the Carthaginians that 
they had acted unjustly is the fact not that they were caught, but that 


they suffered the very same fate as those they had wronged. From a non- 


religious standpoint it could be argued that the Syracusans knew about 
the Carthaginian cruelty to the Athenians, and that the similar treatment 
therefore was a result of their revenge rather than of divine displeasure. 


However, characteristically for the Diodoran narrator, he is in no doubt 


that the talionic punishment is a sign of divine vengeance. 


A more elaborate example is 16.64.2, on the fate of two women who 


wore necklaces stolen from Delphi during the Sacred War: 


ai ó& tv &v Poksðow TyELOvOV yovoikeg nepiO£puevat TOS ypoooüg £k 
Asiodv óppovoc oiksias tfjg àoeßeias viuopiag éroyov: T] èv yàp TOV tfjg 
'EAévng yeyevnpévov qopéocaoa sis étvoiptkr|v aioybvrv événeos kai TO küAXog 
npo&poAs tois &&uDpiGetw Apoatpovpévote, Ñ 68 TOV tfi; EpupoAng nepiOeuévn 
tijg Oikiac nò TOD zpsoputürtoou tæv viv DIO Lavias &unropioOsiong uetà 
Tavdtys (900 KATEPAEXON. oi Lev oov toO Saovion katappoveiv TOALOUVTEC 
TOV sipnuévov THOTOV DIO tæv DEGv tiopíag HEMOnoav, ó 68 TH uavtei 
ponQHcag Dikianos ånò tovtov TOV ypóvov Ei uov aùtóuevos TO 
TeAsvtaiov di tiv sic TO Osiov evogPEtav "ysuov àneós(y0n tiic “EAAGSOG 
Taos kai ueyiotny Paoisiav TOV katà THY Edpónnv nepienoujcato. 


The wives of the Phocian commanders who had worn the gold necklaces 
from Delphi met with a punishment suitable to their impiety: for the one 
who had worn the necklace that had belonged to Helen sank to the shame 
of a courtesan and exposed her beauty to those who chose to abuse it, and 
the one who had worn the one that had belonged to Eriphyle had her home 
burned down by the eldest of her sons, who had gone mad, and was burned 
alive with it. And so those who had dared to despise the divine were deemed 
by the gods to deserve punishment in the described manner, but Philip, who 
had helped the oracle, from this time onwards always grew more powerful 
and in the end was appointed commander of all Hellas and acquired the 
greatest kingdom in Europe because of his piety towards the divine. (Diod. 
Sic. 16.64.2—3) 


The fates of the women have obvious points of similarities with the legends 


of 


the mythological women whose jewellery they wear, and the oov (‘and 
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so’) of the last sentence shows that the reader is meant to see a causal 
connection between these similarities and the divine vengeance. Such tal- 
ionic, mirroring or somehow ironic punishment occurs throughout the 
Bibliotheke, but is most frequent in the passages based on Timaeus.*! 

The final sentence of the passage is one of the most explicit statements 
of divine support in the Bibliotheke: as the temple-robbers are punished, so 
the pious Philip II is rewarded. Such divine support is a noteworthy feature 
of the Bibliotheke — it does not feature in Polybius’ Histories — but it figures 
markedly less often than divine punishment. On the macro-level, Rome con- 
quers Philip V and Antiochus III because of divine support earned through 
piety (28.3). On an individual level, some morally good characters have 
the support either of individual deities or, more frequently, of ‘the divine’ 
(tO aruóviov), ‘the gods’ (oi Osgoi) or ‘fortune’ (tóyn), which seem to be 
interchangeable expressions. For instance, the Sicilian hero (of Corinthian 
origin) Timoleon is said to have the support of ‘the divine’ as well as of 
Demeter and Persephone (16.66.1—5) and to win his famous victory by a 
combination of courage and divine support (16.79.5). Likewise, Alexander 
the Great is aided by Athena (r7.17.6—18.1), and fortune has a hand in 
his recovery from illness (17.31.6). Also, Alexander's general Ptolemy is 
saved from his wounds in a way which ‘some’ ascribe to divine providence 
(17.103.7—8), just after the reader has been assured of his general goodness, 
and later enjoys divine favour because of ‘his courage and his honest treat- 
ment of all his friends’. Most instances of divine support occur in the nar- 
rative of Timoleon in book r6 and the narrative of Alexander in book r7. 
In book rr, Delphi escapes plundering by ‘some divine foresight’ (Sa1povig 
Twi mpovoia: 1.14.4), and the same power makes the victory of Gelon 
over the Carthaginians in Sicily and the honourable defeat at Thermopylae 
occur on the same day (11.24.1).¥ 

This unevenness in moralising on a topic as world-defining as divine 
involvement may be infuriating to modern scholars. However, to a reader 
who reads the entire Bibliotheke without paying attention to the difference 
between its parts — which is surely the way Diodorus meant it to be read 
— the fact that divine forces play an explicit role, even if inconsistently, 
in punishing the wicked and supporting a few extraordinary individuals 
delivers a moral message which cannot be misunderstood. (In some ways 


41 Other examples: 14.76, 16.64.2—3, 20.65.2, 20.70.3—4 and 38/39.19. 

42. 0168 0goi did TI ApETiy Kai eig návtac TOUS QO.ovc EmlEiKELAV EK TOV peyiotov kwóbvov 
TApAddEMs adTOv SiESMOUV: 18.28.6 

43 The fact that these two are the only references to divine involvement in book 11, 
despite the fact that it contains subjects as conducive to the concept as the Persian Wars and 
Gelon’s war against the Carthaginians, might be a reason for conjecturing that Diodorus did 
not base this part of the Bibliotheke (primarily) on Timaeus. 
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this is reminiscent of the situation in Herodotus, where some wicked deeds 
bring about divine vengeance whereas others are left unpunished. We shall 
see this in Chapter 4.) 

Even in the parts of the Bibliotheke where there are no explicit refer- 
ences to divine justice, the same overall message pertains. In wars, the 
most moral side tends to be victorious: Athens treats its allies harshly and 
is dominated by mob politics, and so is defeated by moderate Sparta in 
the Peloponnesian War (11.70.3-4, 13.102, 15.30.1); the impious temple- 
robbers are defeated by the benefactor of the Greeks, Philip II, in the Sacred 
War (e.g. 16.64.2—3); and the all-round good Ptolemy is the person to come 
out of the Successor Wars most successfully (e.g. 18.28.5—6, 18.33.2—5). 
By the same token, rulers who treat their subjects well are successful (e.g. 
11.26.4—7, 12.50.1-3) while those who mistreat their subjects are rebelled 
against (9.23, 11.44.4—5), and tyrants ‘usually’ meet miserable ends (26.15). 
A step down the pecking order, traitors are often executed by their new 
masters (16.45.4, 19.16.4), and courtiers who plan assassinations end up 
suffering nasty deaths (9.18—r9, 17.5.3—5). Whenever a villain meets a sticky 
end, the narrator likes to label it ‘deserved’ or ‘fitting’.44 When he cannot 
point to any physical suffering on the part of evil-doers, the narrator often 
has recourse to the idea that they somehow suffer in retrospect because of 
the evil reputation they gain (10.16.2, 14.1—2) or that they suffer from fear 
of retribution (27.4.8). Likewise, when good characters suffer undeserved 
fates, the narrator sometimes tries to make up for it by dwelling on the 
fame they won by their dignity and courage (14.112). 

At regular intervals, the narrator reminds us in pithy gnomai that this 
is how the world works; for example, ‘those who plot evil against others 
usually end up entrapped by their own designs’ (9.29)? and ‘divine punish- 
ment usually follows unjust deeds and brings deserved punishment to the 
perpetrators’ (10.16.2).4° These are some of the sound bites that are often 
preserved out of context (see above).* However, their presence throughout 
the work shows that this message was high on the list of moral-didactic 
lessons to be learned from the Bibliotheke. 

At this juncture it is instructive to compare Diodorus' version of the 
Atilius Regulus story with that of Polybius. Both historiographers narrate 
the story of the Roman general who treats Carthaginian envoys haughtily 


44 4.27.3, 5.11.4, 11.77.6, 16.31.4, 17.2.1, 18.8.6, 19.48.4, 20.65, 21.16.5, 22.1, 23.19, 27.4, 
29.14, 32.18, 38/39.11. 

45 oi yàp Kata TOV GAAwV BovAgvónevoí tt PadAoV ws Einav Taig iði mvi 
£i0nctv GAioKEoBa: 9.18. 

46 Taig Adikoic mpageow dg niray óxoAXov0si ttg véueoig oike(oog Tipopias toic 
ALAPTEVOVOL énipépouoa: I0.16.2. 

47 E.g. 9.33.1, 10.16.2, 37.17. 
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during peace negotiations after a Roman victory in the First Punic War and 
then shortly afterwards suffers defeat and capture. Both take the oppor- 
tunity to moralise, but their messages are subtly different. Polybius uses 
the episode to give the prescriptive advice that one should always distrust 
fortune and particularly in success (1.35; see pp. 49-50). Diodorus says that 
Regulus disregarded ‘divine vengeance’ (trv éx 0200 véuso) and suffered 
‘deserved punishment’ (à&ig tywwpig: 23.12). The behaviour the two his- 
toriographers want to foster in their readers is clearly the same: respectful 
treatment of envoys and, more generally, a humble and moderate conduct 
even in great success. Their underlying reasons, however, are different: 
Polybius warns that fortune is random and always likely to change, while 
Diodorus predicts that divine forces will deliberately punish wrongheaded 
behaviour. This neatly captures the difference in worldview between the 
Histories and the Bibliotheke.” 

However, there is one part of the Bibliotheke where the message of 
universal justice is not strongly present,’ and that is the narrative of the 
Successor Wars in books 18—20, which is, as has been noted above, overall 
less moralising than the rest of the work. Instead, this narrative seems com- 
mitted to the idea of human life as influenced by random fortune, tyche.>! 
This is seen most clearly in a highly rhetorical digression at 18.59.4-6, 
which begins with the statement that ‘All wondered at the changeability 
and unexpected nature of fortune’ (18.59.4), asks the rhetorical question 
‘who would then trust in the success enjoyed in good fortune and con- 
ceive an arrogance too big for human weakness?’ (18.59.5), then proclaims 
paradoxically that ‘therefore it is surprising not if one unforeseen thing 
happens, but if not everything that happens is unexpected’ (18.59.6), and 
finally makes the didactical claim that historiography is the one thing that 
can correct both the arrogance of the fortunate and the desperation of the 
unfortunate (18.59.6). It seems that Diodorus found this carefully crafted 
digression in his source (usually thought to be Hieronymus of Cardia),? 
and was so seduced by the similarity with his own didactic message about 


48 Polybius’ moralising occurs in a digression at the end of the narrative of Regulus’ 
capture; Diodorus’ at the end of the narrative of Regulus’ arrogant treatment of the envoys, 
proleptically predicting his fate. There may well have been a piece of concluding moralising 
in Diodorus as well, but that part of the narrative is lost. 

49 It is intriguing that both Diodorus and Polybius choose to make a negative para- 
deigma out of Regulus, who is considered a paragon of virtue in the Roman tradition, see 
e.g. Hor. Carm. 3.5 and Cic. Off. 3.99. Diodorus either did not know this version of the story 
or chose to ignore Roman sources in favour of the Greek tradition represented by Polybius. 
See Leach (2014). 

50 Divine justice may be at work at 18.20.1, 19.11.7 and 19.48.4. 

51 See 18.8.7, 18.20.1, 18.53, 18.59.4-6, 18.67.5. 

52 But see Meeus (2013), with references to earlier literature. 
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mistrusting good fortune and staying humble in success (see below) that he 
did not notice, or care, that such universal randomness would cancel out 
any claim to universal justice in his narrative world.? 

On balance, a less than straightforward picture emerges of Diodorus' 
source usage with regard to moral didacticism. On the one hand, he seems 
to have let his sources guide him in his choice of episodes to turn into 
moral-didactic paradeigmata and not to have added many (any?) mor- 
alising digressions or asides to a largely non-moralising source narrative 
like Hieronymus’. On the other hand, it is clear from the comparison with 
Polybius that he felt free to rewrite any moralising that he found in his 
source in order to express his own views.” The conclusion must be that 
Diodorus generally cared enough about his moral-didactic programme to 
make an effort in crafting passages that would convey what he considered 
the right message out of source material that was making a different point, 
but that he could also be seduced by a clever turn of phrase to keep one that 
was subtly different. When there was no moralising in his source, he either 
forgot about his moral-didactic agenda or considered writing moralising 
from scratch too much of an effort.” 

Overall, then, the narrative world of the Bibliotheke is one where good 
deeds pay and bad deeds are punished, often by means of divine intervention. 
Random fortune, however, also plays a part, and human beings must always 
guard against becoming arrogant in their success. Let us turn now to look at 
this and other lessons about the morally good life taught by the Bibliotheke. 


The Virtues 


Within the framework of universal justice, the Bibliotheke has plenty of 
advice on how to live a moral life. One thing is conspicuously missing in 
comparison with Polybius, however: moralising digressions on how to be 
a good king or a good military commander, which may well show that 
Diodorus did not take over every moralising passage he found in his sourc- 
es.” In fact, Diodorus does not seem to draw much of a distinction between 


53 Hadley (1996) has argued that Diodorus wrote this passage himself and added it to 
Hieronymus’ account. For my counter-argument see Hau (2009: 180-1). 

54 This is also seen in e.g. 28.3 (cf. Polyb. 15.20) and 31.15 (cf. Polyb. 30.18; see Hau 
2006: 91-5), 31.35 (cf. Polyb. 32.15), 32.26 (cf. Polyb. 38.1—4, 12-13). 

55 I have argued for a similar conclusion in Hau (2009), but there maintain that Diodorus 
wanted the moralising collected from his sources to speak for itself rather than redacting it 
to suit his own moral-didactic programme. I no longer agree with this. I rather think that 
Diodorus had his own moral-didactic programme and worked towards it when the moralis- 
ing of his sources reminded him of it, but tended to forget about it when they did not. 

56 Although we cannot be certain, as the part of the Bibliotheke that is based on Polybius 
is fragmentary. 
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the virtues needed for a good ruler, a good general and a good private 
person. We shall look first at the virtues he recommends, then at the vices 
he advises the reader to avoid. 


Piety 

In a world largely ruled by divine forces, the most important human virtue 
can be expected to be piety. That this is indeed the case is established in a 
passage in book 8 (8.15), which is clearly a moralising digression, but has 
been transmitted out of context so that we cannot know which episode pro- 
voked it. The digression begins with the pious statement that it is impos- 
sible for human beings to honour the divine (tò óauióviov) in a worthy 
manner (katé tiv à&(av) and that the only hope we have of avoiding divine 
punishment for this is to show ourselves grateful (ebyaptoteiv: 8.15.1). It 
then declares that the difference between the pious and the impious is that 
the former can expect their own prayers to be fulfilled, the latter those of 
their enemies (8.15.2). Piety consists in taking the gods themselves even 
more seriously than one takes their altars and the oaths one swears by them 
(8.15.3). In fact, piety is the one virtue that distinguishes human beings 
from animals (8.15.4). The digression is fragmented, but the final passage 
extant states that piety is even more important for states than for individ- 
uals, and that states too can expect to be rewarded for piety and punished 
for impiety (8.15.5). The reader is clearly meant to take piety seriously, 
and the urgency of the digression's tone perhaps shows that Diodorus did 
not expect this to come easily to all of his readers. Piety, however, stays at 
the forefront throughout most of the Bibliotheke. 

In a remarkable passage early in the Bibliotheke, Diodorus signals the 
importance of piety programmatically when justifying his lengthy treat- 
ment of Heracles. It would be ‘absurd’ (&tomov), he says, to ‘forget’ the 
benefactions of Heracles and ‘not to maintain the pious devotion to 
the god passed down from our forefathers’ (fig 6 TPOG TOV 0góv unõè 
Tv natponrapáðotov evoéPetav SiapvAdttew: 4.8.5). In other words, 
it is piety that dictates his decision to narrate the labours of Heracles 
at length despite the difficulty of doing the demigod justice (4.8.1), and 
despite the fact that many of his contemporaries do not believe in the 
truth of the account (4.8.2). The reader is also no doubt meant to remem- 
ber the preface to book 4 only a few chapters earlier, where the narrator 
stated that many of his predecessors have avoided narrating the history of 
the gods and demigods because of the difficulty this entails (4.1.1—2). For 


57 Diodorus also demonstrates his own piety in 15.48.4, where he states that while some 
people attribute earthquakes to natural reasons, ‘the pious’ (oi 6’ evoeBic SiaKeipEevot) point 
to other ‘plausible reasons’ (r10avág twas aitiac), namely divine anger at impiety. 
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the Diodoran narrator, the benefactions performed by the divine beings 
necessitate a pious response, in his case by means of commemoration in 
narrative. 

This profession of piety is suitable for a historiographer who spends his 
first eight books on prehistorical times and includes the stories of not only 
Heracles, but also Zeus, Dionysus, Demeter, Isis and Osiris, to name only 
the most prominent godheads. It only fits, however, because the narrative 
of the gods is itself pious: although the approach is often euhemeristic, 
there is no sarcasm and no dwelling on divine immorality (in contrast with 
e.g. the treatment by Agatharchides; see p. 156). The gods act primarily 
out of concern for human beings and bring them civilisation and culture.^? 
When they are honoured by their beneficiaries, they reward them; when 
they are scorned, they earn the narrator's approval for punishing the impi- 
ous.’ Imitating the gods, human beings in these books hate and rebel 
against the impious (4.68.2) and honour and reward the pious (7.4). 

In the ‘historical’ books, piety (evoePeia) is often mentioned as one out 
of several virtues of good characters.? When demonstrated in practice, 
by sparing suppliants (11.91), by showing more consideration for one's 
country than for oneself (13.102.3) or by refraining from taking revenge 
on envoys (27.12.2), it is praised by the narrator. It is also their basis in 
piety towards the gods that gives Zaleucus’ laws their moral authority 
(12.20). At the opposite end of the scale, impiety tends to lead to disas- 
ter, usually brought on by the gods. Thus grave-destruction (13.86.1-3, 
38.7), sacrilege (34/35.9), oath-breaking (16.48.3—6, 20.70, 31.45, 32.18) 
and, above all, temple-robbing (14.63.1-2, 16.38.6, 16.56.4, 16.58.5—6, 
16.61—4, 20.101) are punished with divine vengeance. It is important to 
note, though, that impiety is never the only vice engaged in by Diodoran 
villains: the main perpetrators of impiety, that is, the Carthaginians in 
Sicily, the Phocians during the Sacred War and Agathocles of Syracuse, 
all combine impiety with cruelty and greed, vices which are more likely to 
bring them to grief at the hands of other human beings. We shall consider 
these vices below. 

A fragment of book 35 seems to indicate a more pragmatic approach 
to religion akin to what we see in Polybius. It states that it is in society’s 
best interest to maintain a certain superstitious fear of the gods (tiv éx 
Oedv Setotdatpoviav) because this is the only way to get people to act justly 
(35.9). Without its context it is impossible to ascertain the significance of 


58 The concept of the gods as culture heroes is discussed by Sacks (1990: 61-82) and 
Sulimani (2011). 

59 Piety rewarded: 3.65, 4.21.3, 4.24, 5.45 impiety punished: 3.65, 4.22.4, 4.63.4, 4.81.5, 
5.55.6—7, 6.7.1-3, 7.7, 8.30.1. 

60 E.g. 33.5.6, 34/35.33-35 37-8.2- 
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this remark. On the one hand it would not be impossible for Diodorus 
to propound belief in the gods both for its own sake and for the sake of 
societal law and order; on the other hand it might not be beyond him to 
copy the statement out of his source without fully subscribing to it simply 
because it sounds catchy and clever; and finally the statement may have 
been part of a speech uttered by a character and not the narrator’s own 
words. 

In short, Diodorus’ concept of piety seems to be entirely traditional. 
What is striking, certainly in comparison with Polybius, is the extent to 
which it is a yardstick not just of narratorial approval, but also of success 
in the world of the Bibliotheke. Differences between parts of the work in 
this respect are slight: despite the fact that spectacular divine vengeance is 
restricted to certain parts (see above) and that the narrative of the Sacred 
War for obvious reasons contains more references to piety and impiety 
than any other historical narrative in the work, the concepts are important 
throughout, and evoePeia and åosßeia and their cognates are used fre- 
quently in every book. 


Mildness, kindness and the danger of good fortune 
The virtue most often extolled in the Bibliotheke is not piety, however. 
It is mildness, kindness or a generally fair way of treating the people in 
one's power, expressed by the noun émtsixeia and its almost-synonym 
ouavOparia. 

émigikela and its cognates occur no fewer than 123 times in the 
Bibliotheke, against only nine times in Polybius’ Histories. In Diodorus, 
this word is used to describe an uneven relationship: it denotes good treat- 
ment of those in one’s power, such as that which a ruler shows his subjects, 
or a commander his men, or a victorious general his captives; hence the 
common translation ‘mildness’. It can also denote general approachability 
and sympathetic behaviour by someone in power; hence the other common 
translation, ‘kindness’. pAavOp@nia and its cognates occur no fewer than 
167 times in the Bibliotheke, against an equally impressive 126 in Polybius’ 
Histories. This is a wider concept than émtsixeta, pertaining not just to rela- 
tionships between unequal parties, but also to kindness between equals. In 
the Bibliotheke, however, it is used as a synonym of émeixeia, and the two 
are often employed in hendiadys. 

Throughout the work, mild/kind treatment is repeatedly shown to be 
the way to ensure the loyalty of one’s subjects and the praise of posterity.*! 
Conversely, harsh treatment of subjects repeatedly leads to disloyalty and 


61 2.46.2, 3.61.4, 9.24, 11.26.4—7, 11.67.2,, 11.71.2, 12.50.1—3, 19.86.3-5. The mechanism 
is sometimes used deliberately: 11.26.4—7, 15.31.1, 15.57.1. 
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revolt. The maxim is set out in a gnome in the preface to book 14, 
although in slightly different words: ‘the power of rulers is maintained 
by goodwill and justice, but is dissolved by unjust acts and the hatred of 
the subjects’ (14.2.1).9 Sacks has called it ‘a pattern for the rise and fall of 
empires' and identified it — correctly, I think — as Diodorus' own interpre- 
tation of history.*t Remarkably, this moral rule holds true for every single 
part of the Bibliotheke, from Egyptian and Ethiopian kings in book r (1.60, 
1.68.5) to the divine and heroic rulers of the mythological books (3.61.4, 
4-45-3—5), to Spartan kings (11.44.4—5), Sicilian tyrants (11.67.2, 14.45.1), 
the Athenian and Spartan hegemonies (11.70.3—4, 15.28), the Successor 
kings (19.86.3—5), the Eastern kings of the second century BC (33.18.1, 
34/35.3) and even Roman officials (37.5—6) and rebels (38.22a). This must 
mean that the message that those in power should treat the less powerful 
with mildness and kindness, and that this will in turn enhance and secure 
their power and gain them fame, was at the heart of Diodorus' didactic 
programme.® The notion is not new, of course. We have seen that Polybius 
stresses the close correlation between a ruler's or ruler-state's treatment of 
his/its subjects and his/its success, and we shall see in the next chapter that 
a similar message is found in the Classical historiographers. However, no 
extant work of Classical or Hellenistic Greek historiography puts as much 
emphasis on this moral-didactic point as Diodorus’ Bibliotheke. 


62. 1.60, 1.64.5, 4.45-3-5, 4.68.2, 9.23, 11.44.4—5, 11.68.7, 11.70.3—4, 14.47.5 and 48.1, 
I5.1.3—5, 15.28, 15.61.2—3, 16.40, 17.5.3, 19.89.3, 28.14, 34/35.2.34—40, 34/35.3, 38.224. 

63 ai yàp TOV fiysuóvov onepoyxoi trpobvrat LEV svoi Kai óuatooóvr, KaTAADOVTAL dé 
GOK LAOL Kai Lids TOV DTOTETAYHEV@V: 14.2.1. 

64 Sacks (1990: 6, 42-53). 

65 An apparent contradiction is 32.2, which states that "Those who want dominion over 
others use courage and intelligence to get it, moderation and consideration to extend it, 
and paralysing terror to secure it’ (oi Tag Nyenwoviag mepuroujcaoc0at PovAdpevol KTOVTAL 
uèv aùtàc avdpsia Kai ovvéoet, npóc avENow dé ueyáànv Gyovow Emteikeig Kai qu.avOponíq, 
aoparifovtar 5é qófo xai KatamAnEEl), and which has been used to argue that its author 
(usually considered to be Polybius, from whom Diodorus is then supposed to have copied 
the maxim) condones such rule by terror. I have argued elsewhere that the statement says 
nothing about its author’s attitude to this way of ruling, only about the way he sees rulers 
generally behaving (Hau 2006). 

66 Unfortunately a direct comparison of Diodoran passages on this topic with their 
Polybian source passages is not possible, as the fragmentary state of both texts means that 
the passages on which Diodorus based his moralising on the virtue of epieikeia have all been 
lost. The closest match is between Diod. Sic. 30.23 and Polyb. 29.20, which both deal with 
Aemilius Paullus after his defeat and capture of Perseus. It is obvious that Diod. Sic. 30.23 is 
based on Polybius’ account, but of this latter only a short fragment is extant, which quotes 
part of Aemilius’ speech to the Senate about how to bear good fortune with moderation, 
whereas the Diodorus fragment has both this advice (in oratio obliqua) and a concluding 
narratorial evaluation which moralises explicitly on the epieikeia of Aemilius and other 
Romans more generally. Whether or to what extent this conclusion is based on Polybius is 
impossible to determine. 
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Closely related to the message that rulers should treat their subjects 
mildly is the message that victorious commanders should treat the defeated 
well. Again, this is not only the morally right way to behave, but also tends 
to lead to loyalty and fame.” Scenes of victorious generals abound in the 
Bibliotheke, and the narrator is always interested in how they respond 
to their victory.9? In this way, the message of the desirability of mildness 
and the message of the general human inability to bear good fortune with 
moderation become closely connected. An example of this is the narra- 
tive of how Scipio Africanus the Elder receives the captive Syphax and 
its moralising conclusion, found in two slightly different versions in the 
Constantinian Excerpts (Diod. Sic. 27.6): 


‘Ou ò Xxuíov nzapaysvnOsvtov nzpóg aùtòv tæv TEpi LOMaKa TO uèv 
Tp@tov sav tov üvópa dSedspévov £OÓGKpuos, Aoyijóuevog THV MAAQL MOTE 
hakapiConévynv adtod Bactréiav. uet’ OAiyov 5é ypóvov Kpivac avOpantva 
opoveiv Ev toig eùtvyńuaow ¿nétačev adtoOv Abou Kai THV idiav okrmvriv 
anésMKe kai THV GAANV akoAovPiav Éyetv covgeyópnos: mpõv dé aùtòv 
év £AguO0Épa ovak @uravOpm@m@co opns: Kai moAAdKIc mi Ocinva 
TapeAauBdveto. (Const. Exc. 2(1), pp. 267-8) 


"Ou Xxuícov Tov Xóoaka tòv Baou£a aiypdrA@tov AGBoOv Kai ósósuévov 
boas quAavOponoc uisi ADTOV’ eto yap eiv tv émi tod noéuov 
£yOpav péypt TOD viküv OvAdttery, sic 62 tóynv AiypLdA@TOV avdpdc Bactéws 
yeyovótog unņðèv sanaptévew üvOponzov Svta épopü yap, Mc Éotke, TOV 
avOpanwov Biov véuEscic tig 000, fj Toc on£p ávOpomnov qpovobvtac tay) 
tijg iota doVEevsiac romuvýokst. 510 xai TOV EKITÍOVA Tic ODK Gv ETALVEOELE 
0gopóGv npóc TOV KATA TOV TOAELIiMV POPOV KATAMANKTUKOV yevóuevov, DO 
dE TOD TPOG TODS NTvVYNKOTAS EAEOV TIV vuyr|v ITTOLEVOV; Ws eri TOAD yàp 
cidBaow oi TPdcG TODS AVTITATTOMEVOUS qopepoi npóg TODS DTOTEGOVTUSG 
DAAPYEL LETPLOL. 010 Kai TAYD TOD LO@akOs ó Xxuíov Tic sic adTOV &rietke(ag 
éxonioato yápiw. (Const. Exc. 4, pp. 356-7) 


(That) when Syphax and those with him were brought to Scipio and he first 
saw the man in chains, he burst into tears, thinking about Syphax’s ancient 
prosperity and royal state, now gone. After a little while, deciding to stay 
moderate like a human being in his good fortune, he ordered that Syphax 
should be unchained and gave him his own tent and agreed to letting him 
keep his retinue. Guarding him in free custody he associated with him in a 
friendly way and often invited him for dinner. (Const. Exc. 2(1), pp. 267-8) 


(That) when Scipio had taken King Syphax prisoner, he unchained him and 
associated with him in a friendly manner; for he thought it right to keep 
his hostility against his enemy until the point of victory, but when a king 


67 3.72.5-6, 14.105, 17.38.3, 17.76.1—2, 17.91.8, 19.86.3—5 
68 I have discussed ‘victor after the victory’ scenes in Diodorus in the context of Greek 
historiography more generally in Hau (2008). 
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had had suffered the fate to become a prisoner of war, not to overstep the 
line, human as he was. For some divine retributive justice, it seems, watches 
over human life, and quickly reminds those who become too arrogant for a 
human being of their own weakness. For that reason, who would not praise 
Scipio, realising that he was a source of terror to the enemy, but that his 
own mind was defeated by pity for the unfortunate? For often those who 
are terrifying to the enemy ranged against them are moderate towards those 
who fall into their power. For that reason Scipio soon obtained Syphax's 
gratitude for his mildness. (Const. Exc. 4, pp. 356—7) 


The close connection between mildness/kindness and the ability to stay 
moderate in good fortune is clear: Scipio's treatment of Syphax is described 
as QuU.avOpómnog (twice in the passage above, but probably only once in 
the original passage, here quoted by both excerptors) and tfjg sig aùtòv 
£migiKe(ag (27.6.2) and is brought about by his decision to ‘stay moder- 
ate like a human being in his good fortune’ (àvOpcrwa qopovziv év coi 
edTOYNHAOW: 27.6.1) and ‘not to overstep the line, human as he was’ (undév 
éCapaptavew ávOponov Óóvta: 27.6.2). 

We recognise the idea from Polybius: good fortune, most often in the 
form of military victory, is a test of a man's moral integrity, and most people 
fail it. The quoted passage is in all likelihood based on a now lost passage 
of Polybius, and two features of it are typical of the Histories rather than 
of the Bibliotbeke: the fact that Scipio cries (see p. 53), and the rhetorical 
question ‘who could fail to praise such a man’ (27.6.2). These two features 
were probably already in Polybius’ version. We also recognise the gratitude 
(yaptv: 27.6.2) that is the result of staying moderate and treating the defeated 
with consideration; this is a topos in both the Histories and the Bibliotheke. 

Diodorus, however, has put his own spin on the reason why human 
beings must strive for moderation in success. The repeated stress on Scipio’s 
humanity (av@p@atwa Qpoveiv: 27.6.1, &vOpomnov óvta: 27.6.2) and its inher- 
ent weakness (Go8eveiac: 27.6.2), that is, on the fact that he is a human 
being and not a god and is therefore subject to the superhuman powers 
that rule the world, is typical for this sort of passage in the Bibliotheke 
(and we saw it in the passage about Olympias’ mistreatment of Eurydice; 
above, pp. 83—4). The thought is expressed very clearly in the first sentence 
of the conclusion to the episode: ‘For some divine retributive justice, it 
seems, watches over human life, and quickly reminds those who become 
too arrogant for a human being of their own weakness.’ This religious idea 
seems to be in contrast with the didactic programme of Polybius, according 
to which victors should treat the defeated with moderation out of a feeling 
of solidarity based on their shared humanity. The moralising conclusion, 
then, must be an addition of Diodorus’ to whatever he took over from 
Polybius. Likewise, the use of the verb éapaptévew to express the mistake 
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Scipio would make in mistreating his prisoner shows that the narrator is 
thinking about that mistake in religious terms as a transgression against 
the divine, and is therefore most probably an addition of Diodorus’.” It is 
also in his work and not in Polybius’ that the reference to ‘human weak- 
ness’ repeatedly occurs in connection with the message that one should not 
abuse one's good fortune.” The idea seems to be that all human beings are 
helpless in the face of divine powers (including fortune, tyche), and that 
this common helplessness should make us feel solidarity with each other 
and avoid mistreating those who happen to be in our power when we are 
successful. Rather, we should remember that we may well one day end up 
in a similar situation. In some Diodoran passages this idea is combined 
with the thought that human beings share a ‘common fortune’ (see e.g. 
the Olympias/Eurydice passage we encountered earlier, pp. 83—4), which 
sounds closer to the Polybian idea of moderate treatment based on a feeling 
of solidarity and the thought that the roles might have been reversed, but 
could equally well be another way of saying that all human beings are 
equally powerless in the face of superhuman forces. 

The admonition to behave moderately towards one's defeated enemy 
and examples of how this leads to positive results are ubiquitous in the 
Bibliotheke."! The message is propounded in a prescriptively moralising 
digression in 27.15.3, and at four different junctures the message is deliv- 
ered in very similar gnomai stating that ‘forgiveness is preferable to pun- 
ishment'.? Aemilius Paullus and some of his fellow-Romans are said to 
practise this as a deliberate policy, being tough on their opponents, but 
mild towards the defeated (npóg uèv tob oo9iotapiévoug óvra. Bapov &avtóv, 
npóg dé toUg kpatnOÉvtag mui: 30.23.2), which is why Rome's rule 
was not hated (at that time?).? Very often it is connected with the idea of 


behaving moderately in good fortune.” 


69 &&5opaptávo is used ten times in the Bibliotheke and only once in Polybius’ Histories. 

70 E.g. 9.33.3, 10.14.2, 17.38.6, 18.59, 19.11.6, 23.12. For wider discussion of the theme 
of the abuse of good fortune in Diodorus see Hau (2009). 

71 3.72.5—6, 4.53.1—3, 16.20.5—6, I1.25.1—2, II.26.1, I3.19—-33.1, 14.105, I5.17.5, 16.87, 
17.38.3—7, 17.59.7, 18.18.4—6, 19.11, 23.12, 27.13—18 (fragments, probably from speeches in 
the Roman Senate about the fate of Carthage after its defeat), 30.23, 31.3 (fragments, prob- 
ably from a speech), 31.4 

72. 9.12.3, 21.9, 21.14.3, 31.3. 

73 This echoes the prophecy in Verg. Aen. 8.653 that the Romans must parcere subiectis 
et debellare superbos. By Polybius, the doctrine is put into the mouth of Flamininus in his 
speech to his Greek allies after his victory over Philip V (xoAgpotvtac yàp det tods ayabovdc 
&vópac Papeis eivai Kai OvpuKkovs, riccopévoug 58 yevvatoug Kai uieyoAóqQpovac, vucávtü ye 
Lu petpious, Kai mpacic Kai PUaVvOpanovc: 18.37.7). This is probably evidence that such a 
policy was deliberately articulated by some Senators of Republican Rome. 

74 I1.25.1—2, 11.26.1, 13.19-33.1, 14.105, 1§.17.5, 16.87, 17.38.3—7, 17-59-75 19.11, 23.12, 
27.13—18, 30.23, 31.3, 31.4. 32.23-4. 
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The message that one should take care to stay humble in success is, 
however, also expressed in other connections, usually in the context of 
powerful people becoming arrogant and/or abusive and ending up suffer- 
ing in return.” It is especially common in the context of hegemonic powers, 
such as Athens rejecting a Spartan peace offer during the Peloponnesian 
War, which provokes the narrator to a proleptic mention of the defeat 
of Athens (13.53), and in the narrative of the downfall of tyrants, such as 
Dionysius II, which earns a moralising conclusion turning the tyrant into a 
paradeigma for those who become arrogant in success (16.70.2—3). In these 
passages the downfall is usually not explicitly attributed to divine punish- 
ment, but the fact that such punishment figures prominently in most parts 
of the Bibliotheke (as established above), and that a downfall is unfailingly 
expected to follow upon abusive behaviour brought on by feeling secure 
in one's success, makes it natural for a reader to see an element of divine 
punishment of the arrogant. 

I have demonstrated elsewhere that moralising on the topic of the dif- 
ficulty of coping with good fortune and the dangers of letting it go to 
your head is inconsistent in the Bibliotheke: in some parts, particularly 
those probably based on Timaeus and Polybius, it is pervasive; in others, 
particularly book 17 and the Greek narrative of 18—r9, it only shows up 
occasionally.” Even in these books, however, the theme of the necessity of 
bearing good fortune with moderation is present; just more sporadically 
(e.g. 17.38.4—7, 18.59.3—6, 19.11). The theme was clearly high on Diodorus’ 
list of moral-didactic priorities, even if he did not always superimpose it on 
narratives in his sources that did not already display it. 


Courage 
As in Polybius’ Histories, so also in Diodorus’ Bibliotheke courage is a 
much-praised virtue and a mark of a good man. Unlike Polybius, however, 
Diodorus only rarely acknowledges that courage has to be tempered with 
intelligence and planning. Only three times is ill-advised courage com- 
mented on: in Thebes’ and Tyre's resistance against Alexander the Great 
(npongtóc kai GBovAWGS: 17.10.1, and àvópetótepov uAXov fj PPOVILOTEPOV: 
17.10.65; YEVVALOTEPOV LLGAAOV fj opovipitepov: 17.46.5), and in Athens? 
decision to rebel against Antipater (npóg sòõočiav ed BeBovrAcdoOan, tod 62 
OVLLMEPOVTOS SINHAPTHKEV: 18.10.4-5). 

Otherwise, courage in the Bibliotheke is usually both an admirable 
and a useful virtue. It wins battles (4.28.3, 11.74.4, 16.4, 31.44, 36.10.1), 


75 4.74» 9.2.2, 9.26—8, 9.33.3, 10.13, IO.I4.I, 10.23, 13.53, I4.IOI.3, 15.33.3, 17.46.6—47, 
17.66.3—7, 18.59.5—6, 19.95.6—7, 20.13.3, 24.9.2—3, 27.1, 31.11. 
76 Hau (2009). 
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kingly power (4.73.6, 20.22.6)” and freedom from tyranny (16.9, 16.12). 
Moreover, Diodorus has a fascination with spectacular courage dis- 
played on the battlefield. A rhetorically profuse encomium of the dead at 
Thermopylae takes up a whole chapter of book r1 (11.11), and in battle 
narratives heroic deaths figure prominently. A typical example of such a 
heroic battle episode is the last stand of the Spartan general Mindarus: 


ovvdpaLLovodv 68 TOV óvvápeov eic Eva tónov, ó LEV Mtvóapog où katezA yn 
TH EQodov tæv nepi Onpapiévnv, GAAG dieAdpLEvOs TOs ITeXozovvnoíovg toig 
LEV ñuiosotv åànývta tois &rtobot, tob ò’ uosis AdTOG £yov, Kai SEdLEVOSG 
EKGOTOD pir] KATALOYDVAL TO Tic Ladptys åčioua, kai vaca. TECouayobdvtac, 
avtetay8noav toig mepi tóv AAKiPiddnv. nepi è TOV vEdvV pov 
OVOTIOGLEVOS Lv, kai TPO TAVTOV ADTOG KIVSVVEDOV, TOAAODG LEV üvelle 
TOV AVTITETHYLEVOV, TO SE TEAEUTAIOV ASiws tis natpiðoc àyovioópievog DO 
TOV TEPi TOV AAKIBIGSNV àvnp£On. tovtov 68 TEATM@KOTOGS oí te TeAOTEVVHOLOL 
Kai MAVTES oi oúuuayot OVVESPALLOV koi katanriayévtes eic OVYTWV óppmoav. 


The forces all converged towards one point, but Mindarus was not struck 
with terror by the influx of Theramenes and his troops. He divided the 
Peloponnesians, met the attackers with one half, and then took the other 
half himself and ranged them against Alcibiades and his troops, exhorting 
each of the men not to disgrace the glory of Sparta, especially in a land- 
battle. He organised a heroic battle by the ships and risked his own life in 
the front line; he killed many of those ranged against him, but in the end he 
was killed by Alcibiades’ troops, having fought in a manner worthy of his 
country. When this man had fallen, the Peloponnesians and all the allies ran 
together and, struck with fear, turned to flight. (Diod. Sic. 13.51.5—6) 


Almost every feature of this passage is typical of the heroic battle anecdote 
in Diodorus. It starts off with applying a positive statement or epithet 
to its protagonist: here ‘Mindarus was not struck with terror’, but often 
the protagonist is said to be ‘outstanding’, or some group of people, 
often his soldiers, which he surpasses, is specified.” If the protagonist is a 
Spartan or a Roman, he then thinks of upholding the honour of his father- 
land (13.51.5). During the battle, his fighting is extolled, usually with 
the adverb Aapmpóg (‘brilliantly’) or pog (‘heroically’),*! and called 
‘worthy of his fatherland’ (13.51.6).? He kills many enemies (13.51.6),? 


77 Adversely, power can be lost be cowardice: 16.70.2—3. 

78 12.43.2, 15.17, 15.64.3, 15.80.1, 17.45.6. 

79 15.64.3, 16.16.3, 19.72.7—8; see also kai Mp0 závtov AÙTÒG KIVSLVEDOV: 13.51. 
80 14.83.6, 15.64.4, 19.72.7-8. 

81 12.43.3, 15.87.1, 17.63.4, 17.45.6. 

82 14.83.7. 

83 14.83.7, 15.17.1, 15.64.5, 15.80.5. 
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but in the end (tò 8é teAevtotiov: 13.51.6)%t he himself is slain. In many of 
the episodes, the protagonist is said to strive to be the one to bring about 
victory, even if it cost him his life,% and he is killed while he is ‘fighting 
heroically’,®” and only after he has been wounded repeatedly.** 

In four instances (14.83.6—7 Pisander, 15.64.3-5 Ischolas, 17.45.6 
Admetus, 19.72.7-8 Q. Aulius) the heroic anecdote is the only mention of 
the hero in the Bibliotheke; Diodorus apparently found the instance of the 
heroic death so valuable that it had to be included in his work even if it was 
performed by a character who had otherwise no part to play in the story. 
In three other instances the heroic death is the only event related from the 
battle: 15.33.6 (Phoebidas), where the whole battle takes up just five lines 
of the Loeb text; 16.7.3—4 (Chabrias), which receives six lines; and 16.16.3 
(Philistus), which receives a full paragraph focused solely on Philistus' 
heroic suicide. These brief scenes are composed of only three elements: (1) 
the general is introduced, (2) the battle is joined, and (3) the general dies 
heroically. In 15.33.6, the defeat of the dying general's side is hinted at; in 
16.7.3—4 and 16.16.3, he is specifically said to choose death before defeat. 
Other than that, in these three battle narratives the reader is not told which 
side was victorious or why. There is no information about deployment of 
troops or the course of the battle. Clearly, the paradeigma of the heroic 
death of the general held more interest for Diodorus than such military 
facts. 

There are fifteen heroic battle episodes in Diodorus, which all follow 
this pattern. Thirteen of them are found in the Greek narrative of books 
11—16, which he is generally believed to have based on the work of Ephorus 
of Cyme.? This makes it likely that such episodes were characteristic of 
Ephorus, and that Diodorus took over these passages from this author. 
Their similarity in structure and focus may well also go back to Ephorus, 


84 10 8& veAevtaiov: twice in 13.99, 14.83.7; TEAOS ÔÈ: 15.80.5. 

85 14.83.7, 15.17, 15.64.5, 15.80.5, 17.45.6, 19.72..8. 

86 gonevdev &mwpavéctatov éavtæ mepurou]oac0ni Oávatov: 13.99; mávta xívóvvov 
VMOLEVOV: 15.55.5; one000v S10 tis idias GvdpEias kpivat TV páynv én’ AdTOV óppmos TOV 
"AAEEaVdpov: 15.80.5. 

87 dywviodpEvos AaLAPAc: 13.99.5, 14.83.7, 15.33.63 MAYOMEVOS NPWUKOS: 15.17.1, 15-17-15 
15.55.5, 17.45.6; UPloTEVOV: 15.80.5 

88 13.99, 14.7.3, 15.33.6, 15.55.5, 15.80.5, 15.87.1, 16.7.3. 

89 In the narrative based on Ephorus: 12.43.2-3 Brasidas, 13.51.6 Mindarus, 13.99 
Callicratidas (with 13.97.5), 14.83 Pisander, 15.17.1 Leptines, 15.33.6 Phoebidas, 15.64 
Ischolas, 15.69 Chabrias, 15.79.2 and 15.87 Epaminondas, 15.80 Pelopidas, 16.7.3-4 and 
16.16.3 Philistus. (The Leptines and Philistus episodes take place in the Sicilian narrative, 
but are nevertheless most probably based on Ephorus. Diodorus seems for some reason to 
have switched from using Timaeus to using Ephorus as his main source for Sicily at the end 
of book 14. See Schwartz 1903, Meister 1967 and Pearson 1984, 1987; contra Stylianou 1998: 
64—78.) 
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although it is entirely possible that Diodorus extracted these pieces of infor- 
mation from fuller battle narratives and thereby created his own heroic 
battle topos. The two heroic battle episodes found outside of the 'Ephoran' 
narrative are in books 17 and r9 respectively.? This could either mean 
that they go back to Diodorus' sources for those books, who were perhaps 
inspired by Ephorus, or that Diodorus chose to highlight these particular 
instances of heroics in the same way as he had done in the 'Ephoran' books 
although they were presented differently in his other sources. Whatever 
the exact relationship between Diodorus' text and his sources in these 
instances, it is clear that he found heroic death by a general in battle inter- 
esting and important and that certain features of such deaths seemed to 
him to be particularly worthy of mention. 

When we look at the typical features of these episodes, we realise that 
they are not retold just for cheap thrills: they are not visual, blow-by-blow 
descriptions of the fighting and do not wallow in pathetic details of the gen- 
eral's death. Instead they highlight two things: the general's courage and his 
patriotism. Courage more than fighting skill is surely what is meant when 
he fights Aa póg or Npwucds, and courage and patriotism are combined in 
the general's thoughts about Spartan/Roman honour and his desire to win 
the battle by his own efforts regardless of the cost. It is the repetitiveness 
of the episodes that makes them didactic. The reader is not told explicitly 
that such behaviour is good and noble, or that it benefits the general's city; 
these causal connections are founding premises for all ancient (and later?) 
ideas of battlefield behaviour and go without saying. The episodes rein- 
force the standard ideal, and by their structural and semantic repetitiveness 
drill into the reader the nobility and moral rightness of sacrificing one's 
life in battle for one's country. In this way they fulfil the promise to make 
soldiers ‘more ready to face dangers’ of the preface (1.1.5). 

Another type of heroic courage showcased by the Bibliotheke is courage 
under torture. These episodes are often narrated more vividly than the 
heroic battle deaths, giving visual details and letting the victim and/or the 
torturer(s) speak in direct speech. Examples are the torturing of the pre- 
Socratic philosopher Zeno of Elea by the tyrant Nearchus (10.18), where 
Zeno lures the tyrant to lean close in order to hear a promised confession 
and then bites off his ear, and of the Rhegian general Phyton by the tyrant 
Dionysius I of Syracuse (14.112), where Phyton responds with defiance 
to the report of the killing of his son and earns the respect and sympathy 
of the tyrant's soldiers for his courage. Such episodes are less frequent than 
the heroic battle episodes, but more memorable because of their vivid, 


90 17.45.6 Admetus, 19.72.7-8 Q. Aulius. 
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pathetic style.?! The difference in style could be due to Diodorus’ use of 
different sources: while the heroic battle deaths are primarily found in the 
*Ephoran' books, the torture scenes are primarily encountered in book 10, 
whose sources are uncertain, and in the Timaean, Polybian and Posidonian 
sections of the Bibliotheke. It is more likely, however, that the difference is 
due to the fact that the torture scenes are advocating a kind of courage less 
suited to shorthand moralising than the kind displayed in the brief and col- 
ourless battle episodes. The courage displayed by the torture victims is less 
patriotic and more individual, and it is chiefly demonstrated through their 
defiant speech acts, which can therefore not be ignored, and which need a 
detailed setting in order to make sense.” 

Courage at the point of death, whether in battle, under torture, by 
one’s own hand in order to avoid capture or in any other circumstance, is 
always admired in the Bibliotheke,” even to the point where it blots out 
any blemishes on a character’s previous moral record. Thus, Olympias 
dies ‘without any ignoble or womanish utterance’ and receives a positive 
(although amoral) obituary (19.51) despite the moralising account of her 
previous mistreatment of Eurydice and Philip, during which her unpleas- 
ant death was predicted and called ‘worthy of her cruelty’ (19.11.7), and 
rebellious slaves die ‘heroically’ at their own hands rather than fight in the 
arena (36.10.3). 


Justice and Lawfulness 

Throughout the Bibliotheke, good men are described as ‘just’ (ikos) 
or ‘excelling in justice’ (Stagép@v Sucatoobvy and similar expressions). 
Especially pervasive in the mythological books, these are labels fitted to a 
range of kings, heroes and gods, from Aegyptus (1.51.4) through Hesperus 
(3.60.2) to Priam (4.32 and 49), Minos (5.78.4) and Zeus (5.71.1).?* Here, 
justice (Sucatoobvn) is often paired with courage (àvópsía), mildness/ 
kindness (£míkew/qui.avOponía)?* and, above all, piety (eùoéßewa).” 
This places justice as the fourth and final virtue that completes Diodorus? 


91 E.g. 10.17.2—3, 10.18, 14.112, I9.11.4—7, 26.14, 36.10.3. 

92 An exception is the scene of the torture of Aristogeiton by Hipparchus at 10.17.2— 
3, which reads like a heroic battle death: Aristogeiton is more distinguished than his fel- 
low-conspirators, and his courage is extolled without quotation of any speech. The passage 
is fragmentary, however, so the speech and other details may well have been lost. 

93 See e.g. 17.84, 18.22, 37.27. 

94 1.51.4 Aegyptus, 1.95.1 Amasis, 2.32.2 Cyaxares, 3.60.2 Hesperus, 4.18.3 ‘a certain 
king’ (in Iberia), 4.32 and 4.49 Priam, 5.7.7 Aeolus, 5.8.3 sons of Aeolus, 5.66.4 Cronus, 
5.71.1 Zeus, 5.78.4 and 5.79 Minos, 5.81.5 Macareus, 5.83.4 Tennes, 5.84.2 Rhadamanthus, 
6.6.1 the Dioscuri, 8.30.2 Demonax. 

95 5.71.1, 5.78.4, 6.6.1. 

96 1.51.4, 1.95.1, 3.60.2, 5.81.5. 

97 1.2.2, 1.92.5, 3.60.2, 3.64.7, 4.18.3, 5.7.7, 5.8.3, 4.49.6, 6.6.1. 
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picture of the good man. Interestingly, however, ‘just’ is not applied as an 
epithet to those gods and heroes whose stories are told at greatest length, 
that is, Isis and Osiris, Dionysus and Heracles. Instead, these divine pro- 
tagonists demonstrate their moral goodness by their actions, specifically 
termed benefactions (evepyeoiat).?* This shows that ‘just’ in this part of the 
work is little more than shorthand, used simply as a stamp of approval ona 
mythological character, whose personality could not be known and whose 
deeds would not be explored in any great detail. The main protagonists of 
the mythological books have more complex personalities, which can be 
surmised from their deeds. 

In the historical books, the appellation ‘just’ carries more weight. It is 
only used of characters for whom it is a defining characteristic, such as 
Pittacus, one of the Seven Sages (9.11), Aristides the Just (11.47.2) and 
Callicratidas, ‘the most just man in Sparta’ (13.76.2).”? These men are all 
admired for their justice, which earns them influence and loyalty. In the 
preface to book 14 on the importance for hegemonic states of treating their 
subjects well, justice (Sucatoobvn) is paired with benevolence (sdvoia) as 
the qualities that preserve such power securely. 

In contrast, the antonym ‘unjust’ is used in a consistent manner through- 
out the mythological and the historical books of the Bibliotheke. Rather 
than a catch-all term to label any character or action immoral, the adjective 
äôıkoç and its cognates are throughout the work primarily used for actions 
that are unjust in a legal sense, either in the court room or in unwritten 
100 although the verb &61Ké@ is sometimes used to mean 
simply ‘harm’ without a strong sense of legality.!°' A fragment of book 


international law, 


25, possibly from the preface, states that ‘injustice is the metropolis of 
evil’ and praises Epicurus for realising this (25.1). There is, however, 
no discussion of what injustice might entail or how it brings about other 
evils. Such lack of reflection is characteristic of the Bibliotheke’s approach 
to both injustice and justice. No extant digression reflects on what actually 


98 Euergesiai: Isis and Osiris 1.13.1 and 5, 1.17.2, 1.18.6, 1.22.2; Dionysus 3.64.2, 3.66.3, 
3.70.8, 3.72.4; Heracles 4.8.5, 4.15.2, 4.27.4. Heracles is described as a hater and punisher of 
injustice and lawlessness at 4.17.5 and 5.76.1. 

99 Also Cyaxares (9.20.4), Micythus of Zankle 11.66.2, Diomedon 13.102.1, Agesipolis 
15.19.4, and — in the limited area of distributing booty — Viriathes the bandit captain 33.1. 

too E.g. 1.71.1, 1.75, 1.77, 1.79, 2.28.5—7, 2.42.3, 3.12.2, 3.59.3, 4-17-55 4-43—4, 5.71.1, 
5.76.1, 5.83.4, 8.25.3, 9.13.3, 10.23.1, 11.58.4, 12.56.6, 13.102.3—5, 14.37.7, 14.66.4, I4.1I3.5, 
15.25, 15.29.6, 16.49.5, 17.30.5, 18.23.4, 18.65.5, 20.10.3, 20.70.4, 20.82.2, 25.2, 28.4. 

IOI 2.40.4, 2.59.3, 3.18.7, 8.15.3, 11.67, 13.67.5, 17.69.9, 19.103.5. In many of these cases 
the harm is or can be perceived to be unjust, but the emphasis seems to be on the hurt rather 
than the injustice. 

102 The expression ‘X is the metropolis of evils/evil-doing’ recurs about greed at 21.14, 
while the main preface claims that history/historiography is the metroplis of philosophy 
(1.2.2). It was clearly a favourite expression of Diodorus'. 
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constitutes justice or how this can be determined. This presents a stark 
contrast to Polybius’ Histories, where the justice of various historical acts 
is often discussed at length,’ and it means that the moral message that one 
should act justly remains not only largely implicit in the Bibliotheke, but 
also unnuanced. 

If Diodorus' approach to justice is unreflective, he seems to have thought 
more carefully about law, its importance for human society and how it 
is best constituted. In the mythological books, part of the civilising pro- 
gramme of many of the culture heroes consists in setting down laws (1.14.3 
Isis, 2.38.5 Dionysus, 5.5.2 and 5.68.3 Demeter, 5.66.5-6 Cronus, 5.67.4 
Themis, 5.71.1—3 Zeus, 5.78.3 Minos), often said to lead to greater justice 
(1.14.3 Isis, 5.5.2 Demeter, 5.66.5—6 Cronus, 5.71.1-3 Zeus). Lawgiving is 
also mentioned in the preface as one of the many great deeds human beings 
have undertaken under the inspiration of universal history (1.2.1). 

In the historical part of the work also, lawgivers are given much space: 
in the fragmentary book 9, in a section apparently dedicated to the Seven 
Sages, the description of Solon as the perfectly virtuous man seems to be 
left over from a longer discussion of his lawgiving (touched on in 9.1.4, but 
the details are left out by the excerptor), and a laudatory anecdote about 
his dedication to his laws is told in 9.4 and again at 9.20 (the repetition is 
due to the passage being preserved with variations by two different excerp- 
tors). Likewise, Pittacus of Mytilene receives very positive treatment in 
9.12, where his lawgiving is mentioned among his benefactions, and Bias is 
praised for his justice (9.13). In between Solon and Pittacus are discussed 
the Delphic maxims, according to Diodorus phrased by Chilon, which are 
taken as obscurely expressed laws for behaviour (9.9—11). 

In book 12, the longest digression of the Bibliotheke recounts the laws 
of Charondas, praising them repeatedly for their excellence (12.11—19) and 
ending with an anecdote about how this lawgiver's dedication to his laws 
led to his death. It is followed immediately by a digression on the laws of 
Zaleucus, which are likewise praised, but discussed less extensively (12.20— 
1). In book 13, in an episode very similar to the narrative of the death of 
Charondas, Diocles the Sicilian lawgiver dies by his own hand to uphold 
his laws (13.33.2—3 and 35). The connection between law and justice is only 
made explicit occasionally in these lawgiver passages (12.20.35 and 13.35.4), 
but the repeated insistence on the excellence of the laws and of the men 
who made them? leads the reader to understand that they increased the 


justice of their respective societies. 19 


103 See e.g. Polyb. 18.13—15 and 36.9. 

IO4 I2.II.4, I2.12.3, I2.12.4, I2.I5.I, I2.16.2, I2.20.1—3, 13.35.1—2.. 

tos Diodorus’ fascination with what constitutes just laws is also seen in 15.11, a lively 
anecdote in which three Persian judges explain their reasons for acquitting an alleged traitor. 
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These passages seemingly demonstrate a strong Diodoran interest in 
laws and lawgiving, but strangely the interest seems to disappear after the 
narrative of Diocles in book r5. If Diodorus wrote anything on the laws 
of Rome, this passage has been lost. Perhaps, as with the other parts of his 
moral-didactic programme, he took over passages on laws and lawgiving 
whenever he found them in his sources, but did not go in search of supple- 
mentary sources to fill the gap when he did not find such information. 

Since we have spent some time on Polybius' ideas about lawful warfare, 
it would be interesting to compare what Diodorus has to say about the 
subject. Whatever he once had to say, however, is now so fragmentary 
that it hardly rewards study. In the late, fragmentary books, there are two 
mentions of the Romans pursuing only just wars (28.3.1, 32.5.1), one of 
them with the explicit comment that this ensures them the support of the 
gods (28.3.1). An example in book 8 from Rome's early history of how 
the Romans manipulate matters into making their wars just according 
to the letter, if not the spirit, of divine law does not receive narratorial 
comment (8.25), and had perhaps been forgotten by both author and 
reader by the time they reached the narrative of Rome's wars against 
Philip V and Numantia, in which context the enthusiastic comments 
about bellum justum are found. The expression ‘unjust war’ is used a 
few times in the work, but the narrator never puts stress on the point 
and never explains what constitutes an unjust war. More intriguingly, a 
lacunose passage in book 30 seems to be the remnant of a digression on 
the ‘laws of war’: 


TAG yàp nóAspoc &kpepnkog TA vópua. Kai ikara TOV AVOPOTOV SLAs EEL 
tiv iSiovc KaBamepEi vóuouc, oiov &voyüc ui] Aog, kýpvka ur] ávaipeiv, 
TOV TO ouA abtod zpOg TH tod katioyoovtog zíotwv «napaóóvta. u>! 
TILMpEioBa. 


For, although all warfare is a transgression of human laws and justice, none- 
theless it has something like laws of its own, such as not to break a truce, not 
to kill a herald, and not to take vengeance on someone who has surrendered 
his person to the good faith of his conqueror. (Diod. Sic. 30.18.2) 


As far as it goes, this statement follows traditional Greek ethics and is 
perfectly in line with Diodorus’ pious moral didacticism: truces, heralds 
and suppliants/surrendered opponents were sacrosanct according to reli- 
gious law. It is possible that the original and complete passage held more 
nuanced views, but the fact that it survives in the context of Antiochus III’s 


IOÓ IO.23.I, 13.21.2, 13.29.5, 14.113.5, 28.6.1, 30.2.1. 
107 The emendation is by van Herwerden and is reproduced by the Belles Lettres edition 
of Diodorus (Fragments vol. IIT), where the fragment is numbered 30.22b. 
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murder of the child-king Ptolemaeus, his nephew, makes it likely that the 
focus remained on the betrayal of the defenceless in one's power. 

Justice in the Bibliotheke, then, is unfailingly a positive quality, even 
if the word is used in an unreflective manner. Laws and lawgiving seem 
to have held special interest for Diodorus, but again we see no reflection 
on the nature of good laws or the correct balance between punitive laws 
and the exercise of that all-important virtue epieikeia. Apart from the 
difference in the use of dikaios and its cognates between the mythologi- 
cal and historical books, we see no difference in Diodorus’ approach to 
justice between different parts of the Bibliotheke: the concept is important 
throughout, and the adjective and adverb are used to designate characters 
and actions in every book. 


Minor Virtues: Moderation, Education and All the Others 

Piety, mildness/kindness, courage and justice are the virtues that receive the 
most attention in the moral didacticism of the Bibliotheke. Beyond these, 
a plethora of other virtues and positive behaviours are presented positively 
at varying intervals. 

The traditional virtue of moderation is worth spending a moment on. It 
is extolled explicitly in the context of the Delphic maxims (9.10) and the 
teachings of Pythagoras (1ro.3.1—3) and is often what tyrannical rulers are 
lacking (12.24-5, 20.104.3—4). It is also a positive characteristic of good 
characters such as Scipio the Younger (27.1). In the mythological sections, 
much like óiatoobvr] (‘justice’), omppoobvn (‘moderation/temperance’) 
seems to be shorthand for goodness, particularly in women and young 


.1° That it does not always mean simply ‘chastity’ is proved by 3.60.5, 


men 
where the daughters of Atlas are said to excel in moderation (o@@povac 
dta@epOvt@c) almost in the same breath as we are told that they slept with 
‘the most renowned heroes and gods’ (3.60.4). The nature of the myths told 
means that Diodorus must necessarily employ different standards for the 
sexual moderation of male characters in this part of the work and in the 
historical parts: Zeus’ and Heracles’ habit of impregnating every mortal 
princess they come across is tacitly accepted while historical rulers are cas- 
tigated for indulging their lust (e.g. 20.104.3—4, 26.15). Presumably Zeus’ 
and Heracles’ efforts to populate the world with extraordinary descend- 
ants are to be considered among their benefactions,!” which cannot be said 
for the sexual transgressions of historical tyrants. 


Like moderation, most of the other virtues of the Bibliotheke are tradi- 


108 Titaea 3.57.2, Basileia 3.57.3, Cybele 3.58.2, Marsyas 3.58.3, Athena 3.70.3, Alcmene 
4.9.3, the Atlantides 4.27.2, Medea at the beginning of her marriage 4.54.2, Hippolytus 
4.62.4. 

109 This seems to be implied by 4.14.4. 
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tional and expected: gratitude (20.93), dignity (4.13.3, 9.36.4, 17.118.3) and 
— expected from our reading of Polybius — intelligence (4.13.1—2, 5.31.5). 
Other virtues propounded by the Bibliotheke are more surprising: friend- 
ship (e.g. 10.8, 16.50.5—8), for instance, is an important virtue in Xenophon, 
but is largely absent from the other historiographers under consideration, 
and education (raióeía) is not extolled by any of the earlier extant histori- 
ographers, while it is often mentioned as a quality of good characters of the 
Bibliotheke along with key virtues such as justice or courage. In the mytho- 
logical books, it is a repeated trait of Orpheus (3.65.6 and 4.25.2—3) and the 
Muses (4.4.3, 4-5-4, 4.7.34) as well as the guardian of Dionysus (3.70.1). In 
the ethnographic sections, Diodorus repeatedly comments on the level and 
manner of education of various classes of Egyptians and other peoples (e.g. 
1.73.2, 1.92.5), and he mentions paideia as a trait of both Iambulus (2.54.2) 
and a nameless Indian king (2.60.3) who receives him. In the fragmentary 
books of early Greek history, education, and not just wisdom, is mentioned 
as a virtue of the Seven Sages collectively (1.96.1) and individually of Solon 
(3, 9.1.1 and 3) and Pythagoras (10.3.1), and the Delphic maxim ‘know 
thyself? is interpreted at length as an exhortation to get educated (9.10). 
The description of Pythagorean asceticism offered in 10.7 quickly slips into 
a digressive diatribe against the *youth of today', who cannot be bothered 
with either moderation or education (10.7.3). 

In thelater historical books, paideia is mentioned as a positive characteris- 
tic of all of Greece in the glorious years between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
Wars (12.1.4); Athenian paideia is part of the Syracusan Nicolaus’ argument 
for sparing the Athenians captured at the end of the failed Sicilian Expedition 
(13.27.1), and in the end only the best-educated Athenians are rescued from 
the Syracusan quarries (13.33.1). Paideia — rather than dikaiosyne, as might 
have been expected — is mentioned as the virtue of both Charondas and 
Zaleucus that makes their fellow-citizens choose them as lawgivers (12.11.3 
and 12.20.1), and the summary of the laws of Charondas is interrupted by a 
passionate encomium of paideia in the sense of reading and writing (12.13.1— 
3), ending with the lofty gnome: ‘therefore, although admittedly nature is 
the cause of life, the cause of living well is the education that arises from 
reading and writing’ (610 xai Tod uèv Gv tv qoo aitiav onoAnrt£ov, Tod dé 
Ko Gg Civ TI Ek TOV YPALUGTOV ovykewuévnv Taldeiav). As a virtue, paideia 
is ascribed to various characters, most memorably Epaminondas, whose 
paideia is the reason why he ignores bad omens and marches out confidently 


to win the Battle of Leuctra (15.52.7).!! 


iro Paideia is also ascribed to Dion (16.20.2), Cephalus of Corinth (16.82.7), Tiberius 
Gracchus (34/35.5.1), Micipsa, son of Massinissa of Numidia (34/35.35), and a Roman of the 
dubious name of Lucius Asyllius or Syllius (37.8.2). 
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Beside these specific virtues, some characters in the Bibliotheke are 
endowed with a mysterious bundle of qualities called ‘all the other virtues’ 
or ‘every other virtue’ (ai [Aa] noa dpetat or nica åpeth).!!! On the 
one hand, this seems to signal a certain laziness on the part of Diodorus, 
who could not always be bothered to enumerate the good qualities of the 
characters with whom he wanted his readers to sympathise. This laziness 
makes it a lot harder to gain any real sense of his characters than of the 
carefully sketched personalities of Polybius’ Histories. On the other hand, 
the use of such an expression shows that the author imagines a fairly fixed 
set of virtues, readily recallable to his readers, to which he can safely refer 
in shorthand without running the risk of being misunderstood, and this says 
something interesting about moral didacticism in Greek historiography in 
the first century BC: it points both to a high degree of similarity in the virtues 
extolled by the genre, and to a large area of overlap with popular morality. 
The historiographers could expect their readers to agree with what they 
described as virtuous and vile, freeing them from any obligation to discuss 
the complexity of moral goodness or any of the qualities that constitute it. 


The Vices 


The moral-didactic programme of Diodorus features not only virtues and 
behaviours to emulate, but also, and often more memorably, vices and 
behaviours to avoid. The ones that receive the most space are cruelty, greed 
and luxurious living. These vices are often combined, for example, in the 
description of the behaviour of tyrants or the sacking of cities. For the sake 
of clarity, however, we shall examine each one in turn. 


Cruelty 

In contrast with Polybius, Diodorus has a lot of space for cruelty. Cruelty 
(Ouótng) and brutality (Buudtys) are the hallmarks of a tyrant, from 
Astyages the Mede in book 9 over the early Sicilian tyrants Hiero and 
Thrasydaeus (11.53 and 67) and the Athenian Thirty (14.4), to Agathocles 
of Syracuse (see below), Charops of Epirus (31.31) and Diegylis of Thrace 
(33.14).! For most of Diodorus’ tyrants, their brutality leads to hatred 


III 1.92.5, 2.33.1, 3.61.5, 4.54.2, 5.71.1 Zeus, 5.83.4 Tennes, 9.11.2 Pittacus, 9.22.1 Cyrus 
the Elder, 10.9.9, 10.12.2, 11.46.4, 13.102.1 Diomedon, 16.65.2 Timoleon, and 31.26 Scipio 
the Younger. 

112 Cruel tyrants: Astyages 9.23, Cylon 1o.11.1, Cambyses ro.14.1, Hipparchus and 
Hippias 10.17, Lucius Tarquinius 10.22, Thrasydaeus 11.53, Hiero and Thrasybulus 11.67, 
the Thirty 14.4.3, Clearchus 14.2.4, Agathocles 19.1.6—8, 19.107, 20.15.4—6, 20.72, 21.16, 
Acrotatus 19.71.1-5, Decius 22.1, Apollodorus 22.5, Hieronymus 22.15, Charops 31.31, 
Demetrius 33.4, Ptolemaeus 33.12, Diegylis 33.14, Attalus 34/35.3, Ptolemaeus Physcon 
33.22, 34/35.14, Zilmius 34/35.12. 
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among their subjects, and most often to revolt and loss of power;!? teach- 
ing the moral lesson that wickedness does not pay, even on a grand scale. 
In fact, Diodorus shows a fascination with cruelty. While in the case of 
some tyrants it is enough for him just to mention the vice, in many cases he 
dwells on it and describes with scandalised relish the exotic punishments 
and tortures devised by his villains. We have seen an example above in 
Dionysius' torture of Phyton of Rhegium (14.112); other examples include 
the story of Phalaris and the brazen bull (9.19), Diegylis’ habit of chopping 
off and swapping around the limbs of his still living victims (33.14), and the 
many atrocities of Agathocles (19.1.6—8, 19.107, 20.15.4-6, 20.54, 20.71—2). 
There is usually no explicit moralising connected with these pathetic scenes 
of suffering; the scandalised descriptions are left to speak for themselves. 
Such vivid depictions of atrocities may seem to us to be no more than 
tabloid sensationalism, and this is almost certainly the kind of writing on 
which Polybius heaps scorn in his criticism of Phylarchus (Polyb. 2.56— 
8); but, tasteless as it may seem to us and to some ancient readers, it 
probably found a dedicated readership, and — in contrast with viewers of 
twenty-first-century torture horror — the reader is never left in any doubt 
that the cruelty is despicable and an example to be avoided, not followed. 
Graphic descriptions of atrocities occur in the context not only of the 
transgressions of tyrants, but also of soldiers sacking a city.!!* Typical fea- 
tures include the crying and screaming of the victims (13.57.1, 13.89.1) and 
the shouting or egging each other on of the conquerors (13.57.1, 17.13.1, 
19.6.5), the desperate courage of the citizens' last stand (13.57.2, 17.13.2—3, 
19.6.6), the greed of the invading soldiers and their brutality in getting 
their booty (13.57.2, 17.70.4, 19.7.3), the indiscriminate slaughter (13.57.53, 
I3.90.1, I7.13.6, 17.702, 19.6.6—7.2), the disregard for the sanctity of 
temples (13.57.4—5, 13.90.-3, 17.13.6, 19.7.34), children and women being 
dragged away as slaves (17.13.3, 17.35.7, 17.70.6), the pity felt by some 
onlookers, imagined or real, for the victims (13.58.1, 17.36.1—2, 19.7.4), the 
changed fortune of the victims, particularly the women (15.58.12, 13.89.1— 
3, 17.35.4—7, 17.70.3 and 6), allusions to the sexual abuse of captive women 
and girls (13.58.2, 17.35.7, 19.8.3—5), the richness of the spoils (13.90.34, 
17.35.2—4, 17.70.2—3) and the number of the dead and captive (13.57.6, 
17.14.1, 19.8.1—2). As with the detailed descriptions of torture, these vivid 


II3 Astyages 9.23, Hipparchus and Hippias 10.17, Thrasydaeus 11.53, Thrasybulus 
11.67, the Thirty 14.4.3, Zilmius 34/35.12. 

114 Selinus by the Carthaginians 13.57-8, Thebes by Alexander the Great 17.13, the 
Persian camp at Issus by the soldiers of Alexander the Great 17.35—6, Persepolis by the sol- 
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narratives of the destruction of cities and enslavement of citizens may seem 
tasteless (and 19.8.4 shows that Diodorus was aware that some readers 
might think so), but — apart from probably giving a fair picture of what the 
sacking of a city was really like — they appeal to the pity and sympathy of 
the reader and encourage condemnation of the brutal acts perpetrated by 
the conquerors. It is more than just tear-jerking; it is moralising through 
pathos. 

Narratorial condemnation of atrocities does not always take such a 
spectacular form. Sometimes the use of the adjectives Mpc (cruel) and 
Biotoc (brutal) or their cognates is enough to let a reader know that a 
character or action is a negative paradeigma. Thus Cleon is called *opóg 
Kai Bíotog" when pushing for the massacre of the Mytilenians (12.55); the 
Chalcedonians and Byzantines are said to show ®uótng in their invasion 
of Bithynia (12.82.2); the Spartans demonstrate ópótng in demanding the 
handing over of all Athenian exiles to the Thirty (14.6.2); and killing child 
hostages in an armed conflict is termed an ‘action of outstanding cruelty’ 
(np&&w Lott Siapepovoay: 57.19.5).!? In an instance of moralising by 
means of correlation between action and result, the brutality of the slave 
masters is shown to be a root cause for the Sicilian Slave War in the long 
and detailed narrative of this revolt (34/35.2). 

The Diodoran narrator often seems shocked by the cruelty of the char- 
acters in his history; in this he is very different from Polybius' narratorial 
persona, who can moralise in a passionate voice when he wants to, but 
who much more often comes across as a wry man of the world who has 
seen it all and can no longer be shocked. This may sometimes give the 
Bibliotheke a tabloid feel, but it also brings historical human suffering to 
life and reminds its readers to take pity on sufferers in a way that Polybius? 
Histories never does. 

A striking contrast is presented by the mythological books of the 
Bibliotheke. Here moralising on cruelty is largely absent. Bloody deeds 
abound in the mythologies of Greece and Egypt, but they rarely receive 
narratorial comments. It is particularly noteworthy that Dionysus' tor- 
turing of those who refuse to follow him is described in some detail, but 
without any hint that the reader is supposed to disapprove. Perhaps this 
savage side of the god was considered such an ingrained part of his divine 
nature that criticism was unthinkable for the pious Diodorus. By contrast, 
Apollo's flaying alive of Marsyas is called ‘excessive revenge’ (tuwopítav 
on£p TH åčiav: 5.74.3), and we are told that Apollo himself regretted it and 
destroyed his lyre in penitence (3.59.5 and 5.74.3). Among mortals, only 
the Egyptian king Amasis (in an intriguing departure from the Herodotean 
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narrative of this king) and the members of the mythical family group of 
Aeetes (Perses, Hecate and Circe) are called cruel (wótepov: 1.60.1; 
various forms of GG: 4.45—47), and their cruelty leads to their downfall. 
The only one to receive a scandalised narratorial outburst is Medea when 
she murders her children (4.54.7). In other words, as we saw with the virtue 
of moderation, there seem to be different standards of morality between 
the mythological and historical books: apparently, cruelty is only really 
worth moralising on in historical time, and most atrocities committed in 
mythology are considered either too distant in time, or legitimate because 
they were committed by gods. 

Only very occasionally does the narrator of the Bibliotheke express 
his satisfaction with someone suffering, and almost exclusively when it 
can be presented as divine punishment for previous transgressions such as 
impiety or cruelty (e.g. 16.56.4, 20.65.2). Satisfaction with cruelty inflicted 
as human vengeance only occurs when the revenge is taken by the Sicilian 
Greeks on their Carthaginian neighbours (14.46 and 53). The Diodoran 
narrator does not discuss these actions, and his moral judgement seems 
unreflective.!ó He does not, like the Polybian narrator (at least in the 
extant parts of the Bibliotheke), offer any thoughts on situations where 
brutality can be condoned for reasons of war or necessity. The closest he 
gets to such a discussion is the pair of speeches given at Syracuse after the 
failed Sicilian Expedition, debating what to do with the captured Athenians 
(13.2032). In this instance, the scene-setting for the debate, during which 
the Syracusan people behave like a mob (0opopobvtoc) and the statesman 
Hermocrates echoes narratorial moralising by saying that *more noble than 
victory is bearing victory with moderation’ (KóJJuóv &ott TOD viküv TO tr]v 
víkrv éveykeiv &ávOponívog: 13.19.5), shows that the reader is supposed to 
side with mildness. The passage may well have been mirrored by a debate 
in the Roman Senate over what to do with Carthage after the end of the 
Second Punic War in book 27 (27.13-18), which is now fragmentary.!'” This 
debate, in contrast with the Syracusan one, must have ended with a deci- 
sion for mildness, and it is a shame that its context is lost so we cannot see 
how Diodorus signalled his agreement. Overall, by delegating the power of 
just vengeance in his narratorial world to the gods, Diodorus largely avoids 
the didactic inconsistency which we saw in Polybius! Histories between 
the moral lesson that good fortune must not be abused and the idea that 
revenge can be just. 


116 Ambaglio (1995: 113) seems right to say that the moralising here ‘disguises and 
justifies’ the cruelty of the Sicilians. 

117 The context of the fragments is recoverable because of Appian's narrative of the same 
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debate see Sacks (1990: 101—7). 
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Greed 

If Diodorus differs from Polybius in his emphasis on cruelty as a vice, he is 
much more in tune with him on the topic of another favourite vice, namely 
greed. For most Diodoran tyrants, it is greed (papyvpia or màsovečia) 
that leads to (some of) their acts of cruelty: they want the money of the 
wealthy citizens and will happily use murder and torture to get them.!!? It 
is also greed that leads to some of the worst atrocities committed during 
the sacking of cities.!? Likewise, the greed of the Carthaginians is respon- 
sible for the Iberian silver mines and the hardship suffered there, described 
with incredulous wonder by the Diodoran narrator (5.38.2), and greed is 
also the driving force behind the cruel treatment of Sicilian slaves by their 
masters which leads to the Sicilian Slave War (34/35.2.25-6 and 34-40). 
This causal connection between greed and cruelty is ubiquitous in the 
historical books of the Bibliotheke. Greed also leads to a whole host of 
other types of evil-doing — as the narrator says in 21.1.4a, it is the ‘very 
metropolis of many evils'. It is an almost universal flaw, which mars the 
characters of even otherwise good men such as Pausanias, victor at Plataea 
(11.23.3, 11.46—47), and the Roman Marius in his old age, although his 
youth had been characterised by an impressive lack of greed (37.29). The 
greed of others is therefore naturally a favourite tool for those who want 
to buy loyalty and support: thus the Phocians gain supporters in the early 
stages of the Sacred War by distributing the wealth of Delphi (16.30.2, 
33.3, 37.4), the unlikeable Perdikkas in contrast with the universally liked 
Ptolemy secures loyalty by gifts (18.33.3—5), and Philip II wins over cities 
with bribes rather than weapons (16.54.2—4) in acts of ‘evil socialising’ 
(novnpoic ópiAtae: r6.54.4).? 

In typical Diodoran fashion, greed also often leads to disaster for the 
greedy. Pausanias and the equally greedy Gylippus are both condemned 
by their fellow-Spartans (11.23.3, 11.46—7, 13.106.10), the Phocian 
Onomarchus is executed by Philip II (16.35.6), and Marius’ greed spells 
disaster not just for himself but for Rome with him (357.29). Similarly, it 
is greed that brings Perseus down (30.19, 30.21, 31.14), and the Delphic 


118 Lucius Tarquinius 10.22, Hiero 11.67, the Thirty 14.2.1, 14.5—7, Agathocles 20.4.8, 
20.72, Apollodorus 22.5.2, Diegylis 33.14. For a discussion of the role played by the attitude 
to money in Diodoran leaders see Bissa (2010). 

II9 13.57.2, 17.70.4, 19.7.3. 

120 Nonetheless, in the next chapter the king's generosity during symposia held after the 
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Oracle predicts to Lycurgus that greed will destroy Sparta in the end 
(7.12.5).?! Greed, in short, is a particularly bad vice in the Bibliotheke and 
only attaches to despicable characters.!? 

Correspondingly, lack of greed (a@iAapyupia) is, as in Polybius, the 
mark of a noble man. This characterises the Spartan Callicratidas, who 
in contrast with his fellow-citizens Pausanias and Gylippus refuses bribes 
(13.76.2), and it is the defining characteristic of the two Roman heroes 
whom Diodorus has taken over from Polybius, Aemilius Paullus (31.26.1— 
2) and Scipio the Younger (31.27). Actual generosity, rather than simply 
lack of greed, plays a slightly larger part in the Bibliotheke than in Polybius? 
Histories. It is displayed not only by Scipio the Younger (31.27), but also, 
conspicuously and with explicit narratorial approval, by the Sages Pittacus 
(9.12) and Bias (9.13) as well as by the famed Acragantine Tellias (13.83). 

The despicability and destructive force of greed are a theme found in all 
parts of the historical books of the Bibliotheke. In the mythological books, 
however, neither greed nor generosity plays any significant part. The only 
god or hero said to possess the vice is Cronus, father of Zeus (3.61.1). 
This absence perhaps reflects the fact that the myths take place in a heroic 
world where motivations are rarely explored, and where typical benefac- 
tions consist in inventing agriculture and founding civilisations rather than 
handing out monetary gifts. 


Luxuryl Degeneration 

The third cardinal vice of Diodoran villains is an extravagant and lux- 
urious lifestyle, sometimes described in detail, sometimes called simply 
noAvTEAELA or tpvoń. This is characteristic of many of the tyrants of the 
Bibliotheke.' Likewise, luxurious living is coupled with cruelty and greed 
in the slave masters who cause the Sicilian Slave Revolt (34—5.2.26, 34.34). 
Correspondingly, good rulers and leaders can be praised for not giving in 
to luxury (33.18, 38/39.10). 

Despicable though it is, such a lifestyle is also a source of fascination 
to the narrator of the Bibliotheke. Often he combines breathless descrip- 
tion of the extravagances with evaluative vocabulary to show that such 
behaviour should only be admired at a distance, but must be considered 
both undignified and un-Greek. This mixture of fascination and condem- 
nation can be seen, for example, in a passage describing Alexander the 
Great’s appropriation of Persian customs (17.77.4—7). The passage begins 


121 See also 23.19, 28.4.1. 

122 E.g. the ignoble, miserly king Remphis 1.62.5—6, Cronus father of Zeus 3.61.1, Italian 
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with the statement that Alexander now believed that he had secured his 
power over the Persian empire, and so began to ‘emulate Persian luxury 
and the extravagance of the Asian kings’ (CqAo0v tiv IIepoua]v tpuorlv 
Kai tv moAVTEAELAV TOV Aotavaev Bacuéov). A description of this luxury 
and extravagance follows, focusing on clothing and the institution of a 
harem of 365 women, including the piquant detail that they would parade 
around the king’s bed every night so that he could decide whom to sleep 
with on each occasion. The narrator is clearly enjoying providing these 
details, and the reader is no doubt expected to enjoy them too. Suddenly, 
however, the tone changes. Following immediately on the information 
about the nightly beauty pageant comes this surprising statement: ‘And 
so Alexander followed these customs rarely and for the most part kept to 
his previous lifestyle, afraid to offend the Macedonians’ (tovtotg uèv oðv 
toic ¿Oiouois AAéEavdpos onaviws £ypt(to, toig SE TPOVAAPYOVOL KATH TO 
MAEiotov é£voiétpipe, POBODLEVOS TO npookórtetv toic MaKkEddow: 17.77.7). 
This patently contradicts the introductory statement that Alexander began 
to emulate the luxurious lifestyle of the Persians and the Asian kings, and 
it also raises the question why the narrator would spend time on describing 
costumes and customs which Alexander only rarely used. In fact, it smells 
of backtracking. Alexander the Great is an overwhelmingly positive char- 
acter in the Bibliotheke, and so the narrator cannot let the reader imagine 
him descending into a luxury-loving, Eastern way of life, enjoyable though 
the description of such a lifestyle may be. 

Eastern luxury is an important part of such barbarian rulers as Semiramis 
(2.13.3—4) — mentioned in the same breath as the juicy and un-Greek detail 
that she refused lawful marriage and instead slept with the most handsome 
of her soldiers and then killed them — her effeminate son Ninyas (2.21) and, 
in historical times, the ever-hated satrap Tissaphernes (14.80.2). It is also 
a feature of the life of the young Oriental Dionysus, before he forms his 
band of women into an army and goes on campaign (almost) like a proper 
Greek (3.64.6—7). The quintessential undignified, luxury-loving king is 
Sardanapallus of Assyria, who receives a chapter-long moralising introduc- 
tion ending with the damning statement: ‘Being a man of this character, he 
not only ended his own life ignominiously, but also completely destroyed 
the Assyrian empire, which had been longer-lived than any other in human 
memory’ (2.25).?^ The causal connection is explained in the next chapter 
where Sardanapallus' despicable lifestyle leads his subjects to revolt. It 
does not matter for Diodorus’ moralising stance that Sardanapallus actu- 
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ally puts up a staunch and sensible defence and holds out for a long time; 
the unmanly luxuriousness of his way of life makes him a negative para- 
deigma of the fact that luxury (1) is undignified and un-Greek, (2) leads to 
weakness of morals and body, and (3) ultimately leads to disaster. 

This three-pronged message is borne out by a number of passages in the 
Bibliotheke. Some narrative passages in the ethnographic sections express 
wonder at peoples who derive extraordinary strength and toughness (the 
Ligurians, 4.20 and 5.39) or a simple nobility (the Britons, 5.21.6 and 5.40) 
from a freedom from luxury; others draw explicit connections between 
increased wealth and luxury on the one hand and degeneration and loss of 
strength and power on the other (the Tyrrhenians, 5.40.4—5; the Spartans, 
7.12.8). In the historical books, an evaluative digression passes scathing 
judgement on Pausanias for turning traitor to his country out of ‘love for 
Persian wealth and luxury’ (àyanńoac t&v IIepoóv tov nAo0tov kai tiv 
1puQT|v) and ‘imitating Persian luxury and lack of self-discipline’ (tv o£ 
tov IIepoóv ókoAaoíav kai tpuqr|v éupu]ooato: 11.46.3). In the second half 
of the digression, the reader is assured that the Spartan brought about 
both his own destruction and his city's loss of sea-power by his defection 
to barbarian luxury (11.46.4-5). The same causal connection between a 
descent into luxury and loss of power — often by way of degenerate morals 
— is brought out by implicitly moralising narrative passages throughout the 
Bibliotheke.'* Following the same logic, the laws of Zaleucus, which are 
repeatedly praised by the narrator, all rest on the assumption that there 
is a connection between luxury and lax morals, and that both need to 
be guarded against (12.20-1). In the detailed narratives of the sacking of 
cities, discussed above, the luxury of the city and its inhabitants is a topos 
(13.58.1, 13.89.3, 17.35.1—5), which both enhances the pathos of their suf- 
fering and functions as an explanation for why the city was worth sacking 
in the first place. 

An evaluative digression sparked by a description of Pythagorean doc- 
trine deals with the timeless theme of the decadence of contemporary youth 
(10.7.2—3). In the late historical books, presumably based on Posidonius, 
the extravagant lifestyles and moral decadence of Rome's youth seems to 
have been a major theme (37.2.2—3, 37.3). The fragmentary state of these 
books unfortunately makes it impossible to see how Diodorus used this 
topos, that is, whether it was, as in Polybius, simply a backdrop against 
which to allow a favoured protagonist to shine so much the brighter, or 
whether it was developed into a moral-didactic theme in its own right. 


125 19.71.1—5, 26.11, 29.2, 30.17, 32.19, 37.2.2—3. Sacks (1990: 46-52) argues that 
Diodorus’ ‘model of empire’ shows states losing hegemonic power because of harsh treat- 
ment of their subjects rather than because of luxury and decadence. It is certainly true that 
&ni£(keia carries more explanatory force than tpvoń in the Bibliotheke, but both have a place. 
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That extravagant luxury is nevertheless considered an entertaining 
subject is clear from such passages as 8.18—19, which describes the legend- 
ary luxury of the Sybarites and reports humorous Sybarite sayings sup- 
porting this stereotype (a favourite ancient joke topic, to judge from Ath. 
Deipnosophistae 12); 17.108.4-6, which gives scandalised details of the 
immorally luxurious lifestyle of Alexander the Great's corrupt treasurer 
Harpalus; and the lengthy, overawed ekphrasis on the wealth of Tellias 
and other Acragantines at 13.82—4, which functions as an ominous fore- 
shadow of the imminent destruction of the city by the Carthaginians (13.86 
and 89—90). 

The moral theme of the despicability and dangers of a life in luxury is 
present throughout the Bibliotheke, in the mythological, historical and 
ethnographical books. Detailed descriptions of luxury and decadence, 
however, are only present in certain parts of the work, namely book 
8, whose source is uncertain, and in the parts most probably based on 
Timaeus, Clitarchus and Posidonius. 


CONCLUSION 


On a reading from cover to cover, the extant parts of the Bibliotheke 
teach a simple moral lesson: good men are pious, mild towards those in 
their power, courageous and just, and know how to stay humble in good 
fortune; villains are cruel, impious, greedy and often addicted to a life in 
luxury. Moreover, both heroes and villains generally get what they deserve 
in the end. Teaching this lesson was a main purpose of the Bibliotheke and 
is stated as such in its preface, where it is closely connected with the project 
of writing universal history: only a universal history can offer the reader 
the comprehensive overview that leads to a true picture of how the world 
works, in moral terms or otherwise. And for Diodorus, only moral causa- 
tion, driven by divine justice, can make sense of this world. In this sense, 
moral didacticism is certainly Diodorus’ ‘philosophy of history. 76 
However, just as the narrative style and moralising techniques vary 
between different parts of the Bibliotheke, so does the intensity of the 
moralising, and different parts of the lesson are dominant in different 
parts of the work. This unevenness is most easily explained by the theory 
that Diodorus took over most of his moralising from his sources, and 
that, although he sometimes changed the tone and adapted the message 
to suit his own view of history, he did not usually compose moralising 
passages from scratch. This tells us something about Diodorus, namely 
that although moral didacticism was apparently important to him — to 
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judge from his programmatic statements and the large amount of strong, 
explicit moralising in his work — he was too insecure, absent-minded, 
pressed for time or lazy to compose moralising from scratch. More inter- 
estingly, however, it tells us something about the historiographical tradi- 
tion in which he was working: it seems that in the first century BC moral 
didacticism was an ingrained part of the genre of historiography. Although 
Diodorus' sources went about it in different ways and to differing degrees, 
they all engaged in it. 

And we may be able to go further. The most explicit and pervasive moral- 
ising of the Bibliotheke is found in the parts of the work that are most prob- 
ably based on Polybius, Timaeus of Tauromenium (the Sicilian narrative of 
books 13-14 and 19-21) and Posidonius of Apamea (books 32.2738). The 
moralising found in the parts assumed to be based on Ephorus of Cyme (i.e. 
the Greek narrative of books 12—16.14) and Hieronymus of Cardia (the nar- 
rative of the Successor Wars in books 18—20) is much more subtle and less 
world-defining (i.e. in these parts of the Bibliotheke it is less obvious that 
the good thrive and the bad suffer). We may hypothesise that this difference 
reflects a difference in the moralising of those works. Having made this 
Observation, it is worth pointing out that, considering this dependence on 
sources, Diodorus’ moral messages are actually surprisingly consistent. We 
may unpick this discovery into three distinct statements: 


1. The moralising techniques vary more between parts of the Bibliotheke 
than do the moral lessons. 

2. The moral lessons may be unevenly represented, but they are not mutu- 
ally contradictory. 

3. Most moral lessons are present throughout the work, although each 
message is more dominant in some parts than in others. 


Taken together, these observations point to two possible conclusions: 
either Diodorus tidied up contradictory moralising from his sources and 
moulded the passages into a coherent moral-didactic system, or the moral 
lessons in his sources were very similar to begin with; the variation was 
in the detail, which could be changed (as with the moralising on Regulus 
taken over from Polybius) or ignored, and sometimes in the moralising 
techniques. The latter theory is supported by the fact that Diodorus’ moral 
lessons are very similar to the moral lessons propounded by Polybius, 
although they are generally expressed less analytically. If Diodorus often 
did take over his moral lessons from his sources, the Bibliotheke shows that 
not just the phenomenon of moral didacticism but also a canon of moral 
lessons were an established part of the genre of historiography by the first 
century BC. 
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Building on this hypothesis, we shall end this chapter with a tenta- 
tive overview of what moralising in Diodorus’ now lost sources may have 
looked like, on the basis of the moralising seen in different parts of the 
Bibliotheke. This will then be brought into the discussion of the preserved 
fragments of those sources in Chapters 3 and 7. 


Tentative Characterisation of Moralising in Some of 
Diodorus’ Sources 


Ephorus of Cyme, whose work Diodorus most probably used for the Greek 
narrative of books r1 or 12 to 16.14, seems to have moralised sparingly, by 
means of a restrained use of moralising phrasing, a few moralising digres- 
sions, and some moralising introductions, conclusions and asides. His 
moral lessons seem to have mainly concerned battlefield courage (by means 
of heroic battle narratives and digressions such as the one on the Spartans 
at Thermopylae), justice and the positive effect of mildness/kindness. 

By contrast, the Alexander historian, perhaps Clitarchus, whose work 
Diodorus used for book r7, seems to have moralised mainly by means of 
vignettes with speech and pathetic descriptions of atrocities and suffer- 
ing, with a heavy-handed use of moralising phrasing in some passages, 
supported by internal evaluation and a few moralising introductions and 
conclusions. His favourite topics seem to have been divine support (for 
Alexander), the positive effect of mildness/kindness and the negative effect 
of luxury. 

The source used for the Greek narrative of books 18—20, often assumed 
to be Hieronymus of Cardia, was perhaps the least moralising of Diodorus’ 
sources for the historical period. He seems to have employed evaluative 
phrasing sparingly along with internal evaluation, supplemented by a few 
moralising digressions and asides. He seems to have presented a world gov- 
erned by random fortune rather than divine justice, and to have moralised 
on cruelty and on the positive effects of mildness/kindness. 

Timaeus of Tauromenium, whose work Diodorus probably used for the 
Sicilian narrative of books 13—14 and 19-21, seems to have been the most 
flamboyantly moralising of Diodorus' sources. He seems to have used the 
entire toolbox of moralising techniques in order to offer lessons on divine 
justice (including mirroring punishment), human inability to bear good 
fortune, piety, cruelty and the dangers of luxury. Interestingly, mildness/ 
kindness does not seem to have played a big role in his work. 

Posidonius of Apamea, on whose work Diodorus most probably based 
books 32.26—37 and perhaps some of 38—9 of the Bibliotheke, also seems 
to have had a strong moralising voice, although it is hard to tell from the 
fragmentary state of these last books of the Bibliotheke. He seems to have 
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used plenty of evaluative phrasing, moral digressions, and moral introduc- 
tions and conclusions in the service of lessons on divine justice, the positive 
effects of mildness/kindness, and the evils of greed, luxury and cruelty. 

Finally, as a check on the trustworthiness of this reconstruction, it is 
worth comparing the picture we get of Polybius from books 27-32.26 of 
the Bibliotheke with what remains of his Histories. On the basis purely 
of the Bibliotheke we should say that Polybius used a variety of moralis- 
ing techniques, principally evaluative phrasing, moral digressions, moral 
introductions and conclusions, and moralising vignettes. This is confirmed 
when we look at the Histories. However, when we turn to moral lessons, 
the picture is less tidy: to judge from the Bibliotheke, Polybius mainly mor- 
alised on the topics of divine justice, mildness/kindness, human inability to 
handle good fortune, and the dangers of greed. In fact, only the latter two 
lessons play a big part in the Histories. As for the former two, mildness is 
certainly a virtue, but is only part of what makes a good ruler. And it is 
true that historical characters in the Histories often get what they deserve, 
but this is by no means as universal as in the Bibliotheke, and it is always 
due to human causes rather than divine intervention. Overall, the picture 
we get of moralising in the Histories through the Bibliotheke is reasonably 
accurate, but skewed in at least one important way. This is worth remem- 
bering when we try to imagine the moralising of Diodorus' lost sources on 
the basis of his use of them. 


Characteristics of Diodorus’ Moral Didacticism: 
Mildness and Divine Justice 


In the overview of the moral lessons of parts of Diodorus’ work offered 
above, one thing is striking: the message that mildness and kindness lead 
to good results is ubiquitous. This may mean that this was a lesson pro- 
pounded across the board by Diodorus' various sources; but considering 
the more limited role that this theme plays in Polybius! Histories, it is 
perhaps more likely that Diodorus has emphasised what was there already 
and drawn it into a unifying theme. The same may well be true for the 
lesson about divine justice, which is also near-ubiquitous in the Bibliotheke 
and which, revealingly, plays a large part in the books based on Polybius, 
from whose work we have seen that such a message is absent. These moral 
messages, then, are distinctive of Diodorus' didactic programme. 


3. Fragmentary Hellenistic 
Historiography 


In this chapter, we shall examine the remnants of some of the most famous 
and influential works of history written in the Hellenistic period. These 
works have fared less well across the millennia than those of Polybius and 
Diodorus and only survive in fragmentary form, but it is important to 
remember that in their day they were as real, tangible and genre-defining 
as the works that have accidentally been transmitted in fuller form. If we 
want to understand moral didacticism in Hellenistic historiography, we 
have to examine these ‘fragments’ and try to catch as many glimpses a pos- 
sible of the magnificent works they once were. In the previous chapter we 
saw how Diodorus’ moralising changes with his change of sources, but also 
how many of his moralising themes are present regardless of the identity of 
his source, although with different degrees of emphasis. I argued that this 
shows that not just moral didacticism but moralising on a specific set of 
themes was a ubiquitous feature of late Classical and Hellenistic historiog- 
raphy, present in all the authors Diodorus used as sources. In this chapter 
we shall test that hypothesis against the evidence of the ‘fragments’ of some 
of his likely sources. 

We know hundreds of names of authors who wrote history in this time 
period, and a selection has to be made somehow. The works examined 
in this chapter have been chosen on the basis of two criteria. The first 
criterion is their importance for the development of the genre of histo- 
riography, to judge from the number and type of references to them in 
later authors including Polybius and Diodorus — except for Hieronymus 
of Cardia, who is included because of a twentieth-century scholarly obses- 
sion with seeing his work as more ‘serious’, which at least partly equals 
‘non-moralising’, than those of his peers and close successors. The other 
criterion is genre: I have included only historians who wrote the same 
subgenre(s) of historiography as Polybius and Diodorus, namely ‘univer- 
sal history’ or ‘continuous history’, rather than local history or mono- 
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graphs about single wars or events.! In practice, this means leaving out 
the Alexander historians (despite the fact that Diodorus certainly used one 
of them as his main source for book 17) as well as local historians includ- 
ing the Atthidographers. As a result, this chapter will discuss Timaeus of 
Tauromenium, Duris of Samos, Phylarchus (of Athens?), Agatharchides of 
Cnidus and Posidonius of Apamea in chronological order, before devoting 
a brief and chronologically misplaced discussion to Hieronymus of Cardia. 
The reason for placing this discussion at the end of the chapter will become 
clear from its conclusion. The fragments of the fragmentary Classical his- 
toriographers will be discussed in Chapter 7. 

The ‘fragments’ we will be considering are, generally, not fragmen- 
tary scraps of papyrus as one might think from the word, but references 
and paraphrases in later authors. These references and paraphrases were 
collected by Felix Jacoby in the late nineteenth and the first half of the 
twentieth century in a monumental effort known as Die Fragmente der 
griechischen Historiker (FGrH) and left unfinished. It is currently being 
completed by a team of scholars under the leadership of Stefan Schorn. 
Alongside this effort, the passages collected by Jacoby, conventionally 
known as the fragments of Greek historiography, are being translated into 
English and provided with detailed scholarly commentaries in the online 
Brill’s New Jacoby (BN]) under the directorship of Ian Worthington.’ This 
chapter is based on Jacoby’s text and makes liberal use of the BN] com- 
mentaries alongside Jacoby’s own original remarks. 

Jacoby worked in a tradition of positivist Ouellenforschung (even if his 
purpose was not so much to uncover the sources used by extant texts as to 
come to an understanding of those lost sources) which regularly ascribed 
long passages from later authors, especially Diodorus and Plutarch, ver- 
batim to specific sources. Most scholars would now agree that such an 
approach is overoptimistic and distorts the picture of both fragmentary 
text and ‘covertext’, that is, the text that preserves the ‘fragment.’ The 
problems haunting any work on fragmentary texts have received increasing 


1 As stated in the Introduction to this study, I do not wish to imply that these are terms of 
fixed genres; they are simply useful shorthand for modern-day scholars to use when thinking 
about the traditions in which the ancient historiographers saw themselves, and what prede- 
cessors they imitated. For universal history see Alonso-Nüfiez (1990), Liddel (2010) with ref- 
erences to older scholarship, and Marincola (2011). For continuous history see Tuplin (2011). 

2 The BNJ entries have no publication dates and will be referred to in the footnotes in 
the format ‘Pownall (n.d.)’. The BNJ has links to Jacoby's original commentary, but does 
not reproduce his section headings and marginalia, as Baron (2013: 10-11) warns. 

3 I adopt the expression ‘covertext’ from Schepens (1997: 166—7 n. 66), who argues 
rightly that we need a shorthand term for *the author who quoted or summarized the frag- 
mentary author’, and that ‘covertext’ is fitting because it ‘covers’ the fragment in three senses 
of the word: (1) it preserves and protects it, (2) it conceals it, and (3) it encloses it. The expres- 
sion is also adopted by, among others, Walbank (2007) and Baron (2013). 
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scholarly attention since a seminal article by Brunt in 1980.4 The primary 
problem, as illustrated by our discussion of Diodorus in the preceding 
chapter, is that of the faithfulness or otherwise of the covertext. It is nec- 
essary repeatedly to ask to what extent this later author has reworked the 
text of his source. We must assume a priori that the wording of any given 
fragment has been composed by the author of the covertext and is, at the 
very least, a rephrasing of the original. More often, the ‘fragment’ is a 
summary or paraphrase of the source. Only very occasionally does a cover- 
text imply or explicitly state that it is giving the exact words of its source. 

Apart from paraphrasing, the covertext may well also have recast the 
passage appropriated from an earlier text and put it to a new use. Part of 
this problem is the habit of ancient authors of ascribing sentiments and 
opinions to each other which in the actual works are put into the mouth 
of a narrative character. Sometimes, the author of the covertext ignores an 
introductory ‘some say’ (tivec Aéyovotv) and ascribes a version of events to 
his source which in the original was specifically argued against by the nar- 
rator. At other times, the covertext may even use a passage for a purpose 
almost diametrically opposite to the one for which it was intended. For 
this reason we cannot trust that any sentiment expressed in a fragment, 
moralising or otherwise, was actually in the original work, and, if it was, 
that it made the same point or was even equally explicit. 

This problem is perhaps particularly acute for the main covertext for 
Hellenistic historiography, the Deipnosophistae (‘Scholars at Dinner’) by 
the second-century AD author Athenaeus. This is a glorious display of 
learnedness and wit disguised as a symposiastic conversation, during which 
the various interlocutors quote, paraphrase and reference a vast number of 
literary works, both poetic and prose, and use them as examples of themes 
fit for the convivial setting: eating, drinking, sex, entertainment, funny 
stories and generally excessive lifestyles. Importantly, the original texts 
canvassed by the speakers do not always support the use to which they are 
put in their paraphrased form.’ This obviously makes it extremely difficult 


4 For good discussions of these issues see Brunt (1980), Schepens (1997), Lenfant (1999, 
2013), Pelling (2000), Yarrow (2006: 104-16, 2008, forthcoming), Berti (2013) and Baron 
(zorr, 2013: I-16). 

5 For examples of Athenaeus' deliberate misrepresentation of his sources see Pelling 
(2000). 

6 On this fundamental point see especially Brunt (1980). It is often repeated, but also 
often ignored. Bernhardt (2003: 199—247), for instance, uses the fragments of Hellenistic his- 
toriography as evidence for Hellenistic attitudes to luxurious living without ever acknowl- 
edging the problem of the considerably later covertexts. 

7 On Athenaeus see Braund and Wilkins (2000). On the specific problem of interpreting 
the ‘fragments’ preserved by him, see especially Pelling (2000), Gorman and Gorman (2007) 
and the papers collected in Lenfant (2007). 
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to interpret the tenor, moral or otherwise, of the original texts. The most 
obvious example of this problem is the term tryphe (tpvgń), which covers 
one of Athenaeus' favourite subjects, namely luxurious and immoderate 
living. It has been argued in an important article by Gorman and Gorman 
that the fascination with tryphe belongs to Athenaeus and his time, not to 
his Hellenistic sources, who may have reported the details of such lifestyles 
but would not have condemned them.? Gorman and Gorman are most 
probably right that tryphe is a term more in use in the time of Athenaeus 
than in that of the Hellenistic historiographers discussed here: on a TLG 
search we find that tpver and its cognates are used not at all by Herodotus 
or Thucydides, three times in all of Xenophon's works, four times in the 
surviving parts of Polybius, and seventy-five times in the extant parts of 
Diodorus. This semantic group, then, is apparently only really coming 
into widespread use (at least by elite prose writers) in the late Hellenistic 
period;? but it becomes extremely common in the second century AD, with 
140 instances across the literary output of Plutarch and no fewer than 
219 instances in the surviving volumes of Athenaeus! Deipnosophbistae.? 
However, tryphe is a wide-ranging term that entails not just luxury and 
extravagance, but also immoderate eating and drinking, indolence, effemi- 
nacy and sexual excesses, all vices in the moral-didactic systems of Polybius 
and Diodorus, as we have seen in Chapters 1 and 2. So, while the appella- 
tion tryphe in the fragments preserved by Athenaeus is probably in most 
cases his own spin on the original text, it is unlikely that these Hellenistic 
historiographers differed so widely from their better-surviving peers as to 
recommend the kind of lifestyle that could fit that term.!! 

It is harder to argue against the other part of Gorman and Gorman's 
argument, namely that the connection of tryphe with hybris and conse- 
quent destruction which we see in some of the historiographical fragments 
preserved by Athenaeus became common only in the first to second century 
AD and was not a feature of Hellenistic historiography. They show convinc- 
ingly that the expressions ‘to run aground on luxurious living’ (£&okeülew 
gig tpvońv) and ‘to come/progress to such a degree of tryphe that ...’, 
which we see repeatedly in the fragments of Hellenistic historiography, 


8 Gorman and Gorman (2007). 
9 For the scarce use of tpven in the fifth century BC see Bernhardt (2003: 192-3). 
to For its use in the propaganda of the Ptolemaic court, see Heinen (1983) and Ager 
(2005). For its use in inscriptions, which may show a discrepancy between popular morality 
and the morality propounded by historiography, see Bernhardt (2003: 193-4). 
ir Bernhardt (2003) traces criticism of luxurious living in Greek literature from Archaic 
through to Roman Imperial times and shows how such criticism was always part of Greek 
elite discourse, but began to be ‘systematised’ in the late fifth to early fourth century. His 
study of Hellenistic historiography is problematic, however, because he ignores the problem 
of distortion of fragments by the covertext. 
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were Athenaeus! own phrases which he used to demonstrate a connec- 
tion between tryphe and disaster. This must necessarily make us sceptical 
about the interpretation of those fragments as instances of moral causa- 
tion. However, I shall argue that Gorman and Gorman go too far in their 
scepticism and that some fragments can be assumed to be remnants of such 
causation in the lost historiographies. Every passage needs to be treated 
on its own premises, and we shall discuss some important cases below in 
connection with both Timaeus and Phylarchus. 

The second problem facing our investigation is the question to what 
degree the fragments of a given author are representative of his original work. 
This is essentially a question of the selectivity of the covertext. For example, 
references to a historiographer in the geographical lexicon of Stephanus 
of Byzantium are likely to be short notices on the topography or ethnic- 
ity of a given city, but this does not mean that the historiographer named 
by Stephanus as his source was mainly interested in geography. Similarly, 
because of Athenaeus’ preoccupation with the theme of tryphe the number of 
historiographical fragments which moralise on this theme is almost certainly 
disproportionate to the space it occupied in his historiographical sources. 
On the other hand, the fact that Athenaeus was able to collect such a large 
number of passages on luxury and decadence shows that the theme was sig- 
nificant to some extent in the historiographical tradition.” It is unfortunate 
that Athenaeus was not equally interested in other moral-didactic topics. 

The third and related problem is the uselessness of arguments e silentio. 
We can never be certain that a qualifying remark, a negation or a specific 
type of moralising was not in the original work of history just because no 
instance of it happens to be preserved.” 

Such considerations may well make one hesitant even to approach the 
fragments, but if we want to gain some understanding of Greek histori- 
ography as a genre, they are still our best evidence for vast stretches of it. 
Rather than throw up our hands in exasperation we shall therefore wade 
in bravely, at the risk of the occasional overinterpretation, and attempt to 
steer a course between naive trust in the covertext and fruitless agnosti- 
cism. The method for every author discussed in this chapter has been first 
to read all the fragments collected by Jacoby, in order to see whether any 
seem to have a moral-didactic purpose, and then to read the fragments that 
seemed interesting for our purpose in their covertexts, in order to get a 
sense of how the purpose of the latter may have distorted the original shape 
and contents of the former. 


12 Lenfant (1999) brilliantly shows how one would arrive at a distorted picture of 
Herodotus if we only had the ‘fragments’ of his History. 
13 This is one of the main points of Brunt (1980). 
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TIMAEUS OF TAUROMENIUM (FGRH 566) 


The Sicelica (sometimes also called the History) of Timaeus of 
Tauromenium is the best-preserved fragmentary history of the period, with 
163 surviving fragments. Despite its title, it was not a work of local history, 
but a history of the western part of the Greek world to parallel the many 
Hellenica already in existence, beginning in mythical times and ending with 
the death of Agathocles of Syracuse." Timaeus was a prolific writer who 
composed several other works beside history. Champion's description of 
him as ‘the most important Greek historian of the western Mediterranean 
before Polybius! is no doubt correct. The Sicelica was widely read, as 
can be seen from the vast range of authors who refer to and polemicise 
against it,! and it is a mark of the esteem in which Timaeus was held that 
it was his work which Polybius decided to continue, even if he criticised it 
harshly. Diodorus most probably used Timaeus as his primary source for 
the Sicilian and Italian history in books 13—14 and 20-1: and for some of his 
mythological material. 

There is an unusually high degree of scholarly agreement about the 
character of Timaeus! work, partly on the basis of the fragments, partly on 
more or less optimistic ideas about to what degree it can be reconstructed 
from Diodorus and from Polybius’ criticism: he was a passionate critic of 
all tyrants except Gelon, who was idolised because of his relative antiquity 
and his successes against the Carthaginians, whom Timaeus presented as 
vile barbarians; the equally successful Agathocles was violently criticised 
because Timaeus had been exiled by him and so was influenced by per- 
sonal bias. Positive bias, on the other hand, characterised his portrayal 
of Timoleon, the liberator of Sicily. Moreover, Timaeus was useless as a 
military historian, but was among the first to offer a history of Rome; and 
his work was ‘rhetorical’, emotional and full of moralising.!? This picture 


14 For two of the more recent attempts at reconstructing the shape of Timaeus’ work see 
Vattuone (2002: 192—203) and Baron (2013: 28—38, 202-32). 

15 Champion (n.d.). 

16 FGrH 566 T 1, T 11, T 15a, T 15b, T 16, T 17, T 18, T 19, T 22, T 23, T 26, T 27, F 
28a. 

17 Scholars who argue that Timaeus can to a large degree be reconstructed from 
Diodorus include Jacoby (1955), Laqueur (1936), Meister (1967) and Pearson (1984, 1986, 
1987). More sceptical voices are Sanders (1987), Rubincam (1990) and Baron (2013). For 
good discussions of Polybius’ criticism of Timaeus see Vattuone (2002) and Baron (2073: 
58-88). 

18 The main works on Timaeus essentially agree on these points: Laqueur (1936), Jacoby 
(1955), Meister (1967), Pearson (1984, 1986, 1987), Sanders (1987) and Walbank (1989—90). 
Vattuone (2002) essentially agrees with this characterisation, but sensibly reinterprets it as a 
legitimate and philosophical type of post-Thucydidean history writing, which cannot simply 
be dismissed as ‘rhetorical’. Baron (2013) is more critical of the traditional characterisation. 
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has more recently been challenged by Baron, who argues that Timaeus 
was less biased against both the Carthaginians and the Sicilian tyrants 
than is usually assumed, more competent as a historian, and an imitator of 
Herodotus in the range and structure of his work.!” 

Almost a third of the 163 Timaean fragments seem to refer to what in 
the original were moralising passages.” This is a very large proportion 
of moralising, and it is no doubt partly due to the selectivity of his main 
covertexts: Athenaeus, who tends to extract passages dealing with luxury 
or flattery, and Plutarch, Polybius and Diodorus, who all have a moral-di- 
dactic agenda. On the other hand, it is likely that Timaeus was a favourite 
source for these authors exactly because they found him a rich source of 
moral-didactic material. 

No fewer than eleven of the collected fragments are Athenaean refer- 
ences to Timaeus as a source for outrageous tales of tryphe.*! As discussed 
above, such cases call for special caution, and we cannot be sure that 
Athenaeus' interpretation is also Timaeus'. No condemnation (or praise) 
by the Timaean narrator is preserved in any of these cases; the fragments 
consist simply of more or less detailed and scandalised descriptions of 
luxury. They range from brief remarks which must be references to longer 
treatments in Timaeus' original (F ra: the Etruscans make their slave girls 
serve naked) through humorous vignettes with speech (F 48 on the extreme 
indolence of the Sybarites) to lengthy ekphraseis on opulence (F 149 on the 
blasé attitude to wealth of drunken Acragan youths). An ekphrasis on the 
wealth of Acragas in Diodorus is also attributed to Timaeus’ eyewitness 
account (F 26a = Diod. Sic. 13.81.3—82.8). An added complication is that 
it is often impossible to see how much of the passage designated as a ‘frag- 
ment' actually comes from Timaeus; but the fact that he is repeatedly cited 
in connection with this theme — which, for instance, his contemporary and 
equally influential fellow-historian Hieronymus of Cardia is not (see later 
in this chapter) — suggests that extravagance and immoderate luxury had 
some part to play in his Sicelica. 

The varied forms of the fragments seem to indicate that the theme 
appeared in both vignettes and ekphraseis. The longest fragment is F 50 
(= Ath. 12.519b-520c), the main part of which is an ekphrasis on extrava- 


19 Baron (2013). The important part played by geography in his work is also discussed 
by Vattuone (2002: 222—4). 

20 F ra, F 2, F 9, F 11a and b, F 22, F 24a, F 26a, F 29, F 31b, F 32, possibly F 35a and b, 
F 44, F 45, F 47, F 48, F 49, F 50, F 51, F 82, F 83, F 95, F 99, F 100a, b and c, F 102a and b, F 
105, F 106, F 111, F 116, F 118, F 119a, b and c, F 121, F 122, F 124a, b, c and d, F 134, F 139, 
F 148, F 149, F 150b, F 154, F 156, F 158a and b. I do not count F 159 because its derivation 
from Timaeus is extremely doubtful. 

21 Fra, F 9, F 11a and b, F 44, F 47, F 48, F 49, F 50, F 51, F 149. 
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gant Sybarite customs, offering plenty of over-the-top details (such as the 
wealthy Sybarites having the roads leading from the city to their country 
estates covered with awnings so they do not get too hot on the road, and 
master chefs being crowned at public festivals). The fact that Timaeus 
is only mentioned by Athenaeus at the beginning of the long passage (in 
connection with the information that the Sybarites became friendly with 
the Miletans from wearing cloaks made from Milesian wool) prompts 
Gorman and Gorman to argue that the details of outrageous luxury are not 
based on his work, but are a hotchpotch of general ‘knowledge’ of Sybarite 
tryphe. Such an interpretation is possible, but perhaps overly sceptical: 
against Gorman and Gorman’s claim that no other Timaean fragment 
shows a similar credulity with regard to fantastical details I would put the 
evidence of F 150a, which gives Timaeus as the source for an argument to 
the effect that the goddess Artemis was present at the birth of Alexander 
the Great, and F 95, according to which the future tyrant Gelon was saved 
from an earthquake by a wolf (see below), both more fanciful to a modern 
mind than the decadence of the Sybarites. 

The list of extravagances in F soends with a narrative of how the destruc- 
tion of Sybaris was foretold by an oracle, which warned the Sybarites about 
honouring human beings more than gods, and how such a fatal mistake 
occurred (by a runaway slave being whipped in a temple, then saving 
himself by fleeing to the tomb of his master's father). If this passage does 
in fact go back to Timaeus, it shows that he made a connection between 
the Sybarites’ impious arrogance and their destruction, and perhaps that he 
made their arrogance arise from wealth and luxurious living. On the one 
hand, it is impossible to know whether Athenaeus was still using Timaeus 
at this point, as it is a full page since his name was mentioned; on the 
other hand, no other source has been mentioned in between.” If Timaeus 
did create a causal link between the arrogance of the Sybarites and their 
destruction, this would put him in line with Polybius and Diodorus as a 
historian interested in human inability to handle good fortune. 

A more certain indication that Timaeus did in some instances moralise 
on the difficulty of handling good fortune with moderation is F roob (= 
Plut. Nic. 28.1—4). In this passage, a parallel narrative to Diodorus 13.19, 


22 Gorman and Gorman (2007: 52-3). 

23 Gorman and Gorman (2007: 52-3) argue that Athenaeus was the one to make this 
causal connection and that he did not find it in any source. I find it unlikely that such a 
moral-didactic agenda should originate with Athenaeus, but it is entirely possible that he 
combined two different sources in the passage, which represented two different traditions: 
one where the Sybarites were destroyed because of their impiety and arrogance, and one 
where they were destroyed because of their tryphe. On Athenaeus’ practice of combining 
sources see Pelling (2000). 
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the Sicilian statesman Hermocrates lectures his fellow-Syracusans after the 
victory over Athens in 413 BC on how to bear success with moderation, 
and the narrator states that the Syracusans ‘were already abusing their 
good fortune’ (bBpiCovtec Hon tots edtvyHpWaAOIWV). It is difficult to be certain 
how much of this was in Timaeus, who is only mentioned in the next par- 
agraph (a> 6& Tiwa1ds ono), which deals with the Syracusans' dislike of 
Gylippus.?* However, the dictum of Hermocrates about moderate behav- 
iour in victory (Óótt TOD viküv kpeittóv ott TO xoAGc ypfjoOot TH vin) is 
very similar to a dictum spoken by Hermocrates in Diodorus during the 
course of the same debate: a> KaAAtOv &oti TOD viküv TO TI víkriv &veykeiv 
àvOponívoc (Diod. Sic. 13.19.5; see p. 115). There can hardly be any doubt 
that these two expressions of the same doctrine at the same point in the 
story must come from the same source. It is, however, entirely possible 
that Plutarch was combining several different sources, or even added extra 
details from his own imagination.? This would explain why the dema- 
gogue who proposes the death sentence is in Diodorus called Diocles and 
in Plutarch Eurycles, and also why Gylippus in Diodorus gives a speech 
for the execution of the generals while in Plutarch he wants to take them 
back to Sparta alive. Timaeus can only with any certainty be credited with 
the details that Diodorus and Plutarch have in common, namely the fact 
that the Syracusans shouted down Hermocrates when he said that *nobler 
than victory itself is bearing victory with moderation'. Even on its own, 
however, this dictum and the Syracusan reaction make for a powerful 
moralising vignette on the inability of the successful to remain moderate. 
This leads us to the question of what precepts for behaviour Timaeus 
may have offered. On the basis of the extant fragments we get a more 
rounded picture of his negative paradeigmata of villainy, Agathocles 
and other tyrants of Sicily, than of any of his positive exempla. This, 
however, probably says more about the covertexts, who were interested 
either in passing on salacious details (Athenaeus, Plutarch) or in criticis- 
ing Timaeus for being tasteless and overly harsh in his blame passages 
(Polybius, Diodorus), than it does about Timaeus! moral pedagogy. The 
bad Timaean leader seems to have been a tyrant, effeminate (F 111), sex- 
ually depraved (F 122, F 124b), cowardly (F 124d) and impiously faithless 
(F 121) Such a leader has few friends, but many flatterers, who deserve 


24 See Meister (1967: 63—9) contra Jacoby (1955: 582-3), Pearson (1986: 357-8) and 
Stylianou (1998: 58-61), who all believe all of F roob comes from Timaeus. 

25 This possibility is overlooked by Jacoby (1955: 582—3), Meister (1967: 63—9), Pearson 
(1986: 357—8) and Stylianou (1998: 58—61). See, however, Russell (1973: 42—62) and Pelling 
(2002) on Plutarch's use of sources. 

26 F 111 = Polyb. 12.24.35, F 122 = [Longinus], Subl. 4.5, F 124b = Polyb. 12.15.1—-10, F 
124d = Diod. Sic. 21.17.1-3, F 121 = Diod. Sic. 20.89.4-6. 
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painful deaths for their obsequiousness.”” A further explicitly criticised 
characteristic, not attributed to any tyrant in the extant fragments, but 
only to the Spartan Gylippus, is greed (F 100a, b and c).” In contrast, the 
philosopher Xenocrates receives praise by internal evaluation for display- 
ing conspicuous lack of greed (F 158a and b).?? 

Otherwise, little survives to Show what moral recommendations Timaeus 
gave. It is clear that he idolised Timoleon, the Corinthian who abolished 
tyranny in various Sicilian cities and defeated the Carthaginians (F 119a, b 
and c), but we cannot see what virtues Timaeus ascribed to him.?? It seems 
that Timaeus praised him for being an enemy of all tyrants (T 3b and T 
13) and even engineering the slaying of his own brother when the latter 
made himself tyrant of Corinth, although Timaeus’ version (F 116) seems 
to have differed from the one in Diodorus (Diod. Sic. 16.65) in having 
Timoleon cover his head and cry during the deed rather than committing 
it with his own hand?! T 13 states that Timaeus praised Timoleon for his 
‘moderation’ (tod petpiov), albeit in the very specific sense of his sparing 
the life of Timaeus’ father, who was ruler (tyrant?) of Tauromenium. The 
philosopher Empedocles likewise seems to have been a positive paradeigma 
of hostility to tyranny, but was perhaps presented as less than perfect 
in his private life, where Diogenes Laertius uses the words ‘boastful’ and 
‘egocentric’ (&Aaóva Kai @iAavtov) to summarise Timaeus’ description 
(F 2 = Diog. Laert. 8.66). 

F 118 (= Plut. Quaest. conv. 5.3.2.676d) is interesting. It narrates how 
Timoleon’s troops get scared before a battle because some donkeys arrive 
carrying celery, which symbolises mourning, but how Timoleon then 
manages to turn their mood around by reminding them that celery is also 
used for victory wreaths in the Isthmian Games. This passage seems to 
show Timoleon as an eminently rational general capable of making the 
superstition of others work for him, along the lines of Polybius’ Scipios. 
It is unfortunately impossible to know whether Timaeus commented on 
the episode in his narratorial voice or in other ways indicated to the reader 


how to interpret it.” 


27 F 115 = Plut. Dion 35.6—7 (Philistus), F 155a = Polyb. 12.12b.2-3 (Callisthenes), F 32 
= Ath. 6.250a—d (Democles). 

28 F 10oa and b = Plut. Nic. 19.5 and 28.1—4, F rooc = Plut. Tim. 41.4. 

29 F 158 a = Ath. 10.437.b, F 158b = Phld. Index academicorum philosophorum 
Herculanensis VII (IV) pp. 138-9 (Dorandi). 

30 F 119a = Polyb. 12.23.4—7, F 119b = Plut. Tim. 36.1—2, F 119c = Cic. Fam. 5.12.7. 

31 T 3b = Plut. Tim. 10.6-8, T 13 = Marcellin. Vit. Thuc. 27, F 116 = Plut. Tim. 4.5-8. 

32 F2 = Diog. Laert. 8.66, F 134 = Diog. Laert. 8.63—4. 

33 In addition, Cornelius Nepos (Alc. 11.126 = FGrH 566 F 99) cites Timaeus as 
someone who praises Alcibiades and goes on to talk about the chameleon-like qualities of 
the Athenian statesman. However, as noted by Champion (n.d.: ad loc.), Nepos says that 
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Having examined the meagre evidence for the virtues and vices of 
Timaeus’ main characters, we now turn to the other important question 
for discerning his overall moral message(s): did he describe a world where 
virtue was rewarded and vice punished? F 50 on the fall of Sybaris, dis- 
cussed above, may well show divine punishment of arrogance and impiety, 
and possibly also of extravagant living. The divine connection is not made 
explicit, however, and we cannot even be certain that this final part of the 
fragment is from Timaeus. We must therefore look elsewhere for clues to 
the extent of divine involvement in the world of the Sicelica. 

Some fragments show that Timaeus portrayed a world where superhu- 
man forces at least played a part. F 29 narrates a prophetic dream, F 95 
has a future good leader (Gelon of Syracuse) saved from an earthquake by 
a wolf; and, more concretely, F 155a quotes Timaeus’ statement that the 
execution of the historian Callisthenes by Alexander the Great was divine 
punishment for honouring a human being like a god.? Intriguingly, two 
fragments indicate that Timaeus had a fondness for ironically apt punish- 
ment of the kind we have seen Diodorus use to signal divine involvement: 
F 24 (= Ath. 13.588b—589a) tells of the death of Lais the courtesan (at the 
end of a string of outrageous stories about her, which were probably, but 
not necessarily, also in Timaeus), who is beaten to death with wooden foot- 
stools?6 by jealous women in a sanctuary of Aphrodite, thus aptly dying in 
the house of the goddess of lust. Similarly, but more pointedly, F 1o2 (= 
IIepi "Y vovg 4.3) interprets the Athenian defeat by Hermocrates (‘Power of 
Hermes’) son of Hermon as the city's punishment (£óoav diknv) for having 
mutilated the Herms.?? No divine power is mentioned, but the coincidence 
of crime and punishment — especially in the latter case — seems meant to indi- 
cate something superhuman (and so signal that the punishment was just). 


Timaeus and Thucydides agree in their praise of Alcibiades, despite the fact that Thucydides 
is in fact extremely ambivalent about him. That means that we cannot be sure how une- 
quivocal Timaeus' praise was, and makes it impossible to use the fragment as a basis for 
reconstructing Timaeus’ advice for good leadership. 

34 F29 = schol. on Aeschin. 2.10, F 95 = Tzetz. Chil. 4.132.269-81. It is hard to know how 
seriously to take the attribution of this latter story to Timaeus, as Tzetzes dismissively talks 
of ‘the Timaeuses, Dionysiuses, Diodoruses, Dion(s) , but it does not seem to be out of place 
with the other fantastical stories told in some of the fragments. 

35 F 155a = Polyb. 12.12b: kat qnot tig E22.6806 àGtovc yeyovévat, diót toig AAsEavdpou 
tipais taig ioo0£otc &vtéAeyov, TOV 68 PUOSOGOV aiyida Kai kepavvòv «nepv-ti£vra. Ovni 
evoet ówaog abtov bx6 tod Samovion Tetevyévat toótov àv Éroyev. 

36 Evdivatg xeXóvoic, literally wooden tortoises. Most probably a type of footstool; cf. 
LS] (ad yeA@va) and Pearson (1987: 150 n. 87). 

37 Pearson (1987: 150) says that Timaeus relates her ‘tragic death’. I think he misses the 
moral point of Timaeus’ story. 

38 Baron (2013: 192-4, 244-6) offers the tantalising suggestion that such wordplay in 
Timaeus was meant to provide a streak of humour in his narrative. If that is indeed the case, 
it is difficult to know how seriously to take it. 
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This interest in coincidences of the details of a crime with its punishment 
was almost certainly part of a wider theme in Timaeus of coincidences 
of various types, particularly of dates, and especially when they could be 
construed to show the changeability of fortune? At 13.108.4, Diodorus 
cites him as his source (F 106) for the fact that on the same day and in the 
same hour as the Carthaginians had captured the Geloan colossal statue of 
Apollo, which they sent to Tyre, the same statue was later worshipped by 
the Greeks under Alexander the Great, who had on that day taken Tyre. 
This is a coincidence which shows how fortunes change and the arrogant 
victors become the humbled defeated. At the same time it functions as 
divine punishment of the Tyrians, who had committed sacrilege against 
the statue because they believed that Apollo was helping the Greeks in 
the siege. Coincidences are also the topic of F 60 (Rome and Carthage 
were founded on the same day),? F ros (Euripides died on the same day 
that Dionysius, the tragedy-loving tyrant, became ruler of Syracuse) and F 
150a, where Cicero states that Timaeus claimed that the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus burned down on the same night as Alexander the Great was 
born.*4 The point in Cicero's summary is Timaeus’ explanation of the 
coincidence, namely that Artemis was away from Ephesus because she, as 
the goddess of childbirth, wanted to be present at Olympias’ labour. Cicero 
says that Timaeus added the explanation of the coincidence concinne, 
which perhaps indicates that he thought of it as a learned and poetic expla- 
nation which was not to be taken literally. This would fit in with Pseudo- 
Longinus’ criticism of Timaeus’ tendency to showcase his learnedness 
(F 102). However, even if such highlighting of their author's learnedness 
was the meta-purpose of these coincidences, they nevertheless create a nar- 
rative universe where some sort of superhuman power organises events and 
thereby plays a very real part. The impression we got from the Timaean 
parts of Diodorus’ Bibliotheke was of an author who moralises frequently 
on divine vengeance and uses the mirroring of punishment and crime as an 
indication of divine involvement. It is now tempting to think that this is an 
accurate reflection of a prominent feature of the Sicelica. 

The other dominating characteristics of the moralising of Diodorus? 
Timaean narrative are the theme of human inability to bear good fortune 
and several ekphraseis on wealth and luxury. The hypothesis that both 
of these were characteristics of Timaeus' Sicelica is now supported by 
our examination of the Timaean ‘fragments’. However, in his ‘Timaean’ 


39 Meister (1967: 7-8) and Pearson (1987: 157-8). 

40 Jacoby (1955: 536—7) has a good discussion of the implications of this synchronism 
for Timaeus' conception of history. 

41 F 60 = Dion. Hal. 1.6.1, F 105 = Plut. Quaest. conv. 8.1.1.717c, F 150a = Cic. Nat. 
D. 2.69. 
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passages Diodorus also moralises frequently on piety and cruelty, topics 
which are not on display in the collected fragments. This could mean either 
that, by coincidence, none of Timaeus’ passages on piety and cruelty have 
been preserved in later authors, at least not with his name attached, or that 
Diodorus was responsible for adding moralising on those topics — clearly 
central to his own moral-didactic programme, as we saw in Chapter 2 — to 
the material he took over from Timaeus. 

In terms of moralising techniques, the Timaean fragments are pleasingly 
varied. At the risk of assuming too much, they seem to show that Timaeus 
employed moralising vignettes (F 47, F 122, F 149), speeches (F 22, F 31), 
ekphraseis (F 26a, F 50), evaluative phrasing (F 1ooa, F 154a), internal 
evaluation (Hermocrates’ remark in F roob; end of F 158a and b), fulfilled 
prophecies (F 29) and digressions (F 124a, b and c mention a lengthy con- 
demnation of Agathocles towards the end of the work).* Again, this fits 
with what we might assume on the basis of Diodorus, except that we might 
have expected also to see examples of moralising through pathos among 
the collected fragments, which we do not. 


Dunis OF SAMOS (FGRH 76) 


just under a hundred fragments survive from the historical works of Duris 
of Samos. Like Timaeus, Duris was a prolific writer of works spanning 
several genres, and was widely read. The fragments of interest for us are 
not only the ones assumed to come from his Histories (sometimes called the 
Macedonica), but also the ones ascribed by ancient sources to his History 
of Agathocles, as Landucci Gattinoni has convincingly demonstrated that 
this was not a separate monograph, but was extracted from the Histories 
in Roman times.? The work probably began with the death of Amyntas, 
father of Philip II of Macedon, and ended with the death of Pyrrhus. In 
an interesting contrast with most of the other historians discussed in this 
study, who composed their works in forced or voluntary exile, Duris prob- 
ably wrote his while in a position of power, as tyrant of Samos." 
Considering the scanty remains, a surprisingly large amount of scholar- 


42 F 47 = Ath. 1.346, F 122 = [Longinus] 1.45, F 149 = Ath. 2.37b-d, F 22 = Polyb. 
12.25k.2—26.8, F 31 = Polyb. 12.26a.1—4, F 26a = Diod. Sic. 13.81.3-82.8, F so = Ath. 12.5 19b— 
520c, F 100a = Plut. Nic. 19.5, F 154a = Plut. Dion 36.1—2, F 100b = Plut. Nic. 28.1—4, F 158a 
= Ath. 10.437b, F 158b = Phld. Index academicorum philosophorum Herculanensis VII (IV) 
pp. 138-9 (Dorandi), F 29 = schol. on Aeschin. 2.10, F 124a = Polyb. 8.10.12, F 124b = Polyb. 
12.15.1—10, F 124c = Polyb. 15.35.2. 

43 Landucci Gattinoni (1997: 133-48). Contra Kebric (1977) and Pédech (1989). This 
means leaving out Duris’ Horoi (Annals), on the basis that it was probably a work of local 
history; see Landucci Gattinoni (1997: 205—7) and Pownall (n.d.: ad F 22). 

44 For a discussion of Duris' biography see Pownall (n.d.) with bibliography. 
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ship exists on Duris.? Much of the discussion centres on Duris’ relationship 
with the Peripatetics and the question of ‘tragic history’.** The concept of a 
Peripatetic school of ‘tragic history’, which allegedly valued vivid descrip- 
tions full of pathetic details and aimed to create pity and fear in its readers, 
originated with Schwartz in the nineteenth century, inspired by Polybius’ 
criticism of Phylarchus (Polyb. 2.56—63), and held sway for half a century. 
It was refuted by Walbank (1955, 1960), who convincingly argued that both 
tragedy and historiography were inspired by epic, and that the elements 
often identified by modern scholars as typical of ‘tragic history’ are really 
traits which have always been part of Greek historiography. The argument 
against the concept has more recently been reframed by Marincola (2003), 
who shows that vividness and engagement of the reader's emotions were 
part of Greek historiography from Herodotus onwards. I would add that 
both tragedy and historiography were concerned with moral didacticism 
and that the melodramatic descriptions of suffering associated with ‘tragic 
history' are, in fact, an attempt to teach a reader about the wickedness of 
certain kinds of behaviour on an emotional rather than an intellectual level 
(see pp. 85 and 153). 

Most scholars, however, still agree that Duris wrote *moralising history’, 
and that the disastrous consequences of luxury and extravagance were 
a prominent theme in his historical works." The problem is that despite 
the relatively large number of fragments it is hard to get a sense of Duris' 
writing, because most of the fragments are in reality just brief references to 
events for which Duris is listed as the source, and often only as one source 
out of several. In such circumstances we cannot know how he narrated the 
episode or conveyed the piece of information for which he is cited, and so 
whether or not he used it for any moral-didactic purpose. We shall begin 
with the few characteristics of his work that can be discerned relatively 
securely, and move gradually on to thinner ice. 

Like Timaeus, Duris owes his image as a historiographer obsessed with 


45 A representative selection is Schwartz (1905), Jacoby (1926b: 115—16), Kebric (1977), 
Gray (1987), Pédech (1989), Dalby (1991), Landucci Gattinoni (1997), Knoepfler (2000), 
Pownall(n.d.); but see additional bibliography in this last item. 

46 It was once taken for granted that Duris was a pupil of Theophrastus (Kebric 1977, 
Gray 1987, Pédech 1989), but Dalby (1991) has shown that the evidence for the pupil-teacher 
relationship rests on a modern emendation of Athenaeus 4.128a (= T 1) which is unnec- 
essary and indefensible. He has been followed by Landucci Gattinoni (1997) and Pownall 
(n.d.). Schwartz (1905) and Jacoby (1926b: 115—16) argue that Duris was influenced by the 
Peripatetics, without making him a pupil of Theophrastus. Knoepfler (2000) seems unaware 
of Dalby's article. Gray (1987) provides a brilliant analysis of Duris’ use of the term mimesis, 
which has often been connected with ‘tragic history’. 

47 Kebric (1977), Pédech (1989), Landucci Gattinoni (1997), Pownall (n.d.). Knoepfler 
(2000), radically, argues that Duris did not moralise, but merely described scandalous 
behaviour in great detail for its entertainment value. 
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the deleterious effects of luxury to his covertexts. About a fourth of the 
surviving fragments of his works are preserved by Athenaeus, most of 
them for their descriptions of extravagance, and eleven of the longer frag- 
ments are found in Plutarch, who shares this interest to a lesser degree. 
We have to keep reminding ourselves that this percentage of text dealing 
with luxury and extravagance is disproportionate to the role played by this 
theme in Duris’ original works. However, as with Timaeus, we should also 
note that the theme was clearly present in Duris’ histories even if it played 
a smaller part than what is now apparent. 

The two most conspicuous passages dealing with tryphe are F ro on 
the luxurious lifestyle of Demetrius of Phalerum and F r4 on the extrav- 
agant habits of Demetrius Poliorcetes.** F r4 is presented as a verbatim 
quotation of Duris (‘Tavoaviac uév' qnuoív ‘ô vv Xnzapuatóv Paoireds 
...’). The two passages are very similar in style: both are detailed descrip- 
tions in a scandalised tone with some evaluative phrasing (tiv čuovtov 
àkpaoíav, rp&viGev: F ro), and both use rhetorical comparisons: F ro states 
that Demetrius of Phalerum surpasses the Macedonians in the expense 
of his dinners, and the Cyprians and Phoenicians in the elegance of his 
attire;? F r4 begins with brief statements about the descent into luxury of 
Pausanias, Dionysius I and Alexander the Great, and then makes the claim 
that Demetrius Poliorcetes trumped all of them. On this basis, even if F ro 
is not a verbatim quotation, it is perhaps legitimate to take it as a fairly 
close paraphrase of Duris. It is certainly tempting to think that a moralising 
juxtaposition in F ro which comments scathingly on the hypocrisy of its 
protagonist was in Duris’ original.” Such comparisons and juxtapositions 
are rhetorical techniques employed in the service of moralising by Polybius 
at his most ardent. 

Other fragments on the topic of tryphe are mere references to passages 
at whose original form we can only guess (F 55, F 37a and b, F 49), and 
one seems to have been an explanatory digression on background history 
with some evaluative phrasing (F 4 = Ath. 4.167c-d).^! Two fragments 
are ambiguous in that they seem to be scandalised descriptions of extrav- 


48 F ro = Ath. 12.542b-e, F 14 = Ath. 12.535e—-536a. 

49 Kai Taig èv óamávoug taris sic tà Seizva TOUS Makeóóvag onepépo2e, TH 68 kaOapeiuótq 
Kunpíovc kai Doítvikac: F 10; THavoavíag év’ qnotv ‘ó tov Znapuuaóv Pactrsds kataðéuevos 
TOV nótpiov tipípova tiv Iepotr]v évedveto otoAnv. ó dé XweA(ag vópavvog Atovbotog 
Evotisa Kai ypvooðv otégavov «£u 0^7 énmópnnpua LETEAGuBave TpayiKkov. '"AXéGavópog 6’ 
ac tç ` Aotac éxupievoev IHepotkoic ¿xpto otoAaic. Anurtptos 68 mavtac onepépoAev': F 14. 
For an analysis of the rhetorical effect of F 14 see Landucci Gattinoni (1997: 130). 

so ‘Demetrius who set down laws and ordered the lives of others made his own life 
completely lawless’ (kai ó toig à2A.ot5 ti0éugvog Deopods Anutpioc kai Tobs Díoug TaTT@V 
GvopLobETHTOV EavTa Tov Biov kateokebaGev: FGrH 76 F 10 = Ath. 12.542b-e). 

51 F 55 = Ath. 12.532d-f, F 37a = Ath. 6.231b-c, F 37b = Ath. 4.155d, F 49 = Ath. 1.17f. 
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agance, but concern people whom one would expect Duris to treat posi- 
tively: Alcibiades, his alleged ancestor, in F 70, and the Samians, his own 
people, in F 60.° The former passage has been explained well by Landucci 
Gattinoni as a preparation for the peripeteia that is soon going to happen 
to Alcibiades and bring about his downfall, and it is certainly true that 
Alcibiades would be an illustrious ancestor even if his larger-than-life 
persona eventually destroyed his career and led to his death. F 60 cites 
some lines from the poet Asius about the richness of the annual procession 
of the Samians to the Heraeum, after stating that Duris uses this as evi- 
dence for Samian custom. The appellation of this custom as tryphe is most 
likely to be Athenaeus' interpretation of the custom described by Duris 
and Asius;?^ Duris probably used it as a sign of the former wealth, magnifi- 
cence and power of his country rather than of any untoward behaviour on 
the part of its citizens. This leaves only the two passages on Demetrius of 
Phalerum and Demetrius Poliorcetes, discussed above, as true moralising 
passages on decadence. 

Nevertheless, Duris also seems to have moralised on the kind of immod- 
eration that is an integral part of tryphe: heavy drinking (F 15), sexual 
transgressions (F 18) and effeminacy (F 12, F 42).? F 42 even suggests that 
Duris, like Diodorus, drew a causal connection between the assassination 
of the Assyrian king Sardanapalus and his effeminacy, showing that vice 
can lead to disaster. On the positive side, F 50 (= Plut. Phoc. 4) ascribes an 
enthusiastic description of the extreme self-discipline of Phocion to Duris; 
it may well have formed part of an obituary, although Plutarch is unlikely 
to have taken it over verbatim. F 51 (= Plut. Phoc. 17) most probably 
refers to the same obituary when it cites Duris as evidence for Alexander 
the Great addressing Phocion more politely than anyone else in his letters, 
thus demonstrating that moral virtue can lead to positive results. The only 
other fragment that seems to refer to a positive evaluation of a historical 
character is F 53 (Plut. Eum. 1.173) on Eumenes of Cardia. Apparently 
Duris portrayed this Successor of Alexander as the son of a poor man 
risen to prominence through his good education (tpagrtivat dé &AevOsgpiog 
£v ypáuuacı kai zepi zoAatotpav), intelligence and courage (ovvetóv kai 
àvópeiov). 

An intriguing issue in the light of the moral-didactic themes found in 
Polybius and Diodorus is whether Duris moralised on human inability to 
handle good fortune. No such moralising survives from his works, but F 66 
and F 67 certainly refer to scenes involving victors and their captors, which 


52 F 7o = Plut. Alc. 32, F 60 = Ath. 12.52 5e-f. 

53 Landucci Gattinoni (1997: 239—46). 

54 See Pownall (n.d.: ad loc.). 

55 F r5 = Ath. 12.546c-d, F 18 = Ath. 13.605d-e, F 12 = Ath. 4.155c, F 42 = Ath. 12.529a. 
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is the most common situation for moralising on this theme in Polybius and 
Diodorus. F 66 (= Phot. Lexicon s.v. Xapíov 6 õğuóc) is a lexicon entry 
giving Duris as an authority for the Athenian practice of tattooing their 
Samian captives with the image of an owl (and probably for the corre- 
sponding Samian practice of tattooing their Athenian prisoners with the 
image of a ship, although the text is uncertain), but gives no indication of 
how this information was conveyed in his narrative. In F 67 (= Plut. Per. 
28.1—3), on the other hand, Plutarch criticises Duris for ‘making a tragedy 
out of? (émitpay@dei) events surrounding the Athenian victory over Samos 
in 441/o BC. In Duris’ version, which Plutarch offers as an alternative to 
the one he considers the true version, the Athenians torture the captured 
Samian marines and trierarchs for ten days before executing them with 
wooden clubs. Presumably Plutarch’s accusation of ‘tragedising’ means 
that Duris’ narrative of these events was full of pathetic detail, much like 
some of the passages of Diodorus we saw in the previous chapter. Such 
details are not necessarily added for the sake of sensationalism, however: 
Duris presumably felt strongly about these events as they concerned the 
recent past of his own country, and may well have included them with the 
purpose of showing his readers the truth of what had happened, against 
the Athenophile versions of other historians such as Thucydides and 
Ephorus.°¢ If Duris had a moral-didactic agenda, this narrative may well 
have been an instance of using pathos to moralise on how to behave in 
victory, but unfortunately this cannot be known with any certainty. 
Finally, the question remains whether there is any evidence for divine 
punishment of vice and rewarding of virtue in Duris.” Only a single 
instance of divine punishment occurs in the fragments, and that is myth- 
ological and so must have occurred either as part of a digression or in 
a speech delivered by a character. This makes it impossible to interpret 
outside of its context.?? If we look for punishment of human impiety, we 
are disappointed. Two fragments castigate people for celebrating a mortal 
like a god (Demetrius Poliorcetes F 13, Lysander F 71), but it is hard to see 


56 Plutarch probably also intends to imply that Duris has exaggerated or even added fic- 
titious details. We cannot know whether Duris was guilty of doctoring the facts or Plutarch 
had been falsely persuaded by a dominant Athenocentric tradition. 

57 Schwartz (1905) argues that Duris was not a believer, but introduced gods and oracles 
for literary effect. Kebric (1977: 30-1), on the other hand, has argued, partly on the basis of 
Duris' interest in Herodotus and Sophocles, partly by analogy with the Peripatetic Clearchus 
of Soli, whose fragments share some features with those of Duris, that the Samian historiog- 
rapher was an adherent of a ‘traditional’ belief in divine punishment of hybris. In fact, the 
similarities between Duris and Clearchus are no greater than those that exist between Duris 
and the other Hellenistic historiographers, and the same caveats apply to interpreting the 
fragments of Clearchus — also primarily preserved by Athenaeus — as to those of the histori- 
ans, so this evidence is inconclusive. 

58 F 47 (7 schol. in Ap. Rhod. II 1249). 
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whether it is just the flattery that is being critisised or also the impiety, and 
there is no indication that the peoples in question suffer for their actions. 
F 35 (= Ath. 12.532d-f) mentions Duris as ‘narrating the same thing’ at 
the end of a brief story about how the Athenian general Chares was given 
money stolen from Delphi during the Sacred War and spent it on dinner 
parties. If Duris told this story in any detail, he may well have moralised 
on the impiety of the temple-robbery — or he may have stuck to criticising 
the extravagance of the dinners, or he may have kept off moralising all 
together. The ‘fragment’ is too short to be of much use. 

The only indication that there may have been some divine involvement 
in the world of Duris’ Histories is three fragments which seem to show that 
momentous events could be foretold by oracles and omens: F 36 refers to 
omens foretelling the loss of Philip II’s eye, F 38 mentions an omen predict- 
ing the Battle of Chaeronea, and F 84 an omen foretelling the mythical king- 
ship of Aletes over Corinth. F 56b (= Tzetz. schol. on Lycophron 1378) 
cites Duris as one among other authorities for the story of the self-sacrifice 
of Decius Mus (or his father; see Pownall n.d: ad loc.) and may imply that 
the sacrifice resulted in Roman victory. In other words, superhuman causa- 
tion may have played a part in the work, but little evidence remains, and it 
is impossible to see whether such powers enforced any kind of moral code. 

The moralising techniques of Duris are equally hard to discern. It seems 
that he used detailed descriptions with evaluative phrasing, compari- 
sons and juxtapositions. Beyond that, things get less certain. F 15 (= Ath. 
12.546c-d) has been taken to indicate that he could use Homeric references 
to back up moralising on contemporary issues,” but it could equally well 
be a reference to a non-moralising erudite passage on changing customs. 
The fragments on Phocion discussed above seem to form part of an evalu- 
ative digression, probably as part of an obituary. Eumenes may or may not 
have received similar treatment. Strangely, perhaps, there is no evidence of 
a use of moralising vignettes, but that is of course not proof that Duris did 
not use them. 


PHYLARCHUS (FGRH 81) 


We know very little about Phylarchus, except that he wrote Histories in 
twenty-eight books and possibly several minor works which are now lost.5! 
Polybius (2.56.1 = T 3) says that Phylarchus was a contemporary of Aratus 


59 F 36 = Didymus ad Dem. 12.50-62, F 38 = Plut. Dem. 19, F 84 = [Plut.] Proverbs of 
the Alexandrines 1.48. 

60 See Pownall (n.d.: ad loc.). 

61 Alternatively, as suggested by Africa (1961: 3—4), the works listed in the Suda were 
excerpts made from the Histories in Roman times. 
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the Elder, who died in 213 BC. The Histories began at the death of Pyrrhus 
in 272 BC, which means that it continued from the point where the works of 
both Hieronymus and Duris left off, and it most probably ended in 220/19, 
at the death of Ptolemaeus Euergetes, his wife Berenice and Cleomenes III 
of Sparta.€? This terminal date was probably decided partly by the work’s 
bias in favour of Cleomenes, which is noted by Plutarch (Arat. 38.6 = F 
52).9 The Histories are the target of a vicious attack by Polybius (Polyb. 
2.56-63), which gave rise to the early twentieth-century theory of ‘tragic 
history' (see above, pp. 85 and 137), and which shows that Phylarchus' 
Histories was considered the authoritative account of his time period. 

Eighty-five fragments of Phylarchus are collected in FGrH; he is not yet 
included in the BNJ. All eighty-five fragments are believed to derive from 
the Histories. Of these, almost half (forty-one) are from Athenaeus, and 
Plutarch, the second most frequent covertext, preserves twelve. It is thus 
unsurprising that a large number of the fragments are moralising, and it 
is likely that the proportion of moralising in the fragments is larger than 
it was in the original work. At the same time, however, as in the cases of 
Timaeus and Duris, Athenaeus’ reason for using Phylarchus so extensively 
was probably precisely the large number of moral vignettes to be found in 
his work. Most scholars agree that Phylarchus’ narrative was moralising, 
but also that this moralising was implicit in the narrative’s display of uni- 
versal justice rather than explicit. Schepens has argued that Phylarchus’ 
work was more serious and historically informative than the fragments 
show; this may well be true, but does not preclude that his work was also 
moral-didactic.9 

Considering the large proportion of fragments preserved by Athenaeus, 
it is not surprising that there is an overweight of passages moralising on 
luxury and decadence and related topics.® Intriguingly, three of these frag- 
ments seem to indicate that Phylarchus propounded a causal connection 
leading from wealth and success to arrogance and then to disaster. The 


62 Kroymann (1956), Africa (1961), Pédech (1989). 

65 This is well discussed by Africa (1961). 

64 Marincola (2003) and Schepens (2005) offer good analyses of Polybius! polemics 
against Phylarchus. For Phylarchus as an accepted authority see Schepens (2005: 141—3) with 
further bibliography in n. 5. 

65 E.g. Africa (1961) and Pédech (1989). Kroymann (1956: 488) argues that the main 
message of Phylarchus’ work was the helplessness of man in the face of tyche. However, 
Kroymann bases this theory not on the attested fragments of Phylarchus, but on Plutarch’s 
Agis and Cleomenes, which he argues are based on Phylarchus’ Histories. The doctoral 
thesis by Sonia Stelluto, Filarco e la storiografia tragica (1997, University of Salerno), on 
which Schepens (2007) bases some of his arguments, has unfortunately been unavailable to 
me. 

66 Luxury and decadence: F 7, F 20, F 40, F 41, F 44, F 45, F 66. Related topics: F 2, F 6, 
F 13, F 21. 
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clearest instance is F 45 (= Ath. 12.521b-e). This passage begins with a 
summary of the sumptuary laws of Syracuse, attributed to Phylarchus, and 
then switches to the laws of the Sybarites, which aim to promote rather 
than curtail luxury. The switch is probably due to Athenaeus’ combining 
two different passages, but he indicates by a repeated gnoiv that Phylarchus 
is also the source of the second passage. After the scandalised description 
of the tryphe-promoting laws follows a dramatic narrative of the downfall 
of the Sybarites, introduced with the statement that ‘having run aground 
on their arrogance’ (éoxeiAavtec eig Bp) they killed ambassadors from 
Croton and threw their bodies out unburied — a clear instance of tryphe 
leading to arrogance and impiety, which then lead to disaster as dramatic 
omens immediately predict divine destruction. Gorman and Gorman have 
shown that the metaphor ‘to run aground on luxury/arrogance’ is a favour- 
ite expression of Athenaeus, and argue that it shows his interpretation 
of a given story and does not go back to any of his sources.” In this 
case, it is probably Athenaeus! way of abbreviating the narrative that took 
Phylarchus from the luxury laws to the murder of the envoys. However, if 
the murder of the ambassadors, the colourful omens and the subsequent 
destruction of Sybaris were part of Phylarchus’ Histories,® the only possi- 
ble interpretation is one of divine punishment for arrogant impiety regard- 
less of how Athenaeus introduces his abbreviated version. 

A similar problem attaches to F 40, another fragment dealing with the 
dangers of extravagance, which seems to be an abbreviated version of what 
was a full moralising vignette in Phylarchus: 


Ev 6 TH OEvTEPA kai sikoot ó aùtòc IItoAELLAtdv onor tòv óg0tepov Aiyóntov 
Bactieboovta, TAVTOV osuvótatov yevópievov TOV óvvaotóv Kai Tatdstac et 
Twa Kai GAAov Kai abtov éxEednbévta, ottas eFanamMOiva1 trjv Sidvotav 
Kai dvap8aptivat nò Tic Akaipov trpvis MOTE TOV návta ypóvov onoAopeiv 
Bidcecbar Kai Agyew Sti uóvog sőpor trjv G0avaciav. katatewóuevov oov 
010 noóüypac nAsíovc Husgpac, óc not’ oðv &ppütcev koi kateïðev õtá TIVOV 
DIOAGUTES@V toù Aiyumtíoog TAP TOV TOTALOV APLOTOTOLODHEVOUG Kai 
TA TOYOVTA TPOGMPEPOPEvODvS Eri TE THC GOD YOSnV éppuiévouc, £ingv: ‘® 
TOA EY, TO LUNE tovtov Eva yevéo0av. 


In his twenty-second book the same author says that Ptolemy II of Egypt, 
the most august of rulers and second to none in his care for education, was 
so mentally beguiled and corrupted by unreasonable luxury that he assumed 


67 Gorman and Gorman (2007). 

68 The running-aground metaphor is often used by Athenaeus to introduce material 
taken from a new source, so it may mean that he got the omens of divine destruction from 
an unnamed author and not from Phylarchus. I would, however, choose to believe that he 
uses the metaphor in this case to introduce a later passage from Phylarchus rather than an 
entirely different source. 
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that he would live forever and said that he alone had discovered immortal- 
ity. So, being tortured by gout for many days, when he eventually recovered 
and saw through some openings in his colonnade the Egyptians breakfasting 
by the river, contributing whatever they happened to have, sprawled on 
the ground, he said: ‘Miserable wretch that I am to not be one of them!’ 
(Phylarchus, F 40 = Ath. 12.5366) 


This vignette shows a powerful and arrogantly impious character whose 
suffering makes him realise his mistake and, perhaps, avoid downfall. This 
philosophical insight could be the reason why the king is described in 
extremely positive terms at the beginning of the fragment, or this praise 
may have been composed by Athenaeus. Either way, the message that 
even powerful human beings are not masters of their own fates is clear, 
as is the message that power and wealth are not enough to make a man 
happy. (This message is often called Herodotean, and we shall encounter it 
again in Chapter 4.) What is less clear is whether the connection between 
Ptolemy’s ‘undiluted luxury’ and his impiety was made by Phylarchus or 
by Athenaeus. 

F 44, the third fragment relating to decadence and its consequences, 
seems to be a close paraphrase, if not a verbatim quotation, of Phylarchus 
by Athenaeus (ObAapyxos yov £v TH £ Kai K TOV LoTOPLOV táðe ypágeı). It 
compares the decadence of third-century Sparta with the moderation of 
a previous era. The mention of the habits of two men ‘who lived a short 
time before the reign of Cleomenes’ as the peak of degeneration perhaps 
points to a larger narrative arc in Phylarchus, whereby Cleomenes became 
the restorer of Spartan moderation and with it their fighting ability and 
general fortunes. Four further ‘fragments’ mention Phylarchus as a source 
for the luxurious or immoderate habits of historical characters (the 
Byzantines F 7, Isanthes of Thrace F 20, Alexander the Great and his com- 
panions F 41, the Colophonians F 66), but are too brief for an analysis to 
be possible. 

One enigmatic fragment, Polybius’ acidic criticism of Phylarchus’ treat- 
ment of the fall of Mantinea (F 53 = Polyb. 2.56.6—7), shows that Phylarchus 
at least on one occasion narrated the fall of a city in dramatic detail. 
Considering the moralising use of such narratives in Diodorus and very 
probably also Timaeus, it is not unlikely that Phylarchus meant his nar- 
rative to be understood as moralising through pathos; and taking our cue 
from Polybius’ statement that Phylarchus’ vivid narrative derived from a 
desire ‘to make crystal clear the cruelty of Antigonus and the Macedonians, 
and along with them of Aratus and the Achaeans’ (BovAdpEvoc 61) SiacageEiv 
TV OLOTHTA tv AvttyOvov Kai Makseóóvov, Gua dé tovto TV Apátou 
Kai tQv Ayoidv) we may speculate that one of the moral messages was 
the typical abuse of good fortune by victorious troops and commanders. 
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Unfortunately, Polybius gives us so few details about what Phylarchus 
actually said that this must remain speculation.” 

It remains to be asked what moral qualities Phylarchus promoted. From 
the surviving fragments, the negative paradeigmata are easier to discern, 
and predictable from Athenaeus’ prominence as covertext: the bad man 
lives in luxury, he is immoderate in drink and sexual appetites, and he 
treats his defeated enemies cruelly.”” The good man is presumably mod- 
erate, although no one is credited with this virtue in the extant fragments. 
In addition, he is courageous and competent on the battlefield and shows 
steadfast endurance in the face of personal persecution."! So far the vices 
and virtues are entirely traditional, if a little patchily covered due to the 
fragmentary nature of the evidence. One aspect of a leader's personality, 
however, seems to have been of more interest to Phylarchus than to any 
of the other Hellenistic historiographers covered by this study: a sense of 
humour. No fewer than five fragments are vignettes that display a ruler's 
wit: F rr on Alexander (of Pherae or Epirus); F 12, F 19 and F 31 on 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, who is called ‘fond of a joke’ twice (qUAÓygAcog: 
F 12 and F 19); and F 37, which shows Philip IPs light-hearted reaction to 
a profession of undying hostility from an opponent.” In this Phylarchus 
is more in line with the Classical Xenophon, as we shall see in Chapter 6, 
than with any of his Hellenistic peers. Phylarchus also seems to have had 
something to say about how to behave towards powerful rulers such as 
tyrants or Hellenistic kings. Three fragments concern flatterers (admittedly 
because they have been collected by Athenaeus for a passage of book 12 on 
flattery) and relate their ignominious behaviour in scornful detail, while 
other passages seem to give credit to subjects who behave with courage and 
parrhesia towards their rulers.” 

An important question for Phylarchus as for the other fragmentary 
works of history is whether his moral code was enforced by divine inter- 
vention.”4 If the end of F 45 on the omens and destruction of the Sybarites 


69 On the allusiveness of Polybius’ criticism see Schepens (2005). 

7o Drinking and sexual immoderation: F 6 = Ath. 10.438c-d, F 7 = Ath. 10.442c. Too 
keen interest in sex, too little in politics: F 21 = Ath. 13.609b-c. Cruelty to defeated enemies: 
F 53-4 = Polyb. 2.56—9. 

71 Courage: F 59 = Plut. Cleom. 27—9; I assume that only the bare bones of this nar- 
rative go back to Phylarchus. Endurance: F 67 — Diog. Laert. 9.12.115, which briefly gives 
Phylarchus as a source for the courage of Praylus of the Troad. 

72 F 11 = Ath. 6.58c, F 12 = Ath. 14.614d-615a, F 19 = Ath. 6.261b, F 31 = Ath. 6.261b, 
F 37 = Ath. 6.249c. 

73 Flatterers: F 11— Ath. 6.58c, F 29 = Ath. 6.254f-255a, F 31 = Ath. 6.261b. Courageous 
subjects: F 22 — Phot. Lexicon s.v. tiara, F 37— Ath. 6.249c. Phylarchus also clearly had a 
fondness for stories about friendships between human beings and animals: man and dolphin 
F 26, Egyptians and asps F 27, man and horse F 49, boy and eagle F 61. 

74 Africa (1960, 1961: 52—6) argues that Phylarchus does not display belief in any divine 
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does come from Phylarchus, this is clear evidence that divine punishment 
of impiety played a part in his work. One further fragment, F 70 (= Parth. 
Amat. narr. 25), certainly shows divine punishment of impiety. Here the 
mistress of one of the Phocian generals responsible for appropriating the 
Delphic treasure during the Sacred War asks for and receives Eriphyle’s 
necklace after the plundering of Delphi during the Sacred War. The end of 
the story is similar to the one related by Diodorus (see p. 90): 


ni 68 O.Kopío0 sic oikov tóv Apiotmvoc, ypóvov év Tiva &pópet AdDTOV Á 
yov | páa mepinvotoc odoa, pete 68 tadta TAapaTAHotov aùt ná00c ovvéßn 
TOV nepi TV 'EpupoAnv yevopévov. ó yàp VEMTEPOS TOV vIOV atf aveis 
ti|v oikíav DET WE kai trjv TE LNTEPA xai và TOAAG TOV KTNLATOV KATEMAEEEV. 


When the necklace was brought into the house of Ariston, the woman first 
wore it for a time and was highly celebrated; but then a disaster struck her 
much like those that had happened to Eriphyle. For the younger of her two 
sons went insane, set the house on fire, and burned his mother to death 
along with all their possessions. (Phylarchus, F 7o = Parth. Amat. narr. 25) 


It is not explicitly said that being burned to death is punishment for the 
woman’s greed and impiety, or that the punishment is divinely sent. 
Nonetheless, superhuman causation is implied: firstly, the structure of 
the passage leads the reader to see a connection between the wearing of the 
necklace and the death caused by the son’s madness, indeed between the 
necklace and the son’s going mad in the first place, and that connection 
can hardly be human. Furthermore, the narrator is careful to point out that 
the fate which overtook Phaullus’ mistress was ‘much like those that had 
happened to Eriphyle’ (i.e. murder at the hands of her son). Such an ironi- 
cal aptness of punishment is in Diodorus, and most probably in Timaeus, 
a sign of divine vengeance, and is likely to have been so also in Phylarchus. 
(It goes back to Herodotus, as we shall see in Chapter 4.) Unfortunately, 
we cannot be sure whether this was exactly how Phylarchus told the story: 
the reference to his Histories is given in a *manchette', one of the mar- 
ginal notes added to most of the stories told by Parthenius at the bottom 
of the page of the manuscript (in this case iotopei PoXapyoc, ‘Phylarchus 
says in his Histories), which almost certainly go back not to the author, 
Parthenius, but to an ancient scribe or scholar. To what degree these man- 
chettes signal correspondence between the story as told by Parthenius and 
the story as told by the work mentioned in the manchette is unclear, as all 


power, and that his general tendency to let the good be successful and the wicked suffer 
is a purely human mechanism. Contra Pédech (1989: 473), who argues that even though 
Phylarchus did not believe in the traditional Greek gods, he does show belief in a more 
general divine justice which rewards the good and punishes the wicked. 
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of the works mentioned are now lost; they could essentially be references 
to places where the scholar has found similar but not identical versions of 
the same myth.” However, since the other known versions of the story of 
the woman who received Eriphyle’s necklace all differ from the one told 
by Parthenius to some degree, it is tempting to believe that he reproduces 
Phylarchus’ version faithfully." 

Two further instances of divine punishment are found in fragments 
retelling obscure mythological stories, namely F 69 on Demiphon of 
Elaeusa, who sacrifices other men’s daughters to Apollo and is finally given 
the blood of his own daughters to drink, and F 71 on Dimoetes who causes 
his wife’s suicide and soon after falls in love with the dead body of another 
woman and kills himself. However, as Phylarchus’ Histories began in 272 
BC, these stories must have been told either in digressions or in speeches 
delivered by characters, which makes them impossible to interpret in their 
decontextualised and renarrated form." Nevertheless, they may be evi- 
dence that divine justice played a part generally in the work. 

It is difficult to say anything about the moralising techniques employed 
by Phylarchus on the basis of the fragments, as they have all been through 
some kind of adaptation process before being incorporated into the cov- 
ertext. However, it is probably safe to assume that Phylarchus made use 
of moralising vignettes, often with speech, perhaps even soliloquies.”* It is 
possible that he resembled Xenophon in this regard, as in his enthusiasm 
for reproducing the wit of his characters; we shall see in Chapter 6 that 
Xenophon was fond of quoting witty or punchy sayings of characters 
about to die, and two of the Phylarchan fragments may well be remnants 
of such courageous-death vignettes (F 24 on Danae and F 67 on Praullus). 
On the testimony of Polybius (2.56 = F 53) and Plutarch (Them. 32.4 = F 
76), who both criticise Phylarchus for treating history like tragedy, we can 
assume that Phylarchus engaged in moralising through pathos, as we have 
seen that Diodorus and perhaps Timaeus and Duris did. From fragments 
such as F 41 on the extravagance of Alexander the Great and his compan- 
ions it seems that Phylarchus also, like Diodorus and probably Timaeus 
and Duris, enjoyed detailed ekphraseis of luxury and decadence. A few 


75 For a discussion of ‘manchettes’ in Parthenius see Lightfoot (1999: ad loc., 246-56 
with bibliography). 

76 Other versions: Diod. Sic. 16.64.2, Plut. Mor. 553e, Ath. 6.232d = FGrH 70 F 96, Ath. 
13.605a-d = FGrH 115 F 248. 

77 F 69 = Hyg. Poet. astr. II 40, F 71 = Parth. Amat. narr. 31. 

78 Pédech (1989: 460-2) notes that Phylarchus’ penchant for pathetic direct speech 
uttered by characters with no one to hear them, such as Ptolemy here and Danae in F 24, is 
a technique used in tragedy. This is true, if the utterances are indeed soliloquies: we cannot 
know for certain that the original vignettes did not feature an audience for and perhaps even 
respondents to the exclamations. 
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fragments seem like moralising introductions (F 20) or conclusions (end 
of F 69), but it is impossible to be sure that these were employed in that 
capacity in the original Histories. 


AGATHARCHIDES OF CNIDUS (FGRH 86) 


Agatharchides of Cnidus lived from c. 215 to some point after 145 BC and 
was thus a contemporary of Polybius. The fragments of his works have 
traditionally been thought to come from three different outputs: On Asia 
(Ta kata tiv Aoíav), On Europe (Tà kata tiv Eópómnv) and On the Red 
Sea (IIepi tàs 'Epó0pac OaArdoons), the former two histories, the last one 
either a geography or a history. Only twenty-two fragments, primarily 
preserved by Athenaeus, are said to come from On Asia and On Europe. 
On the Red Sea has fared rather better. Codex 250 of the Bibliotheke of the 
Byzantine patriarch Photius reproduces a long fragment (fifty-five pages in 
the Belles Lettres edition) partly of book 1, partly of book 5. The similarity 
between the extracts from book 5 and Diodorus 3.12—48 as well as Strabo 
16.4.5—20 makes it possible to identify Agatharchides as the source of these 
later works, although in the case of Strabo through an intermediary source, 
probably Artemidorus of Ephesus.?? Of these three covertexts, Photius is the 
one that stays the closest to the original: as long ago as 1955, Palm showed 
that Photius had copied long stretches of Agatharchides verbatim and had 
abbreviated the text by leaving out passages rather than by summarising.*! 
Diodorus' version is fuller, but has changed both the style and some of the 
emphasis of Agatharchides’ text. The fact that Strabo's version is not based 
directly on Agatharchides makes it less useful for our purposes.? 

The title On the Red Sea and, indeed, the contents of the long passage 
from book 5, which deals with the geography, flora, fauna and ethnog- 
raphy of the regions on either side of the Red Sea, give the impression 
of a work of geography and ethnography rather than history. However, 
both Photius and Diodorus call Agatharchides a historian, and Burstein 


79 T 2 (= Phot. Bibl. cod. 213); for this traditional interpretation of Agatharchides’ 
outputs see Jacoby (1926b: 150-1), Fraser (1972: I, 516 with notes II, 744—5), Burstein (1989, 
n.d.), and Sacks (2003). 

80 Schwartz (1893), Fraser (1972: I, 539 with II, 773 n. 160), Burstein (1989). This has 
made some scholars read and print Diod. Sic. 3.12—48 as Agatharchides (Müller 1855, Woelk 
1966) despite the fact that Diodorus clearly changed the style as well as some of the points of 
Agatharchides' text; see Palm (1955) and Burstein (1989). 

81 Palm (1955: 16-26). 

82 For a fuller discussion of the difference between the three covertexts see Burstein 
(1989: 36-9). 

83 àveyvóo0n “Ayabapyidov 'Iotoptkóv: Phot. Bibl. cod. 213, BNJ 86 T 2; óc qnow 
“Ayabapyions ó Kvidioc iotoptoypa@oc: Diod. Sic. 3.18.4. 
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and Marcotte have both argued convincingly that the work was primarily 
a work of history.* Marcotte, followed by Ameling, has further argued 
that On the Red Sea was not a separate work at all, but that it formed the 
introductory books to On Asia, which in its turn formed the preamble to 
On Europe, constituting one overall work of forty-nine books.® This is 
an attractive hypothesis, but ultimately we have too little evidence to be 
certain. For the purposes of the present study it is of no great consequence 
whether the remaining fragments come from one, two or three works, as 
long as we can assume that they were all works of history. In this respect 
it is telling that Photius, when praising Agatharchides for his grand and 
imaginative style, puts him on a par with Thucydides (T 1). Furthermore, 
the extant fragments of On the Red Sea would look perfectly congruous in 
a work of history, provided it included geography and ethnography on the 
scale of Herodotus and Diodorus. Jacoby, however, mainly relegated the 
long fragment of book 5 to his planned, but never realised, volume V about 
geography, and only printed twelve passages from it in his volume on uni- 
versal history. 

For the present study, the text has been accessed in the Belles Lettres 
edition of Photius and the Loeb edition of Diodorus. All numbers referring 
to the long Agatharchides fragment in Photius and Diodorus are the ones 
used by Burstein (1989), who helpfully prints the two texts side by side. 
They often correspond to the chapter numbers of Photius in the Belles 
Lettres edition; when they do not, this will be noted. When confusion is 
possible between the FGrH fragments and passages preserved in Photius 
and/or Diodorus, the former will be labelled ‘FGrH’, the latter ‘Bur.’. 

Of the twenty-two fragments of On Asia and On Europe, it is striking 
that no fewer than twelve are explicitly moralising,? of which eight are 
concerned with some form of tryphe or lack of moderation. This large 
proportion of moralising and the heavy emphasis on tryphe are no doubt 
due to the fact that thirteen of the twenty-two fragments are preserved 
by Athenaeus. However, in the continuous passage of On the Red Sea 
from Photius another seven instances of moralising are found on a variety 
of themes; some of these instances are lengthy, which shows that moral 
didacticism did play a part, perhaps even a central one, in Agatharchides’ 


84 Scholarship on Agatharchides is scarce. The best overall treatments are Woelk (1966), 
Fraser (1972: 539-50), Strasburger (1982 [1966]: 1006—10) and Burstein (1989, n.d.). Marcotte 
(2001) and Ameling (2008) provide an interesting and partially convincing corrective to the 
traditional understanding of his works, but Strasburger is the one whose reading comes the 
closest to my own, as shall become clear in the following. 

85 Burstein (1989: 22-4), Marcotte (2001) and Ameling (2008). 

86 F2 = Ath. 4.155c-d, F 3 = Ath. 12.539b-d, F 6 = Ath. 12.527b-c, F 7 = Ath. 12.5 50b— 
c, Fro = Ath. 12.550c-d, F 11 = Ath. 12.550c-e, F 12 = Ath. 4.168d, F 13 = Ath. 6.251f, F 14 
= Ath. 12.528a, F 16 = Ath. 12.527f., F20a = Joseph, Ap.1.205—-11 , Fzob = Joseph, AJ 12.5. 
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work.*/ The unusual preservation of such a long passage of an otherwise 
lost work means that we have a better idea of Agatharchides' style and the 
flavour of his work than is the case for the other historiographers treated 
in this chapter. Nonetheless, we shall begin with the fragments collected in 
the FGrH. 

Let us begin with the tryphe passages. As with the tryphe fragments of 
Timaeus, Duris and Phylarchus, it is impossible to say with certainty how 
much comes from Agatharchides and how muchis Athenaeus’ interpretation 
and rewriting. Thus F 2 and F 3 give Agatharchides’ On Asia as the source 
for information about the extravagant dining habits of Alexander’s com- 
panions (or his Successors),** labelling it ‘excessive luxury’ (óxeppo2.060n 
TPVOT), a phrase no doubt attached by Athenaeus.*? However, the fact 
that these details — gold wrappers for dried fruit thrown away with the 
rubbish, gold studs on footwear, purple rugs for walk-and-talk meetings — 
were in Agatharchides’ work in the first place is interesting: although not 
impossible, it is hard to imagine that he reported them with approval; more 
probably they were either narrated in a scandalised tone of voice or had 
pejorative phrases attached, maybe even explicit moralising. In two cases a 
fragment shows disastrous consequences resulting from extravagant living: 
F 7 states that Magas, tyrant of Cyrene, died from obesity ‘because of 
bodily inactivity and the amount of food he ate’ (óV àpytav ompatos Kai 
TO npooQépso0ai nAf(0og tpopñs); and F r4 gives Agatharchides as the 
authority for the fact that the inexperience of the Zacynthians in war 
(leading to their capture by Philip V)” was due to their prosperity, wealth 
and luxurious living. Burstein argues that this causal connection was made 
by Athenaeus, not Agatharchides, which is possible, but it looks more as if 
Athenaeus is abbreviating a longer account in Agatharchides with the same 
moral point: 


£v 58 t Xa ZakuvOtovc pnoìv &zeípouc eivai rohéuov tà tò £v sònopiat Kai 
TAOVTO Toveavtas &0(CeoOat. 


And he says in the thirty-first book that the Zacynthians were inexperienced 
in war because they were used to luxurious living in prosperity and wealth. 
(Agatharchides, FGrH 86 F 14 = Ath. 12.528a) 


Finally, F 16 purports to quote Agatharchides verbatim as saying 
that the Arycandeis of Lycia joined Antiochus III (or his general 


87 F 7 and F 11-18 from book 1; F 21, F 24-9, F 49, F 100a, F 103a from book 5. 
88 See Burstein (n.d.: ad F 3). 

89 As demonstrated by Gorman and Gorman (2007); see discussion above. 

90 See Burstein (n.d.: ad loc.) for the probable historical context. 
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Mithridates)?! against the Romans because they had been led into debt 
by ‘their profligate and extravagant lifestyle’ (tiv mepi tov Biov dowtiav 
Kai moAvtéAétav). In this last passage, the causal connection was certainly 
in Agatharchides, and we have a clear instance of morally evaluative 
vocabulary: 


'AyaOapyíóng 5’ v tÅ TptaKooth néunty vOv Eùponiakðv *'Apukavóeig 
qnoí *'Avokíag ópnopot óvteg AuopeDoi Ou tv Epi TOV Biov dowTiav 
Kai MOAVTEAELAV KATAYPEOL yevópievot xai Si THV àpyíav Kai MUndoviav 
GSVLVATODVTEG ATOSODVaL TH SAVELA npooékAiwav tais MiOpióótoo ¿Anio 
aOAov šče vopioavtes ypeGv àzokonác." 


Agatharchides says in the thirty-fifth book of his On Europe: ‘The 
Arycandeis of Lycia, who were neighbours of the Limyrians, had come into 
debt because of their profligate and extravagant lifestyle, and because of 
their indolence and addiction to pleasure they were unable to pay back their 
loans, so they joined in the hopes of Mithridates, thinking that they would 
win the cancellation of their debts as a prize.’ (Agatharchides, FGrH 86 F 16 
= Ath. 12.35.5276) 


A further two fragments refer to Agatharchides for information about the 
ignominy of being fat in Sparta (F ro and F 11, the latter apparently from 
a speech), and one more mentions Spartan punishment for immoderation 
(àcortia: F 12).? Although all of these fragments are found in Athenaeus, 
whose interest in tryphe we have discussed above, the conclusion seems 
unavoidable that the theme of immoderation and its negative consequences 
played some part in Agatharchides. 

This theory is supported by the fact that moderation and immoderation 
are also a theme in the long ethnographic passage from book 5 preserved 
by Photius and Diodorus. Here, the least civilised of all people, the ‘Fish- 
eaters’ who do not use tools and do not have a language, are also lacking 
in civilised virtues such as moderation. Whenever they have food, they eat 
‘not according to any weight or measure, but only to each person’s desire 
and gratification’ (ob 1pdc uétpov Kai otoOuóv, GAAG TpPdc tv ékáotou 
BovAnow Kai yap: F 34a and very similar phrase in F 34b).? And when the 
narrative reaches the wealthy Sabaeans of South Arabia, their extravagant 
riches are described in great detail, then rounded off with the devastatingly 
moralising conclusion: 


Et 8$ uù nóppo Steotynkviav tv oíknoiw KatTEiyov TOV mi návta tónov 
TUG SUVELLELG OTPEPOVTOV, CiKOVOLLOL TOV GAAOTPiOV àv DAT|PYOV oi KUPLOL 


91 See Burstein (n.d.: ad loc.) for the probable historical context. 
92 F 10 = Ath. 12.550c-d, F 11 = Ath. 12.550c-e, F 12 = Ath. 4.168d. 
93 F 34a = Phot. Bibl. cod. 250.34 459a; F 34b = Diod. Sic. 3.16.1-4. 
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TOV iðiov GOAwv, tfjg pgOvuias àóuvatoborng TO &Aeó0spov nsi ypóvov 
dtatypeiv. 


If they did not have their home so far from those who deploy their forces 
into every area, those who are masters of their own prizes would be the 
stewards of others’ because laziness is unable to guard freedom for long. 
(Agatharchides, F 104a (Bur.) = Phot. Bibl. cod. 250 102 |. 42-5) 


This is a message with which especially Polybius, but also Diodorus, would 
agree. Likewise, the generalising moral conclusion to F rora and b might 
equally well have been phrased by either of these authors: “Thus, any 
natural advantage managed with moderation and order promotes life, 
but if deprived of due measure and proportion, it becomes a burdensome 
possession’ (Obtog nav Exitevypa pecótNT uèv Kai TAEEL xopepvopnevov 
napanréuner TOV Biov, ovuuetpias 08 kai KAIPOD otepn0£v ODK Exel THV krfjot 
óvnowpópov).?^ In Agatharchides, however, this message of moderation is 
connected with another core message which is less conspicuous in Polybius 
and Diodorus, namely that of virtues arising from necessity: the nomadic 
Troglodytes, who fight fierce battles over pasture, and whose funeral rites 
are ‘intelligently’ (vouveydc) conceived, are able to conquer the desire for 
sleep by practice out of necessity (tfjg ueAétr|g ó1X TavayKaiov tiv púotv 
vikGorg: F 64), some of the Fish-eaters have been taught how to make shel- 
ters out of whale skeletons by ‘a need arising from nature’ (tfj Kata qoot 
ypstag: F 43b), and the otherwise luxurious Sabaeans have been taught to 
make boats by the tide (Stackobons tr]v ypsíav týs åvarotiðos KaimEp Ev 
TPVOT Katayıvouévovg: F 103a). 

But we can go further. The long, ethnographic fragment preserved by 
Photius and Diodorus begins with the least civilised people of all, the 
Fish-eaters and other peoples who are barely more advanced than animals 
(they do not use fire and do not have a language), but who live in a state 
of peace with each other and harmony with nature, without knowledge 
of what is morally good or bad (F 3o-52).?6 It then proceeds through 
peoples of increased degrees of civilisation, who use increasingly complex 
tools and cooking methods and fight each other with weapons (F 53-64), 
through those who mine gemstones (F 84), until it gets to the extravagantly 


94 F rora = Phot. Bibl. cod. 250 99 |. 37-9; F rorb = Diod. Sic. 3.47.3. 

95 F 64a = Phot. Bibl. cod. 250 63 l. 17-18; F 64b = Diod. Sic. 3.32.2-6; F 43b = Diod. 
Sic. 3.19.1-9; F 103a = Phot. Bibl. cod. 250 ror l. 24-5. See also F 53b (end). The idea seems 
to come from or be shared with the Stoics. 

96 For the ‘harmony with nature’ theme see especially F 38b = Diod. Sic. 3.17.-3-4, 
F 40b = Diod. Sic. 3.18.1-2 and F 49 = Phot. Bibl. cod. 250 451b. Lack of knowledge of 
the morally good and bad: aioypav 5& Kai KaA@V OSE TH &Aaytotnv eiopepópnievot Évvourv 
(F 31a = Phot. Bibl. cod. 250 449b and F 31b = Diod. Sic. 3.15.1—2). Some of these ‘peoples’ 
are almost certainly apes (F 52). 
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wealthy Sabaeans, whose civilisation has tipped over into degeneration 
(F 99—106).?/ This structure seems to carry a moral-didactic message: in 
order to live like a good human being one needs a certain amount of civi- 
lisation and a healthy dose of moderation and self-discipline, but not too 
much wealth, or slackness and effeminacy (F 103a = Phot. Bibl. cod. 250 
tor) are bound to follow. 

Another theme that runs through the long fragment of Agatharchides’ 
book 5 is suffering, human and animal. This was already singled out as a 
characteristic of his work by Strasburger, who emphasised Agatharchides’ 
broadening of the historiographical horizon to encompass the suffering 
of the unnamed and socially marginal alongside that of famous generals 
and well-known Greek peoples, and saw it as a positive development.” 
For most other scholars it has been a sign that Agatharchides was a dis- 
reputable representative of the school of ‘tragic history’ influenced by the 
Peripatetics.”” We see this feature of On the Red Sea in the description of 
the conditions of the convicts working the gold mines of Nubia (F 22-9 
[Bur.]), but it is also a prominent theme of the long descriptions of ele- 
phant hunting (F 54 [Bur.]), of dying from Guinea-worm infestation (F 59 
[Bur.]) ? and of the dangers of sailing on board an elephant transport ship 
(F 85 [Bur.]).'?! I would argue that these passages, like the pathetic narra- 
tives of the fall of cities in Diodorus (and possibly Duris and Phylarchus), 
have a didactic point. Interestingly, the first few pages of Photius’ summary 
of On the Red Sea book 5 supports such an interpretation (F 21 [Bur.] = 
Phot. Bibl. cod. 250 21). Here, Agatharchides discusses exactly the appro- 
priate way to talk about the destruction of a city. He criticises some spe- 
cific expressions used by certain orators and historians as inappropriate 
because they are more concerned with creating a novel or clever turn of 
phrase than with how to describe the event in a vivid manner (01& tfjg 
évapysiac) or with pity for the sufferers (tobc otkrouc). This focus on vivid- 
ness in description (enargeia) and its relation to the provoking of pity in the 


97 This structure has been demonstrated in detail by Ameling (2008), who argues that 
Agatharchides meant it as an analogy for the origins of mankind; I cannot see the evidence 
for this. Marcotte (2001: 425—35) argues in detail for a strictly geographical structure. 

98 Strasburger (1982 [1966]: 1006—10). 

99 Schwartz (1893), Woelk (1966) (both without using this expression), and Fraser 
(1972: 539-50). Burstein (1989) agrees that Agatharchides was influenced by the Peripatetics, 
but does not discuss tragic history. Contra Santoni (2001), who argues that Agatharchides 
criticised this type of historiography. For the flawed concept of ‘tragic history’, see above, 
pp. 85 and 137. 

too For the identification of the affliction with Guinea-worm infestation see Burstein 
(1989: ad loc.). 

tot F 22-9 = Phot. Bibl. cod. 250 22-9 and Diod. Sic. 2.12.1—14.5; F 54a = Phot. Bibl. 
cod. 250 53; F 54b = Diod. Sic. 3.26.1—4; F 59a = Phot. Bibl. cod. 250 58; F sob = Diod. Sic. 
3.29.1—7; F 85a = Phot. Bibl. cod. 250 83; F 85b = Diod. Sic. 3.40.1—9. 
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reader is extremely interesting, not least because it goes against Polybius’ 
guidelines for how to write good history (Polyb. 2.56-68), which are much 
better known and have long been considered to represent the general view 
of ‘good’ or ‘sober’ ancient historiographers. Although Marincola (2003) 
has clearly demonstrated that Polybius is not in this passage denying pity 
and anger a place in historiography (the historiographer simply has to 
make sure that they are felt by his readers for the right people), it is clear 
from Polybius! contempt for Phylarchus’ pathetic narratives of suffering 
that the former believes such scenes have no place in historiography, and 


10? [n contrast with 


in fact (the extant parts of) his work contain(s) none. 
Polybius, Agatharchides believes that the good historiographer has a duty 
to the victims to describe their sufferings in vivid detail; he just wants 
such descriptions to be respectfully centred on the victims and free of the 
kind of wordplay that draws more attention to the author than to his 
subject. This is clear from a passage a bit further on in the fragment where 
Agatharchides gives an example of what he considers the appropriate way 


of describing the sack of a city, from Demosthenes: 


‘Ti u&v nóv £6ópoó6ev k TOV Osueňiov, ote LNdé Eni tais otio 
KOTOATETV TH TEMPAV, raldac 68 kai YOVATKASs TOV ñynoauévæv týs EAAGSOG 
Ei tàs okrvàg TOV BappBápov oves." IIucpóg xai capac kai Bpayéws 
GQ’ ékáotov TOV siððõv EiANOws TV oxeppoArv, SUWS tfj; SLOAOKODONS TO 
npăyua évapysias ovK émEAd0Eto. 


‘He prised the city up from its foundations so as not to leave even ashes 
on the hearths, and he divided up the children and wives of those who 
had been the leaders of the Greeks among the tents of the barbarians.’ 
Although he sharply, clearly and concisely stripped each image of exagger- 
ation, he did not forget the vividness that teaches the essence of the event. 
(Agatharchides, F 21(Bur.) = Phot. Bibl. cod. 250 21 |. 30-6; translation 
modified from Burstein) 


The quoted description of the brutality of this sacking of a city! is both 
vivid and pathetic, and contains an explicit reference to the sexual abuse 
of the captured women and children that is reminiscent of Diodorus’ 
descriptions of the taking of cities. Nevertheless, Agatharchides praises 
Demosthenes for speaking ‘sharply, clearly and concisely’, for not exagger- 
ating, and for not forgetting ‘the vividness that teaches the essence of the 
event (tfj SiSaoKovons Tò npăyua évapysíac). This final phrase is especially 


102 Polybius' sneering criticism of narratives of pathetic suffering in historiography is at 
Polyb. 2.56.7—10. 

103 The quotation is not from any of Demosthenes’ preserved speeches, so we cannot be 
certain what city he is talking about, but if Agatharchides is right that he is speaking about 
Alexander the Great, it must be Thebes. 
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interesting for the purposes of the present study: Agatharchides believes 
that the mimetic vividness of the description makes it didactic. So what is 
the reader supposed to learn from it? 

In Chapter 2, I argued that Diodorus’ purpose with his pathetic descrip- 
tions was to teach a lesson about the changeability of human fortunes and 
human vulnerability and thereby lead the reader to a recognition of his 
own frailty and propensity for suffering, which should in turn lead him 
to avoid cruelty against those in his power. In Agatharchides’ passages 
on human suffering the mutability of fortune does not play a prominent 
role: tyche is mentioned only once, and in the sense of the ‘allotted fate’ of 
the Nubian miners rather than a changeable force.!^ It seems rather that 
Agatharchides skipped this step and portrayed human suffering as a purely 
human affair: caused by human beings, suffered by human beings. What 
seems to have been radically new in his work is his instalment in the reader 
of pity for marginalised groups such as primitive non-Greek peoples, con- 
victed criminals, and various labourers in the service of the Ptolemies. 

Finally, we need to ask the question we have asked of the other fragmen- 
tary works of historiography: is there any sign of divine justice or other 
superhuman validation of a certain moral value-system? The short answer 
is no. Neither any of the fragments of On Europe and On Asia nor the 
sections from On the Red Sea found in Photius and Diodorus contain any 
examples of divine justice. The closest we get is the narrator expressing his 
satisfaction at pirates suffering their ‘deserved punishment’ (npoonkóvtog 
&koAGoOnoav) in F 90b (Bur.),!° but this is nothing more than use of eval- 
uative vocabulary and does not imply that a superhuman power inflicts the 
punishment. Furthermore, one set of fragments shows that Agatharchides 
was deeply critical of certain types of religious behaviour: in F 20a and b 
(FGrH), Josephus says that Agatharchides mocked Stratonice (daughter of 
Antiochus I of Syria, wife of Demetrius II of Macedon)! for her supersti- 
tion in obeying a dream that leads to her death, and then went on to ridi- 
cule the Jews for not defending themselves when Jerusalem was attacked 
by Ptolemy on the Sabbath. Josephus quotes the conclusion that turns this 
criticism into an explicitly didactic paradeigma: 


TO 08 copipàv TANV éxeivov TODS GAXovG návtac Sedidaye THVIKADTA guyeiv 
sic £vonvia Kai tr|v Epi TOD vóuov zapaósóopévnv onóvotav, ńvíka üv toig 
àvOponívotc Aoytopoic nepi TOV óunzopouuévov &&ao0gvriooov. 


104 Obtoi návtec oi Tov eipnuévov tfi TOxNG KAfjpov ox6A06vtec noO0cwórtepov Éyovot to 
Biov tov Oávartov (F 26b end [Bur.]). 

tos = Diod. Sic. 3.43.5. 

106 See Burstein (n.d.: ad loc.) for the historical context. 
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This event has taught everyone except those people [i.e. the Jews] only to 
take refuge in dreams and inherited notions about [religious] law when 
human reasoning about situations of great uncertainty falls completely 
short. (Agatharchides, FGrH 86 F 20a = Joseph Ap. 1.211) 


This is tantalisingly similar to Polybius’ statement about when it is appro- 
priate to pray to the gods for answers, and for the historian to fall back 
on tyche as an explanation of events (Polyb. 36.17.2—4). Although he and 
Agatharchides disagreed on the way to deal with human suffering in a 
historical narrative, they seem to have shared a certain rationalising narra- 
torial persona, which rejects many traditional ways of engaging with reli- 
gion and sees it only as a last resort. This fits nicely with F 7-8 of Photius? 
extract from book 1 of On the Red Sea, which is a lengthy harangue against 
belief in traditional myths, based on rational arguments and kept in a sar- 
castic tone. À small sample is enough to convey the point: 


Tóv ðè uewAAayótov Tov Biov Emi oyoAfjg npóg Oóvoo£a SiEgépysoBar 
navtoðarn àóoAsoyíav, EK tfjg åuóppov oktüg TO tijg SWEwWS ywdiokovta 
ióto pua, koi TODS LEV BDTV àxó Tod TivEtv où kotAíac, où Bpdyyous £yovtac, 
Etépovs dé poßeiocða TOV CidNPOV ODKETL SLVALEVOUG tpoOfjvau tivàs 58 
TETPOV KLALELV TOV COMLATOV náAat Katakekavuévæv, GAAOUG 68 ótüGetw 
ETEPOts TEAVIKOOL GOUKTLATOS ODSEVOSG DAAPYOVTOG’ 


Dead people leisurely carried on all sorts of silly conversations with 
Odysseus, who recognised individual shapes from the formless shadow; and 
some of them drank although they had no stomachs and gullets; and others 
feared his sword although they no longer could be wounded; and others 
were rolling a stone although their bodies long ago had been cremated; 
and others judged other dead persons although no crime had taken place. 
(Agatharchides, On the Red Sea F 7 = Phot. Bibl. cod. 250 443b; translation 
modified from Burstein) 


This is a ruthlessly logical approach to ancient myths, expressed in a 
manner designed to amuse and shock the reader in equal measure. It could 
not be more different from Diodorus’ pious narratives of gods and dem- 
igods as culture heroes, and one suspects that it would be too coarse for 
Polybius’ sensibilities.!” 

If the gods are absent from Agatharchides’ narrative, it looks as though 
tyche may have played a part. It shows up five times as seemingly a histori- 
cal agent: in F 41a and b of On the Red Sea the Fish-eaters ‘endure without 
complaint what fortune has assigned to them from the beginning’, and in 
F 103 of the same work the narrator comments on the fact that an Arabian 
people have no firewood, and so are compelled to burn expensive spices, 


107 For a discussion of this aspect of Agatharchides’ work see Santoni (2001). 
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with the remark that ‘so unequally has tyche distributed her goods, giving 
to some a scarce amount of the good things and to others plenty’ (obtm¢ 
àvicac tà ADTIS | TOYN HELEPIKE, toig LEV ozávtv TOV onzovóatov toig òè 
nAfjQoc 5150000 = Phot. Bibl. cod. 250 4592). F 17 (Bur.) of On the Red 
Sea is a third example of tyche as historical agent, but obviously comes 
from a speech, the context of which is now lost, which means that we 
cannot know how the reader was meant to respond to it. 

The fourth passage that mentions tyche is F 100a of On the Red Sea, 
which describes a deadly snake found exclusively in the precious incense 
forests of Arabia Felix: 


oiovei qOovobong toig dpois &mueoynaoi tfjg TOYNS Koi napomAsekoDorng 
tàyað® tO DAaofspóv, Samco unósig eig té£Aog &&vDpiGeov titavH@dEc Kai 
KOTEYV@KOG toU Osíoo tÒ opóvnua Aappóávn TOV åyaððv svdTLOYOOVTOV, 
Tadevdytat dé TH Tapadéoet Kai uvýun TOV &vavitiov. 


as if tyche was jealous of abundant prosperity and mixes the good with the 
harmful in order that no one should show complete insolence in a titanic 
manner and, disrespectful of the god, should become arrogant in their good 
fortune, but that they should be educated in the opposite of this behaviour 
by this juxtaposition and reminder. (Agatharchides, On the Red Sea F 100a 
(Bur.) = Phot. Bibl. cod. 250 98.458b) 


The idea of a superhuman power jealous of human success is reminiscent 
of Archaic Greek thought as well as Herodotus, as we shall remind our- 
selves in the next chapter; but the use of oiovei, ‘as if’, turns the whole 
statement into a simile, something that is typical of most of the colourful 
tyche passages in Polybius. It is hard to gauge how seriously to take the 
passage. On the one hand, oiovzi creates distance, and the adverb titav@deEc 
(‘in a titanic manner’), used by the same narrator who has spent a large 
part of his introductory book ridiculing traditional mythology, can only 
be tongue in cheek. On the other hand, Agatharchides could only compose 
this simile because the presence of the snakes in the incense forests struck 
him as a paradoxical juxtaposition of good and evil, which he felt the need 
to comment on. It is safest to assume that he does not intend his reader 
here to understand tyche as a divine power, but that he does want us to 
notice the paradox and pause to realise that nothing in life is perfect; and 
this is a moral lesson on its own. This thought occurs also in F 91a, which 
deals with another area of Arabia which is infested with wild beasts.!° But 


108 Woelk (1966: 247) argues that Agatharchides has exaggerated the need to burn spices 
in order to create an example of tryphe. 

109 Tovtotc dé toic evKANPIHAOLW åvtikeipevov napanénAsekvot KaKOV (F 91a = Phot. Bibl. 
cod. 250 457b). 
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however we interpret tyche in the passage, the message that one should stay 
humble in good fortune echoes Polybius and Diodorus. 

The fact that fortune in Agatharchides seems to have been sometimes 
randomly unequal (F 103) and at other times consciously jealous (F rooa) 
points to an inconsistency in the use of the concept akin to the one found 
in Polybius.!'? Ultimately, tyche, if it was presented as a real superhuman 
power and not simply used for rhetorical effect, does not seem to rule the 
world of Agatharchides, but rather to have sporadic influence. 

In conclusion, Agatharchides seems to have promoted the staple virtues 
of moderation and self-discipline, but also less common ones such as pity 
and solidarity with suffering. We have no examples of what an exemplary 
good or bad man looked like in his work, but it does seem as if his narrative 
world was ruled by human rather than divine forces, perhaps with the dest- 
abilising factor of tyche thrown in. As for moralising techniques, the long 
text preserved by Photius and Diodorus allows us to say for certain that 
Agatharchides used evaluative phrasing and moralising conclusions fre- 
quently, but that his most striking technique is moralising through pathos. 


POSIDONIUS OF APAMEA (FGRH 87) 


Posidonius lived c. 135-45 BC and so was Diodorus’ older contemporary. 
He was a renowned Stoic philosopher who taught Cicero, and an extremely 
prolific writer: more than thirty titles of works by him are known, in fields 
as diverse as astronomy, zoology, ethics and history. The Histories was 
in fifty-two books; it took over where Polybius had left off and covered 
the time from 146 BC to probably the mid-8os.!!! It was probably a uni- 
versal history and was in antiquity recognised as a work springing from 
Posidonius’ Stoic ethics, that is, a work of explicitly moral history.!? This 
understanding of the work was probably based on Posidonius’ now lost 
preface, and it is a great shame that we do not have an articulation of his 
moral-didactic programme in his own words.!? Scholars of the fragments 
generally agree that Posidonius regarded history as an auxiliary discipline 
to philosophy, and intended his Histories both to show the organic unity 
of the world and to present moral paradeigmata in accordance with his 


rro The fact that tyche in F 103 is said to act ‘unequally’ has led Fraser (1972: 539-50) to 
interpret it as the Peripatetic tyche. The interpretation offered in the present study is more in 
agreement with Burstein (1989: 51 n. 2). For tyche in Polybius see Hau (2011). 

iir Malitz (1983: esp. 70-1), Kidd (1999, 2003), Dowden (n.d.). Jacoby (1926b: 156-7) 
and Laffranque (1964: 118-22) agree on the start date, but argue that the terminus for the 
work was the mid-9os. 

112 Ath. 4.151e = T 12a. 

113 See Kidd (1989: 39). 
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Stoic teachings.!!* It should be clear from our discussions of Polybius and 
the fragments of Posidonius’ other predecessors that this did not mean 
doing violence to the genre of historiography and bending it into a new 
and contorted shape; rather it meant continuing the tradition of already 
moral-didactic historiography, but with a more explicit commitment to 
one particular school of philosophy than had been the case in any of his 
predecessors. 

The total number of fragments in FGrH (which includes both the frag- 
ments assumed to come from the Histories and an ethnographical work, On 
the Ocean) is 123, in BNJ 124. Of these, the final sixteen were relegated to 
Jacoby’s Anhang as they do not mention Posidonius by name, and they will 
largely remain unmentioned here. Edelstein and Kidd, who have collected 
all the fragments of Posidonius across genres, include four historical frag- 
ments which are not in FGrH or BNJ.!? One of these, labelled F 284, will 
be discussed below. By far the most prominent covertexts for Posidonius 
are Strabo (fifty fragments) and Athenaeus (thirty-nine fragments). Third 
is Plutarch with eight fragments. It is therefore not surprising that most of 
the moralising fragments of Posidonius are focused on the evils of wealth 
and luxurious living and the virtue of moderation. Clarke has argued con- 
vincingly that Athenaeus and Posidonius shared many interests, including 
luxury and slavery, and that Athenaeus used references to Posidonius to 
make himself look like a more serious philosopher. It was therefore in 
Athenaeus’ best interest to make it look as if he and Posidonius agreed on 
such issues even if they did not.!!6 The upside of this is that Athenaeus often 
purports to quote Posidonius verbatim, and, if nothing else, these quota- 
tions show that Posidonius was sharply critical of luxurious habits.!" An 
example is this passage relating to the outbreak of the Sicilian Slave Revolt: 


Ilocezióóviog ð £v tů óyóón tæv Totopidv nepi AapogirAov Aéíyov tod 
Likekwdtov, t Sv 6 SovAtKkdc ExwHOn nóAeuoc, St TPLEFIC TV oikeioc, 
ypaget xoi cabra: Tpvetic oov SodA0c Hv Kai Kakovpyiac, Sia uv tS yOpac 
TETPAKUKAOUG dà vag nepiayóuevos kai innovs Kai Bepánrovtas opaíoug Kai 
TApAdspoy avay@yov KOAGKOV te kai xaíóov OTPATIMOTIKMV. Üotepov o8 
Tavoikia &pvppiotog katéotpeys TOV Díov DIO vOv OiKETaV nepoppioOsíc. 


114 Laffranque (1964), Malitz (1983), Kidd (1999, 2003), Dowden (n.d.). Contra Jacoby 
(1926b: 160-1), who argues obscurely that the work was full of ‘ethical reflections’ without 
being moralising in nature. Laffranque has argued that Posidonius’ moralising partly took 
place on the macro-level of the structure of the work, which she sees as a form of objectivity. 

irs Edelstein and Kidd (1972). Their decision is explained on p. xxii with n. 2 and 3. 

116 Clarke (2007). 

117 Fragments on luxury and wealth: F 1, F 6, F 7, F 9a and b, F 16, F 11, F 15, F 14, F 18a, 
b and c, F 20, F 21a and b, F 25, F 26, F 27, F 36 (among other topics), F 47, F 51, F 68, F 108 
(among other topics). 
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Posidonius, speaking in the eighth book of his Histories about Damophilus 
the Sicilian, because of whom the slave war broke out, says that he was 
addicted to luxury and writes also this: ‘He was a slave to luxury and 
villainy, driving four-wheeled coaches through the land accompanied by 
horses and young, lovely servants, a swarm of flatterers and soldier-like 
slaves. But later, along with his whole family, he met an ignominious end 
abused by his household slaves.’ (Posidonius, F 7 = Ath. 12.542b) 


This is a piece of moralising effected by evaluative phrasing of a particu- 
larly scathing kind. Calling Damophilus a slave to decadence and vice is 
not just derogatory, but also darkly ironic in this narrative of the inception 
of the Sicilian Slave Revolt, particularly as his flatterers and the slaves who 
are going to rise up against him are called soldier-like. The concluding 
line reads like a compression of a longer Posidonian narrative, probably 
reproduced more or less closely by Diodorus 34/35.2.12—13 (F 108). The 
scornful description of Damophilus' elaborate travelling style will then 
have functioned in the original Histories as the depiction of success which 
preceded his peripeteia, and there was almost certainly a causal connection 
between his arrogance and his downfall (which were both symbolic of the 
condition and fate of his entire society, to judge from F 108 = Diod. Sic. 
34/35.2.12—13). 

Numerous other fragments preserve only the detailed, and often derog- 
atory, descriptions of extravagant lifestyles or parties, and may or may 
not originally have functioned as signals of impending disaster.!!? Thus 
F 9a on the banquets of Antiochus VII Sidetes, F ro on the public wealth 
of Syria, and F 21 a and b (= Ath. 12.540a-b and 5.210e) on the lavishness 
of Antiochus VIII Grypus' entertainment together point to a discourse on 
the decadence of Syria in the second century BC, which may well have been 
connected with its loss of territory to the Parthians and descent into civil 
war.'! This interpretation is supported by F rr, which records a saying 
of Arsaces VI Mithridates of Parthia over the dead body of his enemy 
Antiochus Sidetes — no doubt originally part of a moralising vignette — 
attributing his military defeat to heavy drinking and overconfidence.'”° It 
is also, perhaps, revealing that none of the Posidonian fragments betray 


118 In addition to those discussed in the main text: F 1 on the feasting habits of the 
Romans and Tyrrhenians (probably combined from two different passages in the Histories; 
see Kidd 1999: ad loc.); F 13 on the entertainment of Himerus, tyrant of Babylon and 
Seleucia, by Lysimachus the Babylonian (probably under duress; see Dowden n.d.: ad loc.); 
F 14 on the over-the-top funeral held by Harpalus for the hetaira Pythionice; F 25 on varieties 
of beautiful cups; and F 68 on the preferred wine of the Persian king. 

119 F 9a = Ath. 12.540b-c, F 1o = Ath. 12.527e-f, F 21a = Ath. 12.540a—b, F 21b = Ath. 
5.210€. For the historical context see Dowden (n.d.: ad F 10). 

120 “éognaév o£, 'Aviíoye, 0&poog Kai uéOn Ankes yàp v ueyóXow notnpíou tv 
'"Apoákov Baou.ctav éxateiv’: F 11 = Ath. 10.439d-e. 
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any admiration for a ruler's — or any other party host's — generosity despite 
detailed descriptions of lavish entertainment and take-home presents of 
considerable value.'”! It is, of course, possible that such praise has been 
lost as Athenaeus focused on the extravagant details, but considering 
Posidonius’ Stoic credentials it is more likely that no praise was there to 
begin with because such extravagances were negative rather than positive 
paradeigmata. 

Part of trypbe is immoderate eating and drinking, and some memora- 
ble fragments of Posidonius deal with this theme. A good example is this 
description of Alexander, son of Ptolemaeus Physcon: 


sic náyos ©’ ETESESOKEL Kai ó vióc ADTOD " AAéGavópoc, 6 TV EavTOD LNTEPA 
ünokteívag ovupacirsdovoav adtd. qnoi yodv nepi adtod Iloosióóvtog 
év TH EBdouy Kai 1£ooopakooti] t&v 'lotopiv obtoc; ‘Ò è THis Aiytatov 
Svváomg mooúpevoc uèv nò TOV ÓyAov, Sea DE 5° ond tÓv nepi 
avdtov, £v TOAAT 68 tpvo Gov, o068 «üno»nacciv! oióg t£ "v, £i ur] óvoiv 
énomepeioópevog [£xopeóeto]?. eig 6& tis v toig ovunocioigs dpyoEIc and 
HETEO®POV KAWOV kaðaóuevos QüvuzóOntog cuvtovotépag adTOS THV 
NOKNKOTOV ETOLEITO. 


His (Ptolemaeus Physcon’s) son Alexander also gave himself up to obesity, 
the one who killed his own mother when she was his co-regent. At any rate, 
Posidonius in the forty-seventh book of his Histories says thus: ‘The king 
of Egypt hated by the masses, flattered by his entourage, and living in great 
luxury, was not even able to withdraw to relieve himself unless he leaned 
upon two [slaves]. But leaping into dances at the symposium from high 
couches he would perform them barefoot and more eagerly than the profes- 
sionals.’ (Posidonius,F 26 = Ath. 12.5 50a—b) 


Like the passage on Damophilus, igniter of the Sicilian Slave War, quoted 
above, this is a description dripping with moralistic venom. Alexander’s 
tryphe, the very thing on which he presumably prided himself,” debilitates 
him to the degree that he cannot even go to the toilet without assistance.!? 
This, however, does not prevent him from engaging in embarrassing and 
unkingly pursuits such as dancing. The fact that he, like any tyrant, is hated 
by his people and has flatterers instead of friends follows directly from his 
ignominious behaviour, rather than from, say, any cruelty or tyrannical 
acts (although, of course, Posidonius may well have discussed such addi- 


121 E.g. F 9a and b (= Ath. 12.540b-c and 5.210c-d) relate that Antiochus Sidetes held 
daily receptions in which he gave out whole cooked animals, honey-cakes and gold-threaded 
garlands, and F 21a and b (= Ath. 12.540a-b and 5.210d-e) that Antiochus Grypus during 
feasts gave out to participants whole joints of meat as well as live animals, gold and silver, 
and a camel and its groom per guest. 

122. See the interesting discussions of the role of tryphe in Ptolemaic court propaganda in 
Heinen (1983) and Ager (2005: 22-8). 

123 On the conjectures enabling this surely correct reading see Dowden (n.d.: ad loc.). 
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tional vices in now lost passages). A very similar and equally morally 
disgusted passage deals with the obesity and consequent physical lack of 
ability of Alexander's father, Ptolemaeus Physcon (F 6 = Ath. 12.549d-e). 

At the opposite end of the scale, several fragments are concerned with 
positive paradeigmata of moderation. F 24 (= Ath. 4.153b-c) states that 
Heracleon, a general of Antiochus Grypus, made changes to the army's 
regime by having them take simple meals on the ground; no praise for this 
is preserved, but it is obviously meant as a positive counter-example to the 
extravagances of Antiochus Grypus himself. F 59 (= Ath. 6.273a-275b) is 
a long passage on old Roman virtue, which references Posidonius three 
times. Although it is unlikely that the whole passage is reproduced from his 
Histories, the implication seems to be that the passage is in general agree- 
ment with Posidonius! work.'?^ This extract from the fragment is probably 
a paraphrase of Posidonius and perhaps uses some of his terminology: 


nütpioc u£v yàp Tv adtOIc, > qnoi Hocedavioc, Kaptepia Koi Arti) iata 
Kai TOV Aav TOV npóg TH KTHOW AMEAIS Kai àmeptepyog xpfjotg; čt 68 
evoéPeta uév Davao mepi TO SaLdviov, ówatooóvr] 08 xai TOAAN 100 
TÀnuusAeiv svAdBEew. npóg mévtas AVOpw@movG LETH tfjg KATH yewpyiav 
AOKNOEWS. 


Their ancestral ways, as Posidonius says, consisted in endurance, frugal 
lifestyle, and, in other matters concerning possessions, simple and unelab- 
orate practice — also, amazing piety concerning the divine, justice and a 
great awareness of trespassing against other men, together with discipline 
through farming. (Posidonius, F 59 = Ath. 6.107; translation modifed from 
Dowden n.d.) 


Endurance, frugality, simple lifestyle, piety, justice and consideration are 
all virtues consistent with the moral outlook displayed by the fragments 
of Posidonius, as well as — except for piety — by all the other historiogra- 
phers we have so far encountered in this and previous chapters. ‘Discipline 
through farming’, however, is a peculiarly Roman virtue, much propounded 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, but not prominent in the Greek moralising 
tradition. If it accurately summarises what Posidonius described, his por- 
trait of the Roman good old days must have been based on and influenced 
by Roman sources, perhaps Roman acquaintances. The other possibility is 
that Athenaeus, even in this short passage, has conflated several sources, at 


least one of them Roman.? 


124 For various views on how much of F 59 comes from Posidonius see Malitz (1983: 
90-4), Kidd (1988: 913-14), Dowden (n.d.: ad loc.). All three mentions of Posidonius in this 
passage come at heavily moralising moments. 

125 Dowden (n.d.: ad loc.) argues that the entirety of F 59 ultimately goes back to Fabius 
Pictor, but that Posidonius has developed it to fit in with ‘a neo-Polybian picture of the 
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The complete opposite to the degenerates Ptolemaeus Physcon and 
Alexander is the Ligurians, presented by F 57—8 as hardened by their rugged 
homeland and lack of commodities into a supremely strong and enduring 
people." F 58a and b are renderings of an exemplary story of a Ligurian 
woman who takes a break from her work to give birth and then returns to 
it, thus making her an example of the key qualities of her entire people in 
the same way that Damophilus the extravagant slave owner stands in for 
his whole decadent society. 

The mention of Damophilus leads us to the moralising topic of how to 
treat one's inferiors, that is, one's subjects or slaves. The key passage(s) 
here is clearly F 108 (divided into ro8a—w in the BN/J). This is in reality a 
collection of extracts from Diodorus’ Bibliotheke, the longest by Photius 
(= FGrH 87 F 108a), the rest out of the Constantinian compilations De 
Virtutibus et Vitiis and De Sententiis, all of them on the Sicilian Slave War, 
and presumed by most scholars to be a close approximation of what was 
in Diodorus’ source, Posidonius." The passage is a detailed account of the 
beginning of the Slave War, which is shown to arise because of the arro- 
gance and extravagance of the slave owners and their inhumane treatment 
of their slaves. None of the extracts mention Posidonius by name, but the 
close similarity between Posidonius F 7 (= Ath. 12.542b) on Damophilus 
(quoted above) and Diod. Sic. 34/35.2.34 means that the identification of 
Posidonius as Diodorus' source for the Sicilian Slave War is certain. How 
much Diodorus changed what he found in Posidonius is, as always, con- 
tentious, and we cannot know for certain whether Posidonius ascribed 
the revolt only to the masters’ tryphe, or also to their mistreatment of the 
slaves.?* Equally frustratingly unclear is the short F 38 (= Ath. 6.266e-f), 
which gives Posidonius as the authority for the information that the Chians 
were enslaved by Mithridates and then handed over to their own slaves in 
fetters. It ends with a sentence which interprets this fate of the Chians as 
divine punishment for having been the first to use bought slaves at a time 
when most people did their own work, but it is impossible to see whether 
this sentence derives from Posidonius or is an interpretation by Athenaeus. 

Finally, F 8 (= Ath. 6.263c—d) gives an indication that Posidonius also 
offered examples of ‘good’ master-slave relationships. In this passage 
Athenaeus states that Posidonius says that ‘many of those who are unable 


Romans, one that accords with his own philosophy and with the discourse of his Roman 
friends’, and that Athenaeus has it from Posidonius. 

126 F 57a = Strabo 5.2.1, 218C; F 57b = Diod. Sic. 4.20.1; F 58a = Strabo 3.4.17, 165A—B; 
F 58b = Diod. Sic. 4.20.2-3. 

127 The passage is Diod. Sic. 34/35.2 in the Loeb, 34.1—20 in the Belles Lettres edition. 

128 For different views on how close Diodorus’ account is to Posidonius’ original see 
Dowden (n.d.: ad F 108a) and Wozniczka (forthcoming). 
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to look after themselves because of their weakness of intellect’ (10AX00G 
Tag EAVTOV où óuvapiévoug zpoíotac0at oux TO tis Stavoiacg åoðevèc) of 
their own free will put themselves into the power of a more capable people 
in order to have their ‘needs’ (tà àvaykoia) taken care of. He then offers 
as an example of this the Mariandynoi, who are said to have given them- 
selves over to the Heracleians on the one condition that they could not be 
sold abroad. This second half of the passage, which may be a brief quota- 
tion from Posidonius, is introduced by kai toóto tà tpóro Mapiavóvvoi 
uév ... , showing that it was only the first in a pair or series of exam- 
ples of such mutually beneficial master-slave relationships."? Apparently, 
Posidonius did not condemn slavery in itself, only, perhaps, mistreatment 
and exploitation of slaves. This ties in nicely with F 284 in Edelstein and 
Kidd (= Sen. Ep. 90.5—13),? which tells of a Golden Age when people 
were ruled by philosopher kings. The subjects not only submitted to these 
philosophers voluntarily, but also refrained from wrongdoing entirely: 
cum bene imperanti bene pareretur (Sen. Ep. 90.5). Posidonius, then, like 
Polybius and Diodorus, propounded the moral-didactic theory that the 
behaviour of ruler and ruled were mutually dependent. ?! 

The final question that needs to be asked of the Posidonius fragments 
is whether there is any evidence of divine justice enforcing morality. On 
the basis of Posidonius' philosophical views it would be a natural assump- 
tion that his Histories showed a world ruled by benevolent Providence. 
However, the only explicit reference to divine justice in the fragments is 
F 38 on the Chians, which has just been discussed. The comment in this 
fragment that the fate of the Chians was due to ‘the wrath of the divine’ 
(tò SOLLOVLOV £prjviog) may equally well be Athenaeus’ interpretation as 
Posidonius'.'? F 29 (= Ath. 8.533b-d), on how the army of the Syrian 
pretender Tryphon was overwhelmed by a tidal wave and drowned to a 
man, may narrate an instance of divine punishment, but does not explic- 


129 The idea that some peoples are better off as slaves or subjects of others is often 
attributed to both Posidonius and Panaetius, his predecessor as leading Stoic, and assumed 
to have formed the basis of a justification of Roman Imperial power which they passed on 
to Cicero and other Romans. See Strasburger (1965: 40), Walbank (1965: 13-15), Franklin 
(2003: 104-6), Dowden (n.d.: ad loc.). 

130 This fragment is not included in FGrH; Jacoby presumably believed that it came from 
one of Posidonius’ philosophical works rather than the Histories. Edelstein and Kidd (1972) 
include it under ‘History.’ It is mentioned by Dowden (n.d.: ad F 8). 

131 The more philosophical version of this, which Posidonius most probably propounded 
and which is discernible in F 8, namely that the best constitution is the rule of the wise over 
the unwise, is not reflected in any of the other historians discussed in this study. 

132 F ro8w (= Diod. Sic. 34/55.9) ascribes the death of someone who had eaten sacred fish 
to to daimonion, but it does not mention Posidonius by name, and even if the passage goes 
back to him, divine punishment is such a key theme for Diodorus (as we have seen) that he 
may well have added or altered the interpretation. 
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itly ascribe the event to supernatural causes. F 104 (= Strabo, Geography 
7.3.1—5, 295a—298b) rationalises the Getan belief that their king communi- 
cates with a god in a cave into a deliberate exploitation of popular gullibil- 
ity for political purposes, but as we have seen in Polybius, such cynicism 
about popular superstition does not preclude religious belief and piety on 
the part of the author. On the basis of this evidence we have to accept that 
we cannot say anything certain about the role of the divine in Posidonius’ 
supposedly Stoic Histories. ? 

In conclusion, it seems likely that wealth fulfilled a similar function in 
the moral didacticism of Posidonius to military success in that of Polybius, 
as a dangerous trap which lures most men into arrogance. In Polybius the 
arrogance is primarily expressed through mistreatment of the defeated; 
in Posidonius it seems to have been overwhelmingly expressed through 
extravagant and immoderate lifestyles. In both authors, however, such 
arrogance most often leads to disaster. Dowden (n.d.) has recently offered 
a persuasive interpretation of the fragments as showing that Posidonius' 
Histories were intended as a continuation of Polybius’ Histories not just 
chronologically, but also morally: where Polybius showed the rise of 
Rome, Posidonius showed the degeneration of Rome — as well as the rest of 
the world — due to wealth and extravagance, and Rome's descent into civil 
war. This is a very attractive hypothesis, but keeping in mind the fact that 
Athenaeus was supremely interested in examples of luxury and decadence 
and much less in other moral issues such as cruelty and piety, we must not 
trust too much in such reconstructions. In fact, if we look at the picture we 
got of Posidonius’ work from Diodorus’ moralising in books 32.37—37.30, 
fragmentary though they are, it was of a work preoccupied with decadence, 
but equally so with greed and cruelty, and in which divine justice played an 
important part. It is possible that these themes were modified and amplified 
by Diodorus, but they are, I would claim, unlikely to have been added out 
of thin air. In other words, Posidonius supplied the basis for the moralis- 
ing, even if he did not moralise explicitly on all of these topics himself. 

What is clear, however, even without looking at the Bibliotheke, is that 
Posidonius! Histories was a work of moral history, and that it often taught 
its lessons by means of evaluative phrasing combined with biting sarcasm, 
and by showing how morally corrupt behaviour would lead to disaster. A 
few examples of moralising vignettes are also preserved F 11, F 36, F 43), 
and possibly one of a moralising conclusion (F 38). 


133 This is also noted by Malitz (1983: 418—22), who argues that Posidonius may have 
preferred a secular causality in his historiography. If this was the case, that would be an 
intriguing sign of the importance that genre, in the concrete shape of imitation of Polybius, 
held for Posidonius. 
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HIERONYMUS OF CARDIA (FGRH 154) 


Finally, we get to Hieronymus of Cardia (not yet on BNJ). Chronologically 
he lived and wrote earlier than Timaeus, but because of his apparent lack 
of moralising he has been relegated to the end of this chapter. Hieronymus 
wrote a history, the title of which is unknown, but which traced the events in 
the Greek world from the death of Alexander the Great to at least the death 
of Pyrrhus, much of it based on his own experiences on the staff of two of 
Alexander's successors, Eumenes of Cardia and Antigonus Gonatas. "4 
This work was probably Diodorus’ main source (perhaps through an 
intermediary source) for the Greek narrative of books 18—20,'* and in the 
previous chapter we discussed the impression of this source text produced 
by an analysis of Diodorus' moralising. This impression was of a text that 
moralised on cruelty, the changeability of fortune, and the positive effects 
of mildness/kindness by means of evaluative phrasing used sparingly, mor- 
alising digressions and asides, and internal evaluation, in fact much like the 
impression produced of Ephorus’ History. This is interesting, since most 
scholars who assume that the character of Hieronymus' work is discernible 
from the Bibliotheke tend to highlight, alongside Hieronymus’ reliability 
and general competence as a historian, his ‘seriousness’ or ‘sobriety’, by 
which they partly mean his avoidance of moralising.'°° Scholars who want 
to stress Hieronymus’ non-moralising have to argue that Diodorus added 
a few passages of explicit moralising on the changeability of fortune and 
the abuse of good fortune to a text otherwise taken over from Hieronymus. 
As argued in Chapter 2 and elsewhere, I find it much more likely that this 
moralising was already in Hieronymus’ History in a very similar form." 
Any discussion of Hieronymus is hampered by the fact that only nine- 
teen fragments of his work have been preserved in later authors. None of 
the fragments contain any moralising, but that is partly because most of 
them are bare mentions of Hieronymus’ name in connection with informa- 
tion about topography or numbers of dead in a battle. It would be absurd 
to claim that these few references are in any way representative of his orig- 
inal History. On the other hand, it may be significant that Athenaeus only 
refers to his work once (for a description of Alexander the Great's funeral 


134 Jacoby (1913, 1930: 544), Hornblower (1981). 

135 Meeus (2013) with references to earlier literature. 

136 Jacoby (1913), Hornblower (1981), Knoepfler (2000). The main point of contention 
is his political bias: Brown (1947), followed by Knoepfler (2000), argues that Hieronymus 
was a biased court historian, but this is played down by Hornblower (1981), building on the 
arguments of Jacoby (1913: 1543-6). 

137 See Hadley (1996) with the counter-argument of Hau (2009: 180-1), as well as Diod. 
Sic. 19.11, discussed in Chapter 2. 
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cart): perhaps Hieronymus’ work was less fertile ground for passages on 
luxury, flatterers and false philosophers than were those of Timaeus, Duris, 
Phylarchus, Agatharchides and Posidonius. That, again, would bring him 
in line with Ephorus, as a historiographer who moralised sparingly, and 
preferred other topics to those of interest to Athenaeus, as we shall see in 
Chapter 7. 

The only fragment of Hieronymus’ History that may conceivably be a 
remnant of a once moralising passage is F 9 (= Paus. 1.9.8). Here Pausanias 
censures Hieronymus for saying, falsely in his opinion, that Lysimachus 
destroyed the royal tombs in Epirus in his war with Pyrrhus and cast out 
the bones.!8 
incident looked like, but judging from Pausanias’ criticism it was probably 


It is impossible to know what Hieronymus’ narrative of this 


more than a bare notice. It is tempting to hypothethise that Hieronymus 
either wrote a detailed scene to portray Lysimachus as the immoderate 
victor abusing his good fortune, or explicitly moralised on the wrongness 
of Lysimachus’ actions; but we cannot know.!°? 

In conclusion, it seems unlikely that Hieronymus of Cardia was a lone 
non-moralising historiographer in Hellenistic Greece. Rather, his moralis- 
ing has been lost because it happened sparingly, and because his didactic 
topics were not to the taste of Athenaeus. There is also the possibility that 
he moralised at the macro-level of structure, by means of narrative arcs, 
repetition, and patterning. This was done masterfully by the three surviv- 
ing Classical historiographers as we shall see in Part II. 


CONCLUSION 


It is ultimately impossible to know what the now fragmentary works of 
Hellenistic historiography once looked like in all their glory. Hence we 
cannot know for certain whether or not they moralised, and much less 
whether they had explicitly moral-didactic agendas, and what their poten- 
tial moralising looked like. Nonetheless, on the basis of such evidence as 
there is, this chapter has made the case that some of the moral messages 
we have encountered in Polybius and Diodorus, or moral messages very 
close to them, seem to have been propounded by the majority of the most 
influential and best-preserved historiographies of the period. 


138 For a discussion of which war the fragment relates to, see Jacoby (1930: 546—7) and 
Hornblower (1981: 247). 

139 Hornblower (1981: 104) argues that the scene in Plut. Pyrrh. 34.4 which shows 
Antigonus Gonatas crying for the defeated Pyrrhus comes from Hieronymus and is the first 
instance of the topos of the victor crying for the vanquished. This is an attractive theory, but 
ultimately we cannot know whether Plutarch added this detail himself under the influence of 
the historical tradition of Polybius and Diodorus. 
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The wrongness of immoderation in all its aspects seems to have been a 
theme of all the historiographers under consideration, apart perhaps from 
Hieronymus, even taking account of the skewed picture resulting from 
the dominance of Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae as a covertext. Phylarchus 
seems to have propounded a causal connection from luxurious living to 
arrogance and impiety and onwards to divine punishment. Posidonius 
most probably showed a similar connection from wealth to luxurious 
living and abuse of others and onwards to disaster, brought on either by 
purely human means or by some kind of divine justice, and it is possible 
that such a connection was also present in the work(s) of Agatharchides. 
Human inability to stay moderate in good fortune seems to have been a 
theme of at least Timaeus, Duris and Agatharchides, and perhaps also of 
Hieronymus. Agatharchides alone seems to have emphasised the suffering 
of the marginalised and nameless and encouraged the reader to feel pity 
and sympathy for them. 

The image of the bad man or leader seems to have been similar in all of 
these historiographers: he is a tyrant, or like a tyrant, immoderate in his 
eating, drinking and sexual habits, cowardly and effeminate. Timaeus and 
Phylarchus add the vices of impiety and greed. Virtues clearly attracted less 
attention from potential covertext authors, but moderation and courage 
seem to have played a part in all of the works under discussion. Timaeus 
seems to have added lack of greed and a shrewd ability to interpret omens 
to one’s advantage; and Phylarchus admired wit. At least Timaeus and 
Phylarchus apparently showed that impiety would be punished by divine 
forces, and that such divine punishment often mirrored the crime in poign- 
ant ways. 

Moralising techniques are harder to discern from second-hand ref- 
erences, but evaluative phrasing was almost certainly used by all, in 
Posidonius combined with biting sarcasm, in Duris with rhetorical com- 
parisons and juxtaposition. Moralising conclusions were used at least 
by Agatharchides. Most of the historiographers seem also to have used 
moralising vignettes, and at least Duris, Phylarchus and Agatharchides to 
have moralised by means of pathos. Moralising digressions seem to have 
been used by at least Timaeus, Duris and Posidonius. From Timaeus and 
Agatharchides we have evidence of moralising speeches, and from Timaeus 
also of internal evaluation. 

In other words, although we cannot arrive at a full understanding of 
Hellenistic historiography on the basis of the evidence, we can gain an 
impression, and the impression is of a genre that embraced moralising, 
most probably with a didactic aim. Moreover, when compared with our 
analysis of Polybius and Diodorus, we see that there is a kernel of moral 
messages and techniques which all the Hellenistic historiographers share. 


PART II: CLASSICAL 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


INTRODUCTION 


It is a common statement that Hellenistic historiography is ‘moralising’. 
This is often combined with statements to the effect that Hellenistic histo- 
riography is ‘rhetorical’ and less ‘serious’ or in some other way less worthy 
and less plain good than Classical historiography.! That what makes his- 
toriography ‘good’ is a matter of taste and changing values has been dis- 
cussed in the Introduction to this book and will also be a topic for its 
Conclusion. In the present part we shall face the claim that ‘moralising’ 
is a phenomenon exclusively of Hellenistic historiography. Through an 
examination of the works of the three extant Classical historiographers — 
that is, Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon - I shall demonstrate that 
moral didacticism was a central concern of each author, and that their 
histories do, in fact, moralise. We shall see how the Classical works show 
forerunners of the types of moralising we have become familiar with from 
the Hellenistic histories, but also how they employ different moralising 
techniques of their own. We shall also consider what messages their mor- 
alising conveys. In the final chapter we shall then look at the fragments of 
three late Classical works of history, namely those of the Oxyrhynchus 
Historian, Ephorus and Theopompus, in order to get a sense of how the 
development from Classical to Hellenistic moral didacticism took place. 

The three extant Classical historiographers will be discussed chronolog- 
ically. In each chapter we begin with a look at the preface and program- 
matic passages in order to see what they say about the purpose of the work; 
then we proceed to examine the moralising techniques used and then the 
moral lessons offered by the work. Chapter 7 discusses what can be sur- 
mised about the moral didacticism of three late Classical historiographers 
from their preserved ‘fragments’ and what this might tell us about the 
development from Classical to Hellenistic moral didacticism. 

No one could hope to take account of everything written about 
Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon in a single book, much less in a part 
of a book. I do not aim to give an overview of scholarship on any of these 
historiographers, or to reference every important or interesting monograph 
or article that discusses their works. I shall limit myself to referring, in the 
footnotes, to studies that have discussed in detail — but often under more 
reputable headings such as ‘philosophy’ or ‘political thought’ — some of the 
passages and phenomena that I identify as moral-didactic. 


I See e.g. Usher (1969), Walbank (1990), Meister (1990: esp. 80-1), Luce (1997: 108), 
Gehrke (2001: 299). Even Pownall (2004), whose study is dedicated to uncovering ‘the 
moral use of history in fourth-century prose’, considers moralising an impairment to good 
historiography. 


4. Herodotus 


The question of moral didacticism has in recent years increasingly become 
part of the discussion of Herodotus’ Histories. Scholars are largely divided 
into those who are content to see some moral aspect to the Histories, and 
those who apparently believe that admitting such an aspect to the work 
denies it the title of history.! I hope to show in the following that the moral 
lessons are certainly there, but also that this places Herodotus completely 
in line with the genre of historiography that developed after him, rather 
than separating his work from it. 


PREFACE 


In the opening lines of the Histories, Herodotus states his name, the type of 
his work, and his purpose in committing it to writing: 


'Hpoóótovo Ajikapvnooéog iotopíng anddsétc ijo, oc ute Ta yevópueva. ¿ő 
àvOpónov tà ypóvo ģítna yévntu, uńte Epya ueyáña te kai 00pa0tó, và 
uèv “EAAnot tà òè BapBapotot àüoógy0£vra, àkXseà YEVNTOL, TA TE GA Kai Òr 
fjv aitinv émoAgunoav GAANAOLO1. 


This is the presentation of the inquiry of Herodotus of Halicarnassus, 
in order that events that have occurred through human agency shall not 
become extinct because of the course of time and that the great and marvel- 
lous deeds demonstrated by both the Greeks and the barbarians shall not 
lose their fame — and that goes both for their other actions and achievements 
and for the reason why they began to be at war with one another. (Hdt. 
I.I.I) 


1 The main proponents of the theory that Herodotus’ purpose was at least partly mor- 
al-didactic are Harrison (2000) and Fisher (2002). Waters (1971) and Shimron (1989) argue 
vehemently against the Histories being moralising in any way. Grethlein (zorr) discusses 
‘exemplarity’ in Herodotus (and Thucydides), but limits himself to instances of characters 
learning from or failing to learn from the past. 
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In this proem to the first extant work of historiography in Western civili- 
sation, the purpose of history is set out purely as memorial with no hint of 
didacticism. It is followed by a whirlwind account of abductions of girls 
from the East by Greeks and from Greece by Eastern peoples, culminating 
in the ‘Second Preface’ or second first-person statement about the contents 
of the work: 


taðta uév vov IIépoat te kai Boivices A€yovor sy 68 nepi uév to0tov ODK 
Epona épéov Hc otro T] Aoc koc taðta £yéveto, TOV 68 oióa ADTOS TPATOV 
nápčavta ASiKOV Epyov £g TOvS “EAAnvas, toðtov onuńvac zpopricopat ¿s 
TÒ npóoo tod Adyov, ópoíoc Opjukpà. koi peyGra. ¢ otea avOpamov ÈnEČIÓV. 
tà yàp TÒ TAAL LEYGAG TV, TH TOAAG opukpà abtõÕv yéyove TÒ 68 £m épeO HV 
ueyáña, TPOTEPOV TV ojukpá. civ EVvVOpamninv dv émotdpEevoc eoóottovinv 
OddALEA EV THVT LEVOVOGY, EXLLLVNOOLAL AUPOTEPOV ópotoc. 


Now this is what the Persians and the Phoenicians say. I cannot say with 
regard to these events whether they happened like this or in some other way, 
but the man I know was the first to commit crimes against the Greeks I shall 
point out, and then proceed from that point to the subsequent narrative, 
talking about small and big cities of men alike. For those that were once big 
have for the most part become small, and those that were big in my time, 
were once small. Knowing that human happiness never stays long in the 
same place I shall mention both equally. (Hdt. 1.5.3—4) 


The Second Preface, as has often been pointed out, reveals the narrative of 
the girl abductions to be a false start, a semi-mythological tit-for-tat expla- 
nation of a great war that will not do on its own as a causal explanation in 
Herodotus’ more analytical inquiry.” The basis for the Histories is rather 
going to be secure knowledge (tov 88 oióa aùtóç . . . ) located in historical, 
evidence-based time. Here the purpose of the work is presented partly as 
explaining the beginning of hostilities between Greeks and barbarians, 
partly as preserving the memory of deeds performed everywhere in the 
world, in both small and big cities. The last two sentences of the Second 
Preface set out the earliest indication of the prominent role the instability 
of human success is going to play in the work, but it does not indicate that 
the work is also going to be teaching its audience any lessons about how 
to handle this. 

This absence of moral didacticism from the purpose statements certainly 
sets the Histories apart from the works of Polybius and Diodorus, which 
we discussed in Part I. However, it has often been observed that Herodotus’ 
prefaces are hugely inadequate as an indication of the actual contents of the 
Histories: the richness of the work, its large ethnographical component 


2 The best analysis of Herodotus’ two prefaces is still Moles (1993). 
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and its wealth of digressions and colourful vignettes are only dimly hinted 
at in the vague expression ‘their other great deeds’ (tå te GAAG). The fact 
that the Histories contains much material and many narrative threads not 
hinted at by the prefaces reveals these as the first baby-steps — wobbly, but 
impressive — of a nascent tradition of prose preface writing. This makes it 
legitimate to look for themes and messages in the work not signalled by the 
prefaces. 

Moreover, we know from Diodorus’ Bibliotheke that the concept of his- 
toriography as memorial can be closely intertwined with the idea of history 
as teacher, when readers follow the historiographical examples in order 
to be memorialised in their turn. Such a motivation for action is certainly 
seen in Herodotus’ Histories, most prominently in Leonidas’ reason for 
staying at Thermopylae (‘great fame would come to him if he stayed there’, 
uévovtt 6& aùtoð KAéoc uéya éAsineto: Hdt. 7.220.2), and is often said to 
be inspired by a Homeric ethos. It is certainly true that both Herodotus 
and his characters are inspired by Homer in their attitude to kleos, but by 
expressing his wish to preserve kleos in his preface and then showing such 
kleos to be a motivation for noble actions, Herodotus comes very close to 
expressing a didactic purpose which becomes explicit only in Hellenistic 
historiography. 


MORALISING TECHNIQUES 


Moralising in Narrative Pauses 


Herodotus' Histories is a colourful tapestry of varied stories, woven 
together in a way that brings out contrasts, similarities and variations. 
Guiding statements (‘transitional sentences’) at the beginning and end of 
each episode tell the reader how it fits together with the episodes surround- 
ing it and let the alert reader find his or her way through the wild-growing 
logoi (although there is also pleasure in allowing oneself to get lost in 
them and forget the connections for a while). Such an alert reader will 
also find narratorial guidance of another sort, in the shape of moralising 
introductions, conclusions and concomitant statements that tell them how 
to read some of the varied episodes, in the same way as in the narratives of 
Polybius and Diodorus. 

A recurring feature of Herodotus’ style is a minimalist type of ring-com- 
position which bookends an episode or digression with similar statements. 
For instance, Herodotus introduces the story of how Gyges goes from being 
commander of the king’s bodyguard to becoming king with ‘Here is how 
the kingdom passed from the Heraclidae, who had been the Lydian royal 
family, to Croesus’ family, who were called the Mermnadae’ (1.7.1), and 
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seven chapters later the story is rounded off by the very similar statement 
‘That is how the Mermnadae deprived the Heraclidae of the rulership of 
Lydia and gained it for themselves’ (1.14.1)? These statements sometimes 
carry a moral evaluation, such as *A short while later, however, retribution 
for Polycrates’ death caught up with Oroetes' (3.126.1), introducing a story 
which a few chapters later is concluded with the very similar statement 
‘And that is how retribution for the death of Polycrates of Samos caught up 
with Oroetes of Persia’ (3.128.5).* 

There are also numerous instances of introductory, concluding and 
concomitant moralising in the work which are not picked up by correl- 
ative statements, but work exactly like their Hellenistic counterparts. An 
example is this conclusion to the story of how Cyrus the Great becomes 
king of Persia: 


Aotvayns uév vov BaoUu.e0cag én’ čtea mévte koi tpu]kovta obto tfjg 
paoumng kateravoðn, Mfjóoi dé daéxvyav Iléponot 61a tiv tovtov 
TUKPOTHTA, GPEAvtEs Tic &vo Avos totapod Acing én’ Érea. tpkovta kai 
ékatov Sva@v dSéovta, náps£ Tj Scov oi X01 Hpyxov. 


In this way, Astyages was deposed from power having been king for thir- 
ty-five years, and the Medes came under the Persian yoke because of his 
harshness after having ruled Asia above the River Halys for 128 years 
(except for the time when the Scythians ruled). (Hdt. 1.130.1) 


The story has ended with a defiant speech by the captive Astyages (1.129, 
in oratio obliqua) to the traitor Harpagus, which might well make a reader 
sympathetic to the fallen king. The moralising conclusion ensures a differ- 
ent response: although Astyages may have a point in chiding his former 
right-hand man, the passing of power from the Medes to the Persians is still 
primarily his fault because he wielded power too harshly.? 

Particular to Herodotus’ Histories is the use of a moralising conclusion 
to present the narrator’s own view on an episode, custom or cause after 
a summary of one or more views held by internal characters or exter- 
nal groups of people. Examples are 2.64.2, where he expresses distaste 
at excuses offered by non-Greeks and non-Egyptians for having sex in 
temples, and 8.129.3, where he agrees with the Potidaeans that a tide that 
drowned Persian attackers was divine punishment for their desecration of 
a statue of Poseidon. 


3 For a good discussion of these transitional sentences and their likely connection with 
oral story-telling see Lang (1984: 1-17). 

4 Other examples of moralising bookending: 1.185.1 with 187.5 and 1.196.1 with s. 

5 Other examples of guiding moralising: 1.34.1, 1.197.1, 1.199.1, 2.119.2, 2.126.1, 3.75, 
3.118.1, 4.164.4, 4.205, 5.124.1, 6.45.2, 6.72.1, 6.91.1, 6.138.4, 7.107.1, 8.13, 8.90.1, 8.106.4, 
8.116.1, 9.37.2, 9.78.1. 
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Another Hellenistic type of moralising found in Herodotus is the moral 
digression. Herodotus is, of course, famed for his digressions, but most 
of them are of a different kind from the ones encountered in Polybius 
and Diodorus: most of Herodotus’ digressions are narrative in the sense 
that they either (analeptically) narrate events that have led to an event or 
situation that forms part of his main narrative or (proleptically) narrate 
events that happen later than those of his main narrative, and which will 
result from them. Some of these narrative digressions are provoked by 
moral concerns, such as 8.105—6, which begins with the moralising intro- 
duction: ‘One of these Pedasians, Hermotimus, was the one to whom it 
happened to take the greatest revenge on someone who had wronged him 
of all the people we know of (£k tovtov 1] TOV IInóao£ov 6 'Epuótuos Tv 
TO peyioty tios Syn GducnOEvtt &yévevo návrov tæv ueis ðuev: 8.105.1). 
After the story of the crime and the revenge, which is told with enough 
evaluative phrasing to make sure the reader knows where his loyalties 
should lie (Epyov àvoowotátov: 8.105.2), the digression is rounded off with 
the moralising conclusion: ‘So this is how vengeance and Hermotimus 
caught up with Panionius’ (IIavióvtov pév vov otto nzepujA0s 1| te tío 
kai Eppotutoc [being picked up by a õé in the next sentence continuing the 
main storyline]: 8.106.4). 

Occasionally, Herodotus' digressions constitute pauses in his narrative 
rather than glimpses backwards and forwards in time, and most of these 
have a moral bearing. Some of them discuss the causes behind events in 
moral terms (e.g. 3.38, arguing that Cambyses’ ridiculing the religious 
customs of others must have been caused by madness), some offer moral 
evaluations of specific actions (e.g. 9.71 on the greatest courage shown at 
Plataea), some follow associatively from the main narrative (e.g 5.78 on 
how democracy made the Athenians better fighters), and quite a few are 
included for reasons of polemic (e.g. 2.120 on the Trojan War as divine 
punishment for the violation of guest-friendship).® All of these types of 
digressions — causal, evaluative, associative and polemical — are common 
in the Hellenistic historiographers, as we have seen. It is worth quoting a 
Herodotean moral digression in order to compare it with its Hellenistic 
counterpart: 


£i pév vov Eép&ng te ånéneuye tadta AéEyovta krjpoka és "Apyoc kai Apysiov 
üyygXot avaBavtec &g Lotoa &neipótov AptocépEea nepi pins, ook Exo 
ATPEKEWS sineiv, ODSE tiva YvOLNV nepi aùtõv dzogatvopat GAANV ye T] cv 
nep avtoi Apyeiot Aéyovov [2] Exiotapat 68 TOoodTO ðt si návtes GvVOpwMmoL tà 
oikńa kakà £c LEGOV ovvevetkatev dX. 6500001 BovAÓLsvot toiot zÀroíotot 


6 Digressive moralising in Herodotus: 2.120, 3.33, 3.38, 3.108, 5.78, 6.21, 6.27, 6.84, 7.133, 
7.137, 7.139, 7.152, 7.190, 7.213, 8.20, 8.77, 9.65, 9.71, 9.100-1. 
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£ykOwyavteg ÖV $G tà TOV TEAAS kakà àonaotog £kaotot AdTOV ånopepoiato 
óníoQ TA EoEvetkaiato. [3] oto 88 00d’ Apysíiotot atoyiota nenointa. yò 
dé ópe(.o Aéyetv TH Aeyópeva, ng(0gcOat ye LEV OD TAVTATAOL OGEIAD, Kai LOL 
TOVTO TO EMG EYETH EG návta Aóyov: &nei kai vata. AsyeTal, oc dpa Apysiot 
Tjoav oi &xucoAeoápevot tov TIéponv ¿m tiv “EAAGSa, éneiór| opt npóc TOdC 
Aaxedamovious kakóc Å ayuu] oues, năv 57) BovASLEVOL oqíot eivat mpd 
THs tapgobong Aoc. TH LEV nepi Apysiov sipyntar 


Now, if Xerxes did send a herald who said this to Argos and messengers 
from the Argives went up to Susa and asked Artoxerxes about an alliance, 
I cannot say with certainty, but I am not announcing any other opinion 
about them than what the Argives themselves are saying. (2) I believe that 
if all human beings brought their own individual evils to market wanting to 
exchange them with their neighbours, when they had looked closely at their 
neighbours' evils, each of them would gladly take back what he had brought 
himself. (3) And so what the Argives did was not the most shameful thing in 
the world. I for my part have a duty to say what I have heard, but I do not 
have a duty to trust all of it, and let this statement hold true for my entire 
work — considering that it is also said that it was the Argives who called the 
Persians into Greece, because the war with the Lacedaemonians was going 
badly and they wanted anything rather than their present grief. So much for 
the story of the Argives. (Hdt. 7.152—3.1) 


This digression follows the Polybian schema: it is tied to its surrounding 
narrative by its first and last sentence, but in the middle strays quite far 
away from the circumstances that sparked it in order to generalise about 
human behaviour and offer programmatic comments on the writing of 
history.’ The digression is part historiographical comment on the unrelia- 
bility of sources, part moral comment on events narrated. In other words, 
it is at the same time evaluative and polemical. Significantly, however, the 
moral point is not as straightforward as is mostly the case in Polybian and 
Diodoran digressions: it does not just comment on the events, but also 
encourages the reader to question his own way of making moral judge- 
ment by implying that some actions which seem inexcusable can, in effect, 
be excused if one knows the full circumstances.? It is characteristic of 
Herodotus’ moral messages that they are complex and thought-provoking, 
as we shall see below. 


7 Whether Herodotus’ statement here is, in fact, meant as programmatic for the 
Histories as a whole or is only meant to apply to this instance has been much discussed, 
but is of little consequence for the present study. For discussions see Lateiner (1989: 79-83), 
Thomas (2000: 188 with n. 47, 214), Baragwanath (2008: 122—59). 

8 Baragwanath (2008: 214—17) offers a brilliant analysis of Herodotus’ moral message 
in this passage (although she does not use that expression). 
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Moralising Integrated into the Narrative of Events 


The most pervasive method of moralising within the narrative of events 
in the Hellenistic historiographers is evaluative phrasing. This practice is 
also found in Herodotus. It is used more sparingly than in Polybius and 
Diodorus; often the moral stance is signalled by just one epithet (ook dota: 
3.16.2) or rhetorical technique, such as emphasis through negation (e.g. 
‘not having consulted the Delphic Oracle about where they should go 
to found the colony, or having followed any of the traditional customs’: 
5.42.2) ? Nevertheless, such expressions are an attempt at guiding the read- 
er's moral response to a narrated episode.!? 

Another type of Hellenistic moralising used by Herodotus is to signal 
a moral world-order by the correlations between actions and results. 
Sometimes this is done through straight statements of causal connections, 
such as ‘the goddess afflicted the Scythians who plundered her temple in 
Ascalon and all their descendants forever with hermaphroditism’ (toict 
ó& TOV XxuO0Écv cvAnoao: TO ipóv TO £v AokóXovt xai toiot tovtov aisi 
£kyóvoioi Evéoknwe ó 0góc Or]ieav vodoov: 1.105.4).!! More often, the con- 
nection is established obliquely, through the narrative, as in the Hellenistic 
historiographers. Thus the Spartan Dorieus' colonisation attempt fails 
because he does not consult the Delphic Oracle (5.42, with emphasis 
through negation; see above), and Miltiades, victor of Marathon, dies 
from a wound received as he is trying to rob a Parian temple (6.134-6)." 
The message propounded by these causal connections is by no means as 


9 obte TH Ev AeAqoiot ypnotnpío ypnodpevoc &c vtva yv Ktiowv in, oote zou]oag 
o06£v TOV VOLITCOLEVOV. 

10 Other examples of passages containing evaluative phrasing with a moral bearing: 
1.127.2 (060BAafiio), 2.124, 2.129, 2.151—2, 3.16.1—4, 3.25, 3.30—1, 3.34—7; 3-55, 3-675 3.117, 
3.147, 3.149, 4.11 (Opicivo), 4.93, 4.106, 4.146 (00K Gold), 6.15, 6.23—4, 6.31—2, 6.61, 6.96, 
6.101.3, 6.114, 7.35, 7.118—19, 7.164, 7.225—7, 7.229, 7.238, 8.72, 8.112, 8.113.3, 8.117, 9.1, 
9.64. 

ir Other examples of straight statements of causal connections with a moral bearing: 
1.106 (Scythians toppled because of oppressive rule), 1.66.1 (prosperity makes the Spartans 
warlike), 2.128 (hated kings are refused fame), 3.67 (Smerdis is generous and is loved), 4.149 
(the children of the Spartan clan of the Aegeidae always die young, until they build a temple), 
4.152 (the Samians help the Cretan guide left behind by the colonisers of Thera, and this 
becomes the beginning of a strong friendship between the Samians and the Therans), 7.231 
(Aristodemus is punished for cowardice). 

12 Other examples: 5.85 (Athenians who try to carry off divine statues from Aegina are 
struck with madness and kill each other), 6.139—40 (the Pelasgians create their own oracle, 
which is later fulfilled), 6.66 (Cleomenes gets Cobon to bribe the Pythian priestess to deliver 
an oracle in his favour; Cobon and the priestess are found out and banished [and Cleomenes 
will suffer later]), 7.181 (Pytheas fights bravely and is honoured by his Persian captors), 
7.223.3-4 (high Persian casualties because of whip-wielding by officers), 7.233 (the Thebans 
who go over to the Persians end badly; emphasis by negation). 
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uniform and easily decoded as the one established by similar means in 
Polybius’ Histories and Diodorus’ Bibliotheke (a problem we shall return 
to below), but the technique is certainly used. 

Much more regularly than either of these types of moralising, 
Herodotus uses moralising vignettes, a technique widespread in both 
Polybius and Diodorus as well as apparently many of the now frag- 
mentary Hellenistic histories. Herodotean vignettes are typically slightly 
longer than the ones found in Polybius and Diodorus, but they tend to 
follow the same pattern of scene-setting, the presence of often two and 
sometimes more characters, and direct or reported speech by at least one 
character. A good example is the negotiations between Aristagoras of 
Miletus and Cleomenes of Sparta, which are narrated over three chapters 
(5.49—51). It falls in two parts taking place at two different occasions 
over the space of three days. The first part consists of a brief scene- 
setting which introduces a map that Aristagoras has brought with him 
(5.49.1), followed by a speech by Aristagoras in oratio recta punctuated 
by the narratorial remark that ‘he said this pointing to the map’ (5.49.5), 
and ends with the information that Cleomenes asks for two days to 
think about Aristagoras’ proposal. The second part begins with a further 
scene-setting (5.50.1) and then combines indirect and direct speech in 
narrating a conversation between Aristagoras and Cleomenes, during 
which the distance from the Ionian coast to the palace of the Persian king 
becomes the reason why the Spartan rejects the proposal. Here, the nar- 
rator describes Aristagoras’ efforts to persuade Cleomenes as d10PpdAA@v, 
‘intentionally misleading’ (5.50.2), the only evaluative word uttered in 
the narrator’s voice during the episode. Finally (5.51) the scene shifts 
to Cleomenes! house, where Aristagoras follows him as a suppliant, 
and a third character is introduced: Cleomenes! daughter Gorgo. The 
theme also shifts, from geography to money, as the narrator tells us that 
Aristagoras offers increasingly large bribes to Cleomenes until Gorgo 
speaks in oratio recta: ‘Father, the stranger will corrupt you if you do 
not remove yourself from his company’ (nátep, ówupOepéet oe ó &eivoc, 
fjv ur] àxootüg ins: 5.51.2). The vignette ends with Cleomenes ‘being 
pleased with his daughter's advice’ (rjo0gig tod nmatdiov tÅ mapatvéou: 
5.51.3) and sending Aristagoras packing. There is no narratorial conclu- 
sion. The moral is unmistakable, though: Aristagoras was intentionally 
misleading Cleomenes and trying to corrupt him, and the Spartan king 
was only saved by his uncorrupted child — a girl, even, demonstrating 
Spartan peculiarity in gender roles. Gorgo's moral authority is reinforced 
by her statement being in oratio recta, and by internal approval by the 


13 For dtaBdAAew in Herodotus see Pelling (2007). 
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criticised character himself. The lack of narratorial conclusion is typical 
of moralising vignettes in Herodotus, as in many of those found in 
Diodorus." 

Closely related to moralising vignettes are moralising speeches. There 
are a few of these in Herodotus’ Histories, and, as with speeches in the 
Hellenistic historiographers, their moral lessons have to be discerned from 
their reception by their internal audience, the degree to which their moral 
points concur with the narrative, and the degree of moral authority held 
by the speaker. Thus, the reader is brought to take the dying speech of 
Cambyses seriously (3.65) because both its moral stance and its narrative 
of past events correspond to those of the narrator, and because the speech 
itself acts as an evaluation of Cambyses’ actions by an internal authority, 
namely Cambyses himself, who has now, on his death-bed, ‘become sensi- 
ble’ (éooQpóvnos: 3.64.5). Written letters in the Histories function in the 
same way." 

A particular kind of speech, which occurs in a particular kind of vignette 
in the Histories, is the speech of the wise adviser, also sometimes called 
the tragic warner, in the vignette of ruler and wise adviser.!6 The first and 
programmatic such vignette is the encounter between Croesus and Solon in 
book 1 where Solon offers important moral advice (the details of which we 
shall return to below), which Croesus would have done well to heed. Later 
on, Croesus becomes the wise and equally ignored adviser first to Cyrus, 
then to Cambyses. In the last three books, the quintessential wise adviser is 
Artabanus, who repeatedly advises Xerxes, but to no avail. The common 
traits of these wise advisers are that (1) they argue their cases on a moral 
basis, (2) their advice is ignored, and (3) the neglect of their advice leads to 
disaster for the ruler. They function as moral authorities whose judgement 
the reader can trust and whose advice he might decide to follow in his own 
life as far as possible. 

Moral judgements by internal authorities are widely used in Herodotus: 
Darius is judged greedy and, by implication, impious by an inscription in 
a tomb he opens (1.187); Persian popular wit designates Cyrus ‘father’, 
Cambyses ‘master’ and Darius ‘shopkeeper’ (3.89.3); and the Spartans 


14 Other moralising vignettes in Herodotus: 1.30-3, 1.43-4, 1.86—7, 1.88—90, 1.158—9, 
3.14—-I5, 3.21—4, 7.100—5, 7.135, 7-45-52, 8.26, 8.79, 9.16, 9.78—9, 9.82, 9.122. 

15 Other moralising speeches in Herodotus: 1.71, 1.206, 1.207, 5.92, 6.86, 6.109; letters: 
1.212, 3.40. 

16 The concept of the wise adviser in Herodotus was first explored by Lattimore (1939), 
who divides the stereotype into ‘the tragic warner’ and ‘the practical adviser’ and offers a long 
list of both types. In present-day Herodotus scholarship, however, it is the tragic-warner type 
that has become universally recognised, and which is most often called the ‘wise adviser’. 
For more recent discussions see Stahl (1975), Dewald (1985), Flory (1987), Pelling (1991), 
Shapiro (1994). 
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realise that the Athenians will become stronger than them by gaining 
democracy (5.91)." The ultimate internal authority in the Histories is 
oracles, particularly the Delphic Oracle. When oracles predict punishment 
for an action (1.13) or command characters to atone for their actions, the 
reader has to understand that those actions were wrong — particularly as 
the atonement usually makes the unwanted consequences go away, thus 
proving them to have been brought on by the divine (e.g. 1.19 and 22).! 

The dominant type of moralising in Herodotus’ Histories, however, is 
one that is not found in either Polybius or Diodorus, namely moralising 
by means of patterning and repetition. The fact that there is a pattern 
in Herodotus according to which a rich and powerful man is brought 
low by unpredictable and sudden disaster has long been recognised.!? For 
the purposes of the present study it is important to note that wealth and 
power, that is, supreme good fortune, tend to make Herodotean characters 
arrogant and overconfident, and that this is part of what leads to their 
downfall. This connection between good fortune, arrogance and downfall/ 
peripeteia points forward to some of the most dominant moralising themes 
in Polybius, Diodorus and the fragmentary Hellenistic historiographers, as 
we have seen in Part I. 

Space restrictions prevent an overview of the variations of the pattern 
in all its instances throughout the Histories; the following offers an outline 
only, with references to further reading in the footnotes. The pattern is 
established in book r, by the programmatic story of Croesus (Hdt. 1.26—56, 
1.69—91 and r.206—14). At the beginning of this story, Croesus believes 
himself to be the happiest man in the world and wants the wise man Solon 
to confirm this. Instead he gets a speech about the uncertainty of human 
life and the malicious jealousy of the divine, during which Solon famously 
declares that no one should be called happy before he has died, but only 
‘favoured by fortune’ (npiv 6’ Gv teAgutü]on, émioyciv, Unde KaAéew KO 
OABlov GAN’ edtvyéa: Hdt. 1.32). In the subsequent narrative Croesus first 
loses his only able-bodied son in a freak accident (1.35—44), then impiously 
tests the famous oracles (Hdt. 1.46-9), asks Delphi whether he should 
make war on Persia and receives misleading answers which lead him to go 
ahead, and finally loses his wealth and power — the two things that specif- 
ically marked him out, in his own mind, as happy (6ABtoc) — and is taken 
captive by King Cyrus of Persia (Hdt. 1.86). Cyrus decides to burn Croesus 
alive, and on the lit pyre Croesus shouts out the name of Solon. This is a 


17 Other examples of internal evaluation: 2.115, 3.30.1, 3.43, 3.64, 7.228. 

18 Other examples of moral evaluations by oracles: 1.167, 1.174, 2.133, 5.114. For the 
narrative authority of the Delphic Oracle in Herodotus see Kindt (2006). 

r9 Major studies of this pattern are Immerwahr (1966), Fornara (1971), Lateiner (1989), 
Harrison (2000). 
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clear instance of judgement by internal authority and shows that we are 
meant to take Solon’s speech as a true insight: human life in the world of 
Herodotus’ Histories is, indeed, uncertain, and prosperity only temporary. 

As the Histories progress, Croesus’ success and downfall are repeated, 
with variations, by each of the Persian kings: Cyrus is a good king in the 
beginning, but becomes overconfident and believes himself blessed by the 
gods (eð Osoi kýðovtar Kai LOL návta TPOdSEtKVDOVOL TH EXIPEPOLEVG: 
1.209.4), which leads to him attacking the Massagetae and losing his life. 
Cambyses is bad (and mad) from the outset and commits numerous acts 
of both impiety (3.16, 25, 29) and cruelty (3.14, 27, 31-3). He finally dies 
from a self-inflicted wound after discovering that he has killed his brother 
needlessly and lost his throne to an impostor (3.64). Darius is an acceptable 
king to begin with, but then becomes increasingly overconfident (4.85, 
4.91) and cruel (4.84), leading up to his Scythian expedition, which ends 
in disaster (4.134—42).?? Finally, the biggest villain of them all, Xerxes, is 
led to invade Greece partly by his own ambition, partly by divine dreams 
playing on this ambition.” He then commits transgressions and atrocities 
— from whipping the Hellespont (7.35) and being mistaken for Zeus (7.56) 
to cutting young men in half (7.39) and burying children alive (7.114) — and 
finally loses the war and his dignity (7.115-20). Other characters in the 
work display similar, albeit shorter, story arcs, such as the Egyptian king 
Apries (Hdt. 2.161—-3 and 169) and Polycrates, tyrant of Samos (3.39-43 
and 120-5). The lessons to be learned from this pattern are not uncompli- 
cated, and we shall return to them below. 

A type of moralising related to the repetition of a pattern is moralising 
by means of a narrative juxtaposition. This can be done within a passage, 
as in 8.99, which begins with a description of celebrations in Susa because 
of Xerxes’ capture of Athens, marking it the first half of a pair with pév, and 
then narrates the arrival of the message about the defeat at Salamis and the 
Persian reaction to it in the corresponding 6é-clause. Most often, however, 


20 Waters (1971: 62-3 with n. 44) argues that, as Darius survives his Scythian adventure, 
he cannot be said to meet divine vengeance. Waters uses this as an argument against moralis- 
ing and patterns in Herodotus. However, Herodotus portrays Darius’ escape from Scythia as 
a very close call and hints that complete disaster would have followed if the Ionians guarding 
the bridge had not remained loyal, or if Darius had not left Scythia in time (Hdt. 4.134-42). 
The fact that Darius does see reason and retreats before it is too late means that he, in con- 
trast to Cyrus, is saved by his own realisation of the limits set to his power (thus Gould 1989: 
105). It is also worth remembering that Herodotus was writing moral history, not fiction: 
the historical Darius did in fact escape from his Scythian adventure unscathed, so Herodotus 
could not very well let his narrative alter ego die on the campaign. He was, however, free to 
interpret Darius’ career as an example of arrogance and overconfidence checked at the last 
moment and of disaster being averted. 

21 Baragwanath (2008: 242-53) offers a perceptive analysis of the interplay between the 
different factors influencing Xerxes’ decision-making. 
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the contrast is played out over longer stretches of narrative, and the reader 
has to make the comparison without hints such as pév—õé constructions. 
Thus, Spartan courage, steadfastness and fighting ability at Thermopylae 
are contrasted with Persian uselessness in 7.208—12, and, more subtly, the 
hunger and desperation of Xerxes’ army on their flight to the Hellespont 
after Salamis (8.115—20) contrast with the exaggerated and overconfident 
splendour of the same army when it reached the Hellespont at the outset 
of the expedition (7.44-56), heightened by the moralising vignette of the 
conversation between Xerxes and Artabanus about the fragility of human 
life and success at 7.45—52. 

Importantly, however, none of this is ever uncomplicated. Herodotus 
shows very clearly that not even Xerxes is all bad and that his down- 
fall was not simply due to his transgressions. It is now time to explore 
what messages it may be possible to extract from the patterns and their 
complications. 


MORAL LESSONS 


The overall lesson of the Histories, as has been hinted above, is one about 
the relationship between human beings and the divine forces that rule the 
world. We begin with the programmatic story of Croesus, the rich and 
powerful Lydian king who becomes a slave of Cyrus the Great. Such a 
spectacular peripeteia forcefully conveys the message that human life is 
in the hands of superhuman powers and therefore uncertain. For didactic 
purposes, the crucial question is whether Croesus could have done any- 
thing to avoid his fate, and, interestingly, the answer to this question seems 
deliberately to have been left ambiguous. In Solon's speech there is no hint 
that human beings can influence their own fate. Human existence is ruled 
by tò Osov, toyn and 6 0£óc, which appear to be either different aspects 
of the same force or different expressions for it.” On the other hand, the 
narrator introduces the story of Croesus’ loss of his son by stating that ‘a 
big righteous retribution from the god (£k 0200 véuso ueyóAn) struck 
Croesus, as far as one can guess, because he thought himself to be the hap- 
piest of all men’ (1.34.1).? This amounts to saying that if Croesus had lis- 


22 Harrison (2000: 158-79) has a good discussion of these concepts in Herodotus and 
concludes that it is impossible to distinguish rigidly between them. 

23 Waters (1971: 47) argues that Herodotus only introduced the idea of nemesis ‘to assist 
in presenting to his audience, mainly persons of little historical perceptiveness and obviously 
having no historical training at all, certain facts and features of the history he was recording’. 
To this it is necessary to ask (1) what ‘historical training’ did Herodotus himself have in an 
age before history was invented? And (2) if what he really meant was ‘some people say this 
was nemesis, but I do not believe in that’, why did he not write that when he elsewhere is not 
afraid to put forward unpopular ideas (e.g. 7.139)? 
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tened to Solon and learned humility, his son would not have been killed.?* 
However, when Cyrus has decided to spare Croesus and let him send to 
the Delphic Oracle to ask about its reasons for tricking him into invading 
Persia (1.90-1), it tells him that ‘the god’ was punishing him, not for his 
own arrogance, but for the misdemeanour of his ancestor Gyges. It also 
tells him that Apollo has postponed the destined disaster for three years, 
but that even the gods cannot alter fate (1.91.12). 

Herodotus never attempts to explain the contradiction between these 
three different explanations for Croesus’ misfortune, and probably no 
logical explanation should be attempted: as Harrison has rightly and force- 
fully argued, contradictions are common in all belief systems.? Moreover, 
important events in the Histories are often overdetermined, that is, brought 
about by a number of different and sometimes logically mutually exclu- 
sive causes such as predetermination, divine vengeance and purely human 
motivations.” This overdetermination does not make the story of Croesus 
devoid of a moral, it just makes the moral less clear-cut: Croesus suffers 
partly because human life is inherently uncertain and subject to the will of 


jealous and incomprehensible divine powers, partly because he does not 


27 


stay moderate and humble in his success,” partly because one of his ances- 


24 It has been pointed out (by e.g. Shimron 1989: 35) that the narrator ascribes only the 
loss of Croesus' son and not his further fate to superhuman punishment. This is strictly true, 
but the fact that the idea of divine vengeance has been expressed in connection with Croesus' 
overconfidence makes it easy for the reader to keep it in mind in the narrative, which shows 
him not learning from the loss of his son. 

25 Various explanations have been attempted by scholars trying to make logical sense of 
the story. Shimron (1989: 42—9) argues that Herodotus himself did not believe in the Pythia's 
explanation (or, indeed, any of the oracles given to Croesus), basing his argument on the 
Aéyeta in 1.91.1. However, this Aéyetat is not a distancing device; it simply shows that the 
narrator (and Herodotus) was not present when the Pythia gave its answer, but later had it 
reported to him. What Herodotus personally believed and did not believe is impossible to 
know, but it is clear that his narrator persona holds an inconsistent religious belief, and we 
can therefore assume that such an inconsistency was acceptable to both Herodotus himself 
and his intended audience. See Harrison (2000: passim) and Versnel (2011: 527—38). 

26 This feature of Herodotean causation has been recognised by many. See particularly 
Lateiner (1989: 196—210), Gould (1989: 61—9), Pelling (1991: 139-42). Herodotus’ narrative 
use of complex and multiple character motivations is explored by Baragwanath (2008). 

27 Waters (1971: 3, 45—7) argues that our general impression of Croesus is of a good 
and ‘pious but foolish person’, and uses this to argue against the episode forming a pattern 
with the narrative of Polycrates. Gould (1989: 125) and Harrison (2000: 42-3) also argue 
that Croesus is supposed to be a good man. This positive attitude to Croesus may have 
been influenced by his role in earlier Greek poetry (cf. Georges 1994: 169—76), but I do not 
believe that it is to be found in the Histories. Here Croesus is ‘the first to commit injustice 
against the Greeks’ (Hdt. 1.5), he is rude to Solon and loses his temper when he does not 
receive the answers he was hoping for, he shows arrogance in believing himself to be the 
happiest of all, and surely it is a sign of impiety to test the famous oracles before daring 
to trust them (see the words of the Croesus of the Cyropaedia 7.2.17). It is a modern mis- 
conception that this shows positive ‘scientific research’ (Waters 1971: 45). Croesus only 
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tors committed regicide. Thus the main message of the story is descriptive 
and thought-directing: human life is uncertain because it is ruled by powers 
whose motives we cannot fathom. But from the realisation of this message 
it is a small step to interpreting it prescriptively: we should stay moderate 
and humble in our times of success because they may well change to dis- 
aster in the blink of an eye. By avoiding arrogance we show proper under- 
standing of the way the world works and our place in it as mere mortals, 
and this makes us more likely to avoid the jealousy of the mysterious god(s) 
and thus more likely to continue to prosper. 

The same is true for the downfalls of overconfident and abusive men in 
power throughout the Histories: these seem to be brought about partly as 
divine punishment for crimes committed in the arrogance that inevitably 
follows great wealth and power, partly because the downfalls are either 
fated or simply necessitated by the inherent uncertainty of human life. The 
narrator never provides an explicit interpretation. Outside of the stories 
that conform to this pattern, however, disasters are sometimes ascribed by 
the narrator to divine vengeance. Such vengeance can punish individuals 
for their own transgressions (e.g. sacrilege, 8.129) or for those of an ances- 
tor (e.g. 1.13 and 1.91), and the narrator will sometimes express doubt over 
which exact action led to the punishment (e.g. 6.75—84.1) or over whether it 
was a case of divine vengeance at all (e.g. 3.33). In cases of doubt, a pun- 
ishment that somehow mirrors the crime seems to be an indicator of divine 
involvement (e.g. Cambyses wounding himself *in the same place where 
he himself had previously struck the Egyptian god Apis": 3.64), pointing 
forward to the fascination with mirroring or ironic punishment seen in 
Diodorus, Timaeus and Phylarchus.? A revealing passage is 7.133, where 
the narrator declares that he ‘cannot say what misfortune happened to the 
Athenians’ because they had killed Persian envoys.?? It shows that he fully 
expects some punishment to have struck the men responsible but that he 
simply cannot put his finger on the exact events that fulfilled that function. 
In Sparta, he goes on to explain, the divine punishment struck the sons 
of two heralds who had been sent to Persia to pay with their lives for the 
Spartan transgression, but been pardoned by Xerxes; and this coincidence 
shows that it was indeed divine punishment (‘that it fell on the sons of the 


becomes good, wise and pious from experiencing on his own body the truth of Solon's 
words. 

28 Other examples of divine punishment: 1.105, 1.167, 2.120, 2.133, 3.128.5, 4.205, 5.85, 
6.72, 6.84.3, 6.91, 6.134—5 and 137, 6.139—40, 8.20, 8.105—6, 8.129, 9.64. 

29 See also 7.137. 

30 6 1168 tolor AO0nvaíotot tadta nomoa tods krjpokag ovvývee åveðćàntov yevéoðo, 
obk Éyo einai ti, mA Sti ooéov f| YOPN xai 1 róði £óquo0n. GAAG toto od 51a TabTHV trjv 
aitinv Soxéo yevéoOou: Hdt. 7.133. 
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men who had gone up to the king because of the wrath. . . makes it clear to 
me that it was a divine event because of the wrath’, tò 6& ovunsosiv ¿c TOG 
MASA TAV AVSPOv tovtov TOV àvapávtov TPdc pacu£a Sie tv LIVI, . . . 
SğAov àv pot St1 Oiov gyéveto tò npf|yua &x THC uńviog: 7.137). 

Sometimes divine destruction of human lives is rather less straight- 
forward than simple punishment. Occasionally, the gods seem to be 
upholding some sort of law, according to which there need to be equal 
amounts of good and bad fortune in the life of each human being. This 
seems to be the case with Polycrates, who famously tries to safeguard 
his good fortune by inflicting grief on himself by throwing away a pre- 
cious ring, only to get it back by a freak accident and then suffer death 
and crucifixion (3.39-43 and 3.120-5). Although Polycrates has certainly 
done enough to deserve divine punishment — killing and exiling his 
brothers, committing piracy (3.39) — the fact that the superhuman forces 
feel compelled to give him back his ring before punishing him points to 
some sort of balance to be upheld.?! A similar mechanism seems at work 
for Ameinocles, who is only mentioned once in the Histories, in order for 
the narrator to state that he paid for his sudden wealth by losing his child 
(GAX’ 6 uèv ThAAG 00K £ütuyéov eópruaot Léya TAOVOLOS &yéveto: TW Yap 
Tig Kai TODTOV &yapig GvU@OPT) Aong0oa zoat009póvoc: 7.190). At other 
times the actions of the divine forces seem incomprehensible,? such as at 
7.12—19, where divine dreams bully Xerxes into invading Greece against 
his better judgment, and 9.93—4, where ‘the gods’ for no apparent reason 
send wolves against their own sacred flocks and then punish the town 
of Apollonia for punishing the sleeping shepherd. These divine actions 
are never explained. The reader is left with the impression that human 
life is uncertain because it is the subject of incomprehensible and ulti- 
mately unknowable superhuman forces whose motives can at best be 
guessed at. 

Moreover, Herodotus' gods are a lot readier to deal out death and suf- 
fering than long life and happiness. Very few cases of divine rewards are 
mentioned in the Histories apart from that of Cleobis and Biton, who are 
rewarded for an extraordinary display of filial piety with the dubious gift 
of instant death (1.31.1—3), and that of Croesus, having his dire fate post- 


31 In this case the gods work through a human being, Oroetes. For a brilliant discus- 
sion of the function of the alternative explanations of his motives see Baragwanath (2008: 
96—100). For a perceptive discussion of the Polycrates story which focuses on Polycrates’ 
transgressions rather than divine jealousy see van der Veen (1996: 6-22). 

32 Shimron (1989) makes much of this and takes it to mean that Herodotus did not 
believe in oracles and miracles. I would still argue that we cannot know what Herodotus 
believed, but that his narrative shows repeated divine intervention, some of which happens 
to be incomprehensible by application of human logic. 
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poned for three years by Apollo (1.91.2—3).? Even in books 6-9, the nar- 
rative of the Persian invasions of Greece, the gods’ siding with the Greeks 
seems to have more to do with the impieties and cruelties committed by 
the Persians than with a desire to reward the Greeks for good behaviour.** 
The overall didactic lesson of the Histories, then, is not to feel too com- 
fortable in success and not to let good fortune go to your head. This is 
strikingly similar to the dominant moral lesson of Polybius’ Histories and 
one of the main lessons of Diodorus’ Bibliotheke. In the works of these 
two Hellenistic authors, the lesson is often delivered in the context of a 
victorious general deciding how to treat the defeated and/or his captives. 
Such situations are also found in Herodotus. The most famous is the one 
between the victorious Cyrus and his captive Croesus, where Cyrus first 
tries to burn Croesus alive, but is then intrigued by Croesus’ calling out 
the name ‘Solon’ and decides to put out the flames (1.86). That this is the 
right decision and the one a reader should emulate is not stated explic- 
itly, but signalled through various means. Firstly, the narrator expresses 
uncertainty about Cyrus’ motivation for burning Croesus and offers three 
different suggestions (sacrificial victim, votive offering or test of Croesus’ 
status with the gods: 1.86.2), demonstrating the strangeness and incompre- 
hensibility of the decision. In contrast, when Cyrus then changes his mind 
and decides to spare Croesus, his motivation is expressed with complete 
certainty; now the narrator understands his reasoning (1.86.6; see below). 
Secondly, typically of this world of divine dominance and human power- 
lessness, it is, in fact, not Cyrus who spares Croesus in the end, but Apollo, 
who makes it rain to put out the fire that has become too strong for human 
beings to control. This act of divine intervention makes Cyrus — and with 
him the reader — realise that ‘Croesus was dear to the gods and a good 
man’, and, by implication, that it was wrong to maltreat him (1.87.2).?? It 
is instructive to compare Cyrus’ reasons for not burning Croesus with the 
moralising statements we have seen in Hellenistic historiography: 


Kai tov Küpov åkovcavta tæv épumvéov và Kpoioog eine, petayvovta te Kai 
EWOOAVTA STL kai atc üvOpomnog &ov GAXOV üvOponov, yevópevov EMVLTOD 
evdatovin ook EAdoow, GOvta nupi did0in, tpóc TE toDtotot ÕEÍCAVTA tr|v 
tiow Kai émtreGpevov wc ovdév ein TOV Ev àvOpómnoii àoogoAéoc £yov, 
Kedevetv opevvóvou TH TAYiOTHV TO KALOLEVOV TDP Kai KaTtaBIBaCEew Kpoicóv 
te Kai TODS età Kpotoov. 


When Cyrus had heard the explanation that Croesus gave, he changed his 
mind and realised that he himself was a human being and was about to burn 


33 Other divine rewards: 2.141 (divine help is sent in the form of an army of mice), 2.181 
(prayer to Aphrodite is answered). 

34 Impieties and cruelties of the Persians: 7.32—3, 7.39, 7.53, 8.32—3, 8.35—9, 8.53. 

35 The same points about this scene are made in more detail in Hau (2008: 123-5). 
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alive another human being, who had been his equal in good fortune. And 
fearing the punishment for this action and considering that nothing is safe 
in human life, he ordered the burning fire put out as quickly as possible and 
told both Croesus and those with him to come down. (Hdt. 1.86.6) 


The stress on being human, as opposed to divine, is recognisable from 
Diodoran moralising on human ability/inability to handle good fortune, 
as are the idea that mistreating someone in one’s power may well bring 
down (divine) punishment (tíos in Herodotus, tywwpia in Diodorus), 
and the stress on the shared humanity of the victim and the perpeprator, 
signalled here by ‘who had been his equal in good fortune’, yevópevov 
éMvtod evddaimovin obk éAdoow. The uncertainty of human life and the 
risk that the victor may one day end up in the same situation as his captive, 
which are both also implied by this expression, are topoi in Polybius. 
Herodotus’ techniques to bring this message across are more subtle than 
those employed by the two Hellenistic historiographers, but the message is 
fundamentally the same.*° 

Apart from arrogant and immoderate behaviour in good fortune, 
Herodotean readers are taught to avoid impiety and cruelty. These two 
vices are often displayed together, most magnificently by Cambyses, son of 
Cyrus the Great. In the course of thirteen chapters he burns down a temple 
of Zeus and pushes his men so hard on a poorly planned desert crossing 
that they descend into cannibalism (3.25), kills Egyptian officials (3.28), 
whips Egyptian priests and tries to kill the sacred Apis bull (3.29), assassi- 
nates his own brother (3.30) and kills his sister-wife in anger (3.32), shoots 
dead a young boy to prove his sanity, buries prominent Persians alive (3.35) 
and makes fun of a cult statue of Hephaestus (3.37). During this narrative, 
Cambyses’ madness is repeatedly stressed (€upoviys: 3.25.2; DLOMApYOTEpPOs: 
3.29.1; OD MPEVIPNS: 3.30.1 and 3.35.4 éSeudvn: 3.33.1 and 3.34.1) and his 
actions are labelled ‘crimes’ (å&ðiknua: 3.30.1) and ‘evil deeds’ (tOv KaKav: 
3.31.1). The narrative is rounded off with a moralising digression, which 
states that ridiculing religious and other customs is a sign of madness 
(3.38).°” When Cambyses dies in 3.64-6, the statement that his self-inflicted 
wound is said to be in “exactly the same place where he had previously 
struck Apis the Egyptian god’ implies that his death is brought about by 
divine forces as punishment for his actions, but the connection is never 
made explicitly. This is typical of Herodotus’ moralising: characters who 


36 A similar moral of moderation in victory is propounded by 9.78—9, where Pausanias 
refuses to maltreat Mardonius’ dead body after his victory at Plataea, although here the 
contrast is between Greeks and barbarians rather than between human beings and immortal 
gods. 

37 navtayň Ov por Aa éoti Sti éudvyn ueyüXog ó KapPvdons od yàp àv ipoio( te Kai 
vopaiolol émexsipnos KATAYEAĞV: 3.38.1. 
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commit impiety in the Histories tend to come to grief, but the connection 
between the crime and the punishment is made clear at most through juxta- 
position of action and result, as, for instance, in the narrative of Miltiades, 
who is injured in the attempt to plunder a sanctuary and later dies from 
gangrene.?? Interestingly, cruelty can also be interpreted as impiety, as in 
the fate of Pheretime, who has taken an exaggerated revenge on her son’s 
murderers (thus also transgressing the bounds of reciprocity) and is eaten 
alive by worms ‘as if the gods are displeased by [lit. jealous at] too strong 
vengeance by human beings’ (a> &pa avOpamotot ai Ainv ioyopai tuopi 
npóc Vedv ExipBovor yivovtat: 7.205). The impious deed does not have to be 
as spectacular as this, though: people who ignore oracles and bad omens, or 
misinterpret them, also fail in their projects and often come to sticky ends.?? 

Correspondingly, piety is an important virtue in the Histories. Characters 
who follow the — correctly understood — advice of oracles fare well (3.155, 
5.1, 5.114), and Pausanias' steadfast waiting for favourable omens at the 
Battle of Plataea seems to earn the Greeks the support of the gods (9.61—2). 
Piety as recommended by Herodotus is not as straightforward as the piety 
propounded by Diodorus, however. It is complicated by the fact that the 
Herodotean gods can use trickery to get what they want, and that some 
clever human beings are occasionally able to manipulate the divine forces. 
Thus, the Cymeans ask the oracle at Branchidae what they should do about 
a suppliant who is putting them in danger. The oracle tells them to give him 
up. Suspicious of this answer, the Cymean Aristodicus goes to the oracle 
and manages to trick it into revealing its true intention: it gave them bad 
advice in order to bring them to destruction because they were even asking 
what to do with a suppliant. The Cymeans then hand over the hapless sup- 
pliant to a third party and avoid disaster (1.158—9). Similarly, King Sabacus 
of Egypt dreams that he should cut all the priests in half, but he believes that 
the dream has been sent in order to drive him to sacrilege, which the gods 
could then punish, so instead of obeying it he leaves Egypt and goes into 
exile, apparently avoiding the catastrophe (2.139). Aristodicus and Sabacus 
are thus rewarded for their sagacity by averting the looming disaster, and 
the narrative seems to encourage the reader to admire them." Apparently, 
blind obedience to the gods is not always the same as true piety. 


38 That makes Cambyses (3.64—6), Miltiades (6.134—5) and Cleomenes (6.72—86) three 
Herodotean characters who die of wounds received in odd ways as a consequence of commit- 
ting impiety. Other characters commit impious deeds and suffer, either in the same episode 
or later: 1.105, 1.183.10, 5.42, 6.66, 6.91—2.1, 6.96, 6.101.3. 

39 E.g. 1.55—6, 5.42, 6.76. Croesus’ testing of the famous oracles is another instance of 
impiety (1.46—8). 

40 Another example of clever human beings tricking the divine or getting away with 
reinterpretations of its will are the Athenians and Themistocles (7.139.6—143). 
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Alongside the unfathomable divine powers, another force rules the 
Herodotean world, more human, but no less powerful: the force of reci- 
procity.*! In its simplest form reciprocity means returning good for good 
and evil for evil (not necessarily proportionately), and in this form it is 
seen repeatedly in the Histories: from the tit-for-tat of the girl abductions 
in 1.1-4, via Darius’ Greek campaign occasioned by Atossa’s promise to 
the doctor who cured her breast cancer (3.133—4), to the proleptic state- 
ment about how the Spartans would later leave Decelea alone during the 
Peloponnesian War because the Deceleans had helped the Tyndaridae in 
mythical times (9.73), far-reaching political decisions in the Histories are 
made on the basis of personal or national reciprocity.? On a smaller scale, 
characters in Herodotus' world are generally punished for their evil deeds 
and often repaid or even rewarded for their good ones by their fellow- 
human beings.? When reciprocity is breached, this earns harsh words from 
the narrator.* The relationship between kings and their subjects is proba- 
bly also to be considered on this model: kings who treat their subjects well 
win loyalty and posthumous fame;* those who mistreat their subjects are 
deposed or at least defamed.** This is not quite the iron law of power being 
secured by mild treatment of the ruled that we saw in Diodorus, but it is 
not a million miles away from it. 

Beside the divine and reciprocity, a third force plays a part in the 
Herodotean universe, namely the mechanism that leads from wealth and/ 
or possession of a fertile land to luxurious living and from there to degen- 
eration, softness and cowardice." We meet it already in the Croesus story, 
where Croesus after his capture saves the Lydians from enslavement by 
turning them from a constant threat to their new Persian masters into a 
docile and unwarlike people by forcing them to wear luxurious cloth- 
ing and spend their time playing music (1.155—7). In the narrative of the 
Persian Wars, the mechanism takes on explanatory force, as a moralising 
vignette presenting the exiled Spartan king Demaratus in conversation with 


41 Reciprocity in Herodotus has often been discussed; see e.g. Gould (1991) and Braund 
(1998) with references to earlier scholarship. 

42. Other examples are 3.1, 3.49, 4.152, 5.82—9, 5.99, 5.102 and 105, 6.108. 

43 Human punishment: 2.100, 2.151—2, 3.49, 3.118—19, 4.202 and 4.205, 5.82—9, 5.102, 
8.90, 8.105-6; human rewards/repayments: 1.42, 3.129—32, 3.139—41, 4.152, 5.90, 6.108, 
7.181. 

44 See e.g. 3.120.1 (Oroetes committed a terrible crime by murdering Polycrates although 
he did not know him) and 6.87.1 (despite the fact that the Aeginetans still have not paid for 
a wrong they have done to Athens, they feel they are the injured party). 

45 See e.g. 2.129 and 133, 2.161—2 and 169, 3.89.3. 

46 See e.g. 1.130.1, 2.124 and 128. 

47 This pattern and its significant variations have been discussed by, among others, 
Flory (1987: 81-118), Hartog (1988), Gould (1989: 86-109) and Pelling (1997). Thomas 
(2000: 28—74) connects it with the environmental determinism of the Hippocratics. 
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Xerxes sets out a clear connection between Greek, and especially Spartan, 
poverty, freedom and courage in contrast with the luxury, slavery and cow- 
ardice of the Persians, thus offering a moralistic model for understanding 
the ultimate Greek victory (7.100-5). This causal connection is reinforced 
in the final chapter of the work, where, in an analeptic digression, Cyrus 
the Great advises his contemporary Persians against giving up their rugged 
lifestyle for a life in luxury. Combined with the reader's knowledge, largely 
from the Histories itself, of the luxurious lifestyle enjoyed by fifth-century 
Persians and the fact that they lost the war, this ending carries both great 
irony and great explanatory force. The fact that some important Persians 
(and Greeks) in the Histories subvert the stereotype compels a reader to 
engage actively in the narrative and ask himself at any given point whether 
environmental determinism is at work or not. Thus it is not an easy, 
catch-all causal explanation, but one moral-didactic strand among several. 
Nevertheless, it is striking that itis a moral message which continues to live 
on in Hellenistic historiography as late as Posidonius. 

There are no digressions in the Histories condemning any particu- 
lar inter-human vice in a way parallel to the digression on impiety and 
mocking of religion we saw above. Cruelty is a staple feature of the behav- 
iour of kings and tyrants of all nationalities, often emphasised by evalua- 
tive phraseology and not rarely punished by either divine or human forces 
(or a combination of the two: 8.106.4), but never discussed at length.” 
Actions born out of greed occasionally earn a negative epithet or are pre- 
sented negatively through moralising vignettes or internal evaluation,” but 
do not occupy much thematic space. Likewise, inter-human virtues do not 
hold a big place in the Histories. Justice?! and courage? are praised occa- 
sionally and are sometimes shown to lead to advantages. The reader can be 
in no doubt that these are virtues to strive for, and cruelty and greed vices 
to avoid, but their scattered appearances means that they simply cannot 
occupy the same amount of thematic space as the overarching message of 
humility in the face of the uncertainty of human life. 

So, in terms of action-directing advice, what lessons might a reader learn 
from the Histories? In terms of positive recommendations of actions, the 
moral is vague and not foolproof: towards other human beings, one should 
return kindness for kindness and hurt for hurt; towards the gods, one 


48 Pelling (1997). 

49 Moralising on cruelty in Herodotus: 2.119, 3.34.1, 3.147.2 and 149, 6.31—2, 6.91—2.1, 
6.101.3, 6.138, 7.39, 8.106.4, 8.116.1. 

5o Moralising on greed in Herodotus: 1.187, 2.126, 3.21, 5.51, 6.86, 8.112. 

51 Moralising on justice in Herodotus: 1.96-8, 2.129 and 133, 4.106, 7.164. 

52 Moralising on courage in Herodotus: 4.11, 5.119, 5.124.1, 7.100-5, 7.107, 7.135, 
7.139, 7.153.4, 7.208—12, 7.229, 7.231, 8.92, 9.37, 9.71. 
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should show piety by performing the correct sacrifices and consulting the 
oracles about important decisions — but apparently one has to be careful 
about the types of questions asked, and if the answer seems unethical, one 
may well be better off not following the advice. The message is clearer 
on what actions to avoid: impiety towards the gods along with cruelty, 
greed and dependence on luxury in the human sphere; but above all one 
should avoid arrogance and complacent overconfidence when things go 
well. Keeping a humble and moderate state of mind should help one to 
treat mortals and immortals alike with the respect they deserve and is also 
the best guard against the uncertainty of life. Because the ways of the super- 
human powers that rule the world are ultimately unknowable by human 
beings, the risk of superhumanly imposed disaster can never be nullified, 
but it can be reduced if one stays moderate in all things. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


We can conclude that Herodotus does indeed moralise. We see forerunners 
of the Hellenistic techniques of guiding and digressive moralising as well 
as of the more subtle types of evaluative phrasing, vignettes, speeches and 
internal evaluation. Over and above these types of moralising, we have 
seen that Herodotus conveys a moral message by the forceful means of 
patterning and repetition. It is this macro-level moralising that gives the 
Histories its structure and makes it feel like a coherent whole despite the 
multiplicity of stories and characters. Without it, the Histories would be 
not just unintelligible, but meaningless. Immerwahr, in his famous study of 
the structure of Herodotus’ Histories, once stated that ‘the study of struc- 
ture has the effect of isolating the purely historiographical aspects of the 
work, together with their philosophical foundations . . . it is significant that 
moral, religious, and anthropological ideas appear chiefly in the internal 
structure of individual logoi, whose external structure reveals the pattern 
of history"? I would argue that such a separation is impossible: the struc- 
tural patterns which Immerwahr identify as ‘purely historiographical are, 
in fact, moral. The fact that morality is used in a causal manner to explain 
historical events such as the rise and fall of kings shows that Herodotus 
is writing Moral History, not, say, Economic History, or Environmental 
History. Moral didacticism forms the backbone of the work. 

It is not only many of the moralising techniques that are recognisable 
from Hellenistic historiography; most of the moral lessons are too: every 
work of history we have looked at so far condemns cruelty, impiety and 
greed and points to a correlation between the way a ruler treats his subjects 


53 Immerwahr (1966: 308). 
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and the success of his rule. The overarching message of Herodotus, that 
one should stay humble in success, is also a prominent message in Polybius 
and Diodorus. There are two important differences, though, between the 
moral messages of the Hellenistic historiographers and those of Herodotus. 
Firstly, Herodotus’ message is much more ambiguous: for every clear- 
cut message (‘one should obey the gods’, ‘greed is bad’) there seems to 
be a counter-message (‘but sometimes the gods are trying to mislead 
you’, ‘sometimes people get away with it’), even if less strong. Things in 
Herodotus are never clear-cut, and this leads to the second important dif- 
ference: Herodotus’ advice on how to behave in the world is necessarily 
vague. The Histories is not a handbook, for statesmen or anyone else; it 
shows how the world works (according to Herodotus) and tries to endow 
its reader with the mind-set necessary in order to cope with it. 


5. Thucydides 


Thucydides is generally considered the paragon of an amoral historiogra- 
pher. Even if most scholars (classicists, at least, if not historians) nowadays 
agree that his History is not an ideal, objective account of events ‘just as 
they happened’, few are happy to talk about ‘moralising’ or even moral 
didacticism in the work.! Rather than moralising, it is common to look for 
Thucydides’ political views, psychological insights, political theory or per- 
sonal opinions, which are assumed to be more or less hidden in the text.” I 
would argue that, like other Greek historiographers before and after him, 
Thucydides did not distinguish between moral and political opinions, or 
between moral and practical didacticism. In this chapter, we shall search 
Thucydides’ History, first for the types of moralising we have seen in 
Polybius and Diodorus, then for other ways of teaching moral lessons, and 
finally we shall ask what those moral lessons might be. At the end, I hope it 
will be clear that Thucydides is not a lone non-moralising historiographer, 
but that there are features of his moral didacticism that set him apart from 
his predecessor and successors. 


I The notable exception is Cornford (1907), who, breaking with the positivist concep- 
tion of Thucydides, suggested that his History was a prose tragedy, the main character of 
which was Athens, and the theme of which was divine punishment of hybris provoked by 
unexpected good fortune. Another exception is Moles, who in his brilliant 1993 article states 
that “Thucydides would have been astonished by modern claims that he was not a moralist’ 
(1993: 114). Rutherford (1994) argues that Thucydides! work is didactic, but intellectually, 
not morally. Hornblower (1987: 133) argues that Thucydides was almost alone among 
ancient historians in that he did not moralise. However, Hornblower later qualifies this view 
(1987: 184-92) and argues that Thucydides is not a morally neutral, or amoral, writer, but 
simply generally hides his own point of view from his readers. 

2 See e.g. de Romilly (1963), Finley (1940, 1947), Hunter (1973), Macleod (1983), 
Connor (1984), Hornblower (1987, 1991, 1994, 1996), Orwin (1994), Rutherford (1994), 
Crane (1998), Rood (1998), Kallet (2001), Stahl (2003). 
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PREFACE 


The introduction to Thucydides’ History is deliberately structured on the 
same framework as the introduction to Herodotus’ Histories: a brief proem 
presenting the author and his work (1.1) followed by a quick overview 
of ancient/mythological history (the Archaeologia, 1.2—19), followed by a 
second first-person statement setting out part of his methodology (1.21-2).? 

An important purpose of the proem is to distinguish his work from 
that of Herodotus, without ever mentioning the latter’s name: the war 
(not even the account of it, but the actual war) is ‘written’ (ovvéypaye: 
1.1.1) rather than ‘a presentation’ (&m06e&1c), and the fact that the author 
himself lived through the war and experienced it is emphasised, whereas 
Thucydides insists that it is ‘impossible’ (&60vata: 1.1.3) to find reliable 
information to do what Herodotus did, namely write about earlier time 
periods.* Moreover, Thucydides’ topic is the ‘greatest disturbance there 
has ever been for the Greeks and a part of the barbarians’ (toig “EAAnotw 
Kai pépet twi TOV Bappópov: 1.1.2), these latter surely being mentioned 
exclusively for the benefit of readers who might think that Herodotus’ 
topic was greater in geographical scope, at least, if not in importance? We 
shall soon see that Thucydides and Herodotus have more in common than 
Thucydides is letting on. 

In the methodology chapters, this superiority to Herodotus, and others, 
is reiterated: the account offered in the Archaeologia is more reliable 
than the accounts of the poets, who exaggerate, and of the prose writers, 
who are more interested in entertainment than in truth, whose sources 
cannot be checked, and who deal with a time that is more or less myth- 
ological (1.21.1). Then the greatness of the topic is repeated (1.21.2), 
before Thucydides offers some notoriously ambiguous information about 
his practice of reporting speeches (1.22.1). Returning to the difference 
between his approach and Herodotus', Thucydides then claims not to have 
written down simply what he heard from ‘any random passer-by’ ($k tod 


3 The similarity to the structure of Herodotus’ prefaces has also been discussed by 
Woodman (1988: 6—7), Moles (1993) and Stadter (2012). Thucydides’ ‘second preface’ at 
5.26—7, where he explains his decision to continue the work after the Peace of Nicias, is not 
concerned with the purpose of the History. 

4 Tà yàp Tp atOv Kai TH ETL naAaí(tepa CAPA pv eopeiv 51 ypóvou zAf(0oc àó0vota 
Tiv, &k 88 TeKLNpi@v Ov &ri pakpótatov okonoóviti LOL moteo EvpPaiver où LEydAa voita 
yevéc0ot OŬTE KATH TOÙG TOAELOUG OŬTE ÈG TH GAANA: 1.1.3. 

5 There is much scholarship on the relationship between Thucydides and Herodotus; 
see, for instance, the papers in Foster and Lateiner (2012). For an exploration of links 
between their prefaces see Moles (1993). 

6 ovTE Wc Aoyoypáqoi GuvéOgcov Eni TO TPOGAYWYOTEPOV TH àkpoáosv i] GANVEoTEpoOV, övta 
ÅVEGÉAEYKTA Kai Th MOAAG DIO xpóvov atv diotws Emi TO LODE EKVEVIKN KOTO: 1.21.1. 
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NAPATVYOVTOG zuvOavónevoc: 1.22.2) or however he himself thought it had 
happened (ac &poi €60KEt: 1.22.2), but to have constructed his account on 
the basis of a comparison of eyewitness accounts (1.22.3). Next, Thucydides 
offers a statement about the purpose of his work: 


6601 68 BovAnjoovtat TOV TE YEVOLEVOV TO cao OKOTETV xai TOV LEAAOVTOV 
notè ADPIC KATH TO AVOPARIVOV TOLODTOV Kai TApATANGiov ÉoscOat, opéMua 
Kpivew abt apKobvtas ÉGet. ktňuá TE &g aisi pid Xov T] åyóvioua ¿s TO 
na poypfiua àkoóstv Goyketrat. 


It will be enough for me if it [my work] will be judged useful by those who 
will want to examine with perfect clarity both the events of the past and 
those of the same and similar kinds which will happen again at some point 
in the future according to the human condition. It exists as a valuable object 
for all time rather than as a competition piece for immediate consumption. 
(Thuc. 1.22.4) 


Here, for the first time in extant Western historiography, the purposes of 
memorial and didacticism are explicitly connected: the History is going 
to be useful for those who want to understand both the past (memorial) 
and the future, that is, their own present (didacticism). This is what will 
give the work its value and make it last forevermore. It is impossible to see 
exactly how Thucydides expected events of the past to repeat themselves,’ 
but there can be no doubt that a certain level of similarity is the premise 
on which his didacticism (like any historical didacticism) is based. More 
importantly for our purposes, it is not clear that Thucydides is talking 
about moral didacticism, or, indeed, didacticism with any other purpose 
than a purely intellectual one. To find out in what exact way he intended 
his work to be useful we must wait until we have followed his narrative 
further. 


MORALISING TECHNIQUES 


Despite Thucydides’ reputation as a non-moralising historiographer, many 
of the types of moralising encountered in Polybius and Diodorus can also 
be found in his History. The one he most commonly uses is even the most 
explicit type, namely digressive moralising. Some of his moralising digres- 
sions are well known, but are usually discussed under different names; for 
instance, 2.65, the obituary of Pericles, which is a key passage for anyone 


7 This is an issue that has caused intense scholarly debate and many creative interpre- 
tations of Thucydides’ words by historians uncomfortable with the idea that history can ever 
repeat itself or that their great predecessor might have believed that it did. See e.g. Gomme 
(1945: ad loc.). See Hornblower (1991: ad loc.) for references to scholars who accept the idea 
of repetition. 
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analysing Thucydides’ political views or attitude to Athens. The passage 
does, however, carry a moral message, along with a practical/political one: 
good leaders are authoritative, intelligent and incorruptible (16 te &€topatt 
Kai TH yvóun YPNUATOV TE Sta~AVas àóopótatoc yevóuevoc: 2.65.8) and 
do not abuse their power (p11) kvópievog & où npoonkóvtov TV SdVaLLV 
MPOG NOOVIV tv 2.65.8). They lead the state moderately and safely (uetpíog 
Kai GOMAAMs: 2.65.5) with a strong hand (2.65.10). Bad leaders, on the 
other hand, want power for selfish reasons and care more about their own 
interests than about those of their city (2.65.10—12). This message is little 
different from Polybius! moral-didactic messages about good leadership. 
We shall return to this comparison below; for now it is enough to note 
that the Thucydidean passage is, in fact, moralising. Other moralising 
digressions in the History are 3.82.1—2, on how war as a ‘brutal teacher’ 
(Biaos 616&oKaXoc: 3.82.2) de-civilises human beings (see below, p. 212); 
4.65.4, which establishes Athenian success-induced overconfidence as the 
cause of their actions; 6.54.2—7, arguing that Pisistratid tyranny was not 
an evil; 8.24.4-5, which takes Chios as an exception to the rule that most 
people(s) become overconfident in their good fortune; and 8.89.3, on how 
self-seeking and individual lust for power are the weakness of every oligar- 
chy. These digressions can, indeed, be used to analyse Thucydides' political 
views or ‘own opinion’ about various matters, but they can also be read as 
morally instructive. 

Thucydides also employs most of the other types of Hellenistic moral- 
ising, if only occasionally. His brief obituary of Nicias (7.86.5; see below, 
p. 212) is a clear example of a moralising conclusion; most of the narrative 
of the civil war in Corcyra is an instance of evaluative phrasing (3.82.3— 
83);° the attribution of Heraclea in Trachis’ lack of success to the harshness 
of its Spartan governors (3.93.2) shows correlation between conduct and 
result; and the vivid description of Athenian despair as they retreat from 
Syracuse (7.75.7) can be read as moralising through pathos, with the added 
finesse of punishment that mirrors the crime (see below, p. 203). 

One type of moralising employed sparingly by Polybius and Diodorus is 
used much more extensively by Thucydides, namely speeches. Interpreting 
speeches in Thucydides, however, is trickier than in Polybius and Diodorus.? 
No speech is ever endorsed by the narrator, no speaking character except 
for Pericles is set up as a straightforward moral authority (see below, 
p. 213), and no speech completely echoes explicit narratorial moralising. 
The task is not impossible, however. By comparing a speech with the 


8 3.84 is probably spurious; see Hornblower (1991: ad loc.). 

9 How to interpret Thucydides’ speeches has been one of the burning questions of 
scholarship on this author for more than a century. For good discussions with references to 
previous scholarship see ‘Speeches’ in Hornblower (1987), Garrity (1998) and Pelling (2009). 
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narrative surrounding it in order to judge its view of past events and pre- 
dictions of future events against the narratorial presentation of both, the 
reader can usually get an idea of how to respond to the speech. Sometimes 
additional guidance is given in the shape of evaluative epithets attached to 
the speaker (Cleon: 3.56.6)!? or to the issues discussed (npãyua G0 óKotov: 
3.49.4), or the response to the speech (6.24), or by the speech being left 
unopposed (4.17—20, 4.59-64). We shall discuss one of the last type in more 
detail below. 

Many speeches and speech-pairs are, however, left without a moral 
steer from the narrator. These instances often function as presentations 
of moral dilemmas. An example is the pair of speeches delivered by the 
Corcyraeans and Corinthians in Athens before the outbreak of the war. 
The Corcyraean speech argues that the Athenians should form an alli- 
ance with them despite the fact that they have no grounds for gratitude 
or friendship, on the grounds that they will help Athens in the future 
(1.32-6). The Corinthians argue that the Athenians should support them 
because the Corcyraeans have broken the traditional bonds of obligation 
towards their mother-city out of arrogance induced by their great wealth, 
because a treaty of non-interference exists between Corinth and Athens, 
and because the Athenians owe the Corinthians a favour (1.37—43). It is for 
the reader to make up his mind about the situation: should the Athenians 
honour reciprocity and traditional ties, or secure allies for the war they 
think will come? Thucydides provides the problem, not the solution, and 
he does not add any words of evaluation to the Athenian decision, on 
the grounds of self-interest, to back Corcyra (1.44.2). Such a technique 
is not usually labelled ‘moralising’, but it is an effective way of present- 
ing a moral dilemma to readers, who are encouraged to make up their 
own minds, perhaps influenced by the subsequent narrative of how the 
Athenians’ siding with Corcyra becomes a catalyst for the Peloponnesian 
War. In this way the technique is didactic. Thucydides could have told the 
story without the two speeches, and without telling the reader the reason 
for the Athenians’ decision; the fact that he includes this information forces 
the reader to consider the basis for Athenian decision-making and, by 
extension, political and personal decision-making more generally, and its 
possible implications. This technique contrasts sharply with Polybius and 
Diodorus’ general practice of telling the reader exactly how to evaluate 
most actions and events, although Polybius’ juxtaposition of the four dif- 
frent Greek views on the destruction of Carthage is similar (Polyb. 36.9; 


ro KAéov 6 KAeotvétov, domep kai tiv npotápav évevikr|ket Hote UTOKTEWAL, OV koi ÈG tà 
Aa Biatotatos TOV NOMTOV TH TE SHU zapà nord Ev TH TOTE TIAVaTATOG, TapEAVOV avı 
ÉAeye toráðe: Thuc. 3.36.6. 
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see above, p. 37). It is not uniquely Thucydidean, as we shall see in our dis- 
cussion of Xenophon in Chapter 6. A more extreme version of letting the 
reader draw his own conclusions from a presentation of a moral dilemma 
is the Melian Dialogue. This passage is unique in Greek historiography for 
being a dramatic dialogue written out in lines as if for delivery, and without 
the scene-setting and visual details that would make it into a vignette. We 
shall return to the function of this dialogue below. 

This implicit way of getting the reader to think about moral questions 
is symptomatic of most of Thucydides’ moral didacticism. A favourite 
method, not used by Polybius or Diodorus, is juxtaposition of information, 
as in the narratorial conclusion to the Spartan destruction of Plataea: 


Kai tà èv Kota WAdtowav éter tpíto Kai £vevnkootà ne AO0nvaíov 
čúuuayor EYEVOVTO obroc ETEAEDTIOEV. 


And so Plataea perished in this way in the ninety-third year after she became 
the ally of Athens. (Thuc. 3.68.5) 


The information about the length of the Plataea—Athens alliance is not 
there for chronographic reasons; Thucydides has already introduced his 
system of counting years from the beginning of the war and uses this to 
help the reader keep track of the timeframe. The information about the 
ninety-three years is there to alert the reader to the enormous failings of 
Athens as an ally, in that they did not come to the help of the Plataeans 
at any point during their ordeal and in the end let them be annihilated by 
their common enemy. It makes the reader think about the obligations of 
allies and the destructive force of ruthless self-centredness. Likewise these 
two narratorial remarks which frame the narrative of the savage civil war 
in Corcyra: 


Tipépag TE ENTA, üc åpıkóuevoç ó Eopupéóov tais $Grkovta vavo TApEeLEtvE, 
Kepkupoiot opd@v aùtõv to0c &y0poog 6okobvtag sivat &póvgvov. 


During the seven days that Eurymedon stayed there after arriving with his 
sixty ships, the Corcyraeans continued to massacre those of their own cit- 
izens whom they considered to be their enemies. (Thuc. 3.81.4; translation 
modified from Warner) 


oi uev oov Kath tv nóv Kepkupaioi toiadtaic Ópyoig toic npitoig &g 
GAANAOUS £yprjioavto, Kai ó Eùpvućðov Kai oi AOrvoiot ànénàsvoav tais 
vavotv: 


And so, throughout the city the Corcyraeans used such violent passion 
against each other for the first time, and Eurymedon and the Athenians 
sailed away with their ships. (Thuc. 3.85.1) 
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The juxtaposition of the information about the Athenian general 
Eurymedon and his sixty ships with references to the savageness of the 
civil war is as good as a moralising conclusion saying ‘the Athenians had 
the power to stop the Corcyraeans massacring each other, and yet they 
did nothing’. The difference between Thucydidean narratorial conclusions 
and those encountered in Polybius and Diodorus is that the former lets the 
reader draw that inference for himself. Twentieth- and twenty-first-century 
readers like this. We dislike being told what to think and prefer to feel that 
we have detected the author’s hidden meaning in the text. In fact, however, 
the meaning is not very well hidden: Thucydides meant the reader to get 
it. Throughout his History he repeatedly and deliberately juxtaposes bits 
of information to make the reader think about the moral implications of 
what he is reading. This may not be moralising in the traditional sense of 
that word, but when read in the light of Thucydides’ claim for the eternal 
usefulness of his text, as ‘similar kinds [of events] will happen again at 
some point in the future according to the human condition’ (1.22.4, quoted 
above), it is moral didacticism. 

A type of moralising unique to Thucydides is the abstract, or general- 
ised, summary of events. An abstract summary is a narrative that narrates 
not individual events, but rather types of events or general trends. The 
two extended examples in the History are the narrative of the effects on 
Athenian society of the plague (2.51.4—53) and the narrative of the effect on 
general behaviour and linguistic usage of the civil war in Corcyra (3.82.3— 
83 [84 is probably spurious]). These abstract summaries do not just use 
evaluative phrasing, but actually have moral issues as their main focus: the 
chapters of the plague narrative discuss the problem of people not daring 
to care for the sick for fear of contagion (2.51.4), the disregard of law and 
customs (2.52) and the complete breakdown of society (2.53); the Corcyra 
chapters focus on how morality and semantics alike change under the 
stress of civil war. This is not so much historiographical moralising as pure 
moral history: morality is the prime focus, and the author's interest is in 
the history of morality, and not from a neutral standpoint: when reading 
these chapters there can be no doubt that Thucydides deplores the erosion 
of traditional morality" to be replaced by this dog-eats-dog mentality. We 
shall return to this below. 

Arching above all of these instances of micro-level moralising, 
Thucydides also imparts a moral message by means of the macro-level 
structure of his work. If one turns to Thucydides’ History immediately after 
reading Herodotus’ Histories, the narrative from book 1 to book 7 seems 


II See particularly 3.83.1. This passage is the point of departure for the insightful dis- 
cussion of Crane (1998). 
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to follow the Herodotean pattern of success-overconfidence-disaster: The 
Athenians, whose rise to power and success is detailed early on in the 
Pentecontaétia (1.89-117), become increasingly arrogant and overconfi- 
dent throughout the narrative and ultimately suffer complete disaster in 
Sicily.? 

We do not have the space here to trace every step of the Athenians from 
successful and confident to monstrously arrogant and overconfident, but 
key moments are: the first speech of any Athenian in the work (1.73-8), in 
which they are confident, but still try to dissuade the Spartans from war; 
the Mytilene Debate (3.36—50), which is our first extended encounter with 
their nasty side; their refusal of the Spartan peace offer after their initial 
successes in Pylos (4.17—21), which is generally recognised as a turning 
point in the narrative; their exiling of the generals who did not conquer 
all of Sicily on the first expedition there (4.65.4), a decision which the nar- 
rator in his own voice puts down to overconfidence induced by success; 
the Melian Dialogue (5.84—111; see below); and finally the extravagant 
and overconfident send-off of the fatal expedition to Sicily (6.31—2). The 
disaster follows in book 7. Book 8 seems to constitute a new beginning, 
but it is impossible to know where Thucydides would have taken it, had he 
completed the work. 

This is moralising by means of the repetition of a recognised pattern, 
but the Thucydidean manifestation of the pattern is intertextual: it is based 
on a template found in Herodotus’ Histories. The intertextuality works 
because Thucydides references Herodotus repeatedly, although implicitly, 
in his prefaces, as we have seen above, and because he shows, by including 
the Pentecontaétia to bridge the chronological gap, that he considers his 
work a continuation of, as well as an improvement on, Herodotus’. Even 
a fifth-century reader not au fait with Herodotus would, however, have 
been likely to pick up the message: as Cornford demonstrated long ago, 
the Athenian trajectory follows a pattern recognisable from fifth-century 
tragedy, which also had a strong presence in lyric poetry.’ The highlighting 


12 The History has often been read as a story of the deserved fall of Athens; see e.g. 
Cornford (1907), de Romilly (1963) (who ascribes the downfall to imperialistic ambi- 
tion and hybris), Hunter (1973: passim, but esp. 134-5 n. 13), Rawlings (1981), Macleod 
(1983a), Connor (1984), Hornblower (1987: 172-3) (focusing on pleonexia, not overconfi- 
dence), Rood (1998) and Kallet (2001). None of these scholars, however, talk of the theme as 
moral-didactic in nature. 

13 aitia 5° Hv | napa Adyov t&v nÀeÓóvov sònpayia abtoic onotiÜzioa ioyòv Tig éAmidoc: 
Thuc. 4.65.4. 

14 Iam, however, extremely tempted by the brilliant hypothesis of Rawlings (1981) that 
the History was meant to end with an ‘Athenian Dialogue’ mirroring the Melian Dialogue. 

15 Cornford (1907). The theme of the inconstancy of human fortune and the dangers of 
becoming complacent when successful has been explored briefly across ancient Greek genres 
by Cairns (2014). 
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of Athenian overconfidence by the Spartan speaker at 4.17—0 and again 
by the narrator in 4.65.4 would have set alarm bells ringing in the mind of 
any ancient Greek. 


MORAL LESSONS 


The moral lessons of Thucydides are as complex as those of Herodotus. In 
the following, we shall try to unpick what he may have intended a reader 
to learn from his History. 


How the World Works: Uncertainty and Misinterpretations 


One overall lesson of the History, as we have already seen, is that success 
tends to lead to overconfidence, which leads to disaster. The first stage, 
that success leads to overconfidence, is expressed as a general truth in a 
digression at 8.24.4—5, which begins with the statement that ‘the Chians 
are the only people apart from the Spartans of whom I know who have 
been successful and moderate at the same time’ (Xiot yàp póvoi Età 
Aaxeóoptovtouc dv &yà rjo06unv qoóoióvnoáv te Gua Kai £coopóvnoav). 
However, the whole chain reaction is most clearly expressed by the 
Spartan ambassadors to Athens in their speech for peace (4.17—20). The 
main theme of the speech is the uncertainty of human life and the fick- 
leness of fortune. The Spartans argue that by making peace now, the 
Athenians would ‘handle their good fortune well’ (edtvyiav tiv napodoav 
KaAds 00a) and avoid ‘what usually happens to people who are unex- 
pectedly successful’ (oi jog «1 àyo0óv AGUBdvovtés), namely that they 
*always hopefully reach for more because their present good fortune was 
unforeseen’ (Gi yap Tod zA£ovog &Xríói óp£yovtai 510 TO kai tà zapóvca 
àóokHtog s0tnyfoot 4.17.4). The speaker proceeds to exemplify the 
changeability of fortune by Sparta's recent defeat by Athens. Then he 
states that war is governed by fortune (ai tóyot) and that good and mod- 
erate people (oo9póvov àvópóv) are able to stay moderate in both good 
and bad times because they know that their fortunes may change at any 
moment (4.18.4). He proceeds to apply the theory to Athens (4.18.5): they 
are now at the height of their good fortune and should conclude peace. If 
they do not, and then later are defeated (which could easily happen due to 
the changeability of fortune), they will be thought to have been successful 
only because of tyche (presumably because they will have shown that they 
do not possess wisdom). 

After the end of the speech, several features point to its endorsement by 
the narrator. First of all, in contrast with the many speech-pairs in the work, 
it is a single speech with no counter-speech, leaving the Spartans? argu- 
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ments for peace unopposed.!6 Secondly, the negative Athenian response to 
the speech is led by Cleon, who has earlier been stamped as the opposite 
of a moral authority by the epithet ‘most aggressive’ (Bioiótatog: 3.36.3). 
Thirdly, the narrator gives two reasons for the Athenians’ rejection of the 
peace offer: they have the captives on Sphacteria and so believe that it is 
up to them to make peace whenever they want — that is, overconfidence 
induced by success — and they ‘want more’ (100 ðè nÀAéovoc opéyovto) — 
that is, they lust for power. This narratorial interpretation confirms what 
the Spartan speaker has just said, and the latter expression echoes the 
speech (4.17.4, quoted above). It is repeated by the narrator as an Athenian 
motivation for rejecting further Spartan overtures a few chapters later 
(oi dé pElOvav te opéyovto Kai TOAAÁKIG POITAVTOV QAÙTOÙG ÅNPÁKTOVG 
ÀATÉTNEUTOV: 4.41.4). 

The speaker’s claim that such success-induced overconfidence brings 
disaster on the overconfident is confirmed gradually in the subsequent nar- 
rative, first when the Athenians are made despondent by difficulties at 
Sphacteria (4.27) and regret that they did not accept the offer of peace 
(4.27.2); again after the loss of Amphipolis, when they for a second time 
regret turning the offer down (5.14.1—2 and 15.2); and ultimately when the 
Sicilian Expedition suffers annihilation. At this point, Thucydides’ style 
becomes more vivid and laden with pathos than in any other part of the 
work. As the Athenians retreat from Syracuse, without provisions for 
the march, forced to leave behind the sick and wounded, and crying as they 
do so, the reader feels pity for them; but then comes the sting in the tail: 


uéywotov yàp di) 10 Sua@opov todto [10] EA nvikd otpatedpati éyéveto, oic 
&vti u&v TOD GAAovG SovAMGOLEVODNS fjketv AdTOVS toOto LOAAOV SESLOTAG uÀ 
ná0co1 £uvépm åámévo, dvti 5’ coxe te Kai maldvov, usd’ dv &&énA.eov, táv 
TOUTMV toic EvavTiots EXLONHLiOpLAOW APopLdoBal, TEeCovs te &vri vavPaTmV 
TLOPEVOPEVOUG kai OTAITUKD npoo£yovtac uov T] vaotikQ. 


For indeed this was the biggest change in circumstance for a Greek army. 
It happened that they, who had come to enslave others, instead went away 
fearing to suffer this fate themselves, and that, instead of the prayers and 
paeans with which they had sailed out, they started on their way back with 
words of ill omen, travelling as footsoldiers rather than marines, trusting to 
infantry rather than navy. (Thuc. 7.75.7) 


In this brilliant piece of antithetical writing, the Athenian suffering is com- 
pared both with their previous good fortune and with their crimes, namely 
their evil plans for Syracuse. The great emphasis on changed circumstances 


16 This is de Romilly’s (1963: 173) main reason for taking it to reveal Thucydides’ own 
opinion. Contra Rood (1998: 42-3). 
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in the Greek is hard to convey in English, but I have underlined the six 
words in Greek which focus on this aspect of the Athenians’ situation. The 
mirroring of crime and punishment and of previous good fortune and high 
hopes with present suffering are characteristic features of both Herodotean 
and Hellenistic moralising, as we have seen. Thucydides’ way of doing it 
is more subtle than the one seen in Hellenistic historiography; here the, 
relatively brief, antithesis has the effect of drawing the reader’s attention 
to the previous success, the premature and cruel plans, and the present 
disaster at the same time without ever making the moral explicit. It is this 
absence of explicit narratorial evaluation that makes the passage moving 
to a twentieth- and twenty-first-century audience, but the moral is nonethe- 
less there, in the Athenian story arc, and in this specific passage: you should 
strive to avoid becoming overconfident in your success, because overconfi- 
dence leads to wrongheaded treatment of other people and an overreaching 
of one's own limits, and thereby to disaster." 

This mechanism of success-—overconfidence-disaster is only part of the 
larger uncertainty of human fortune, though. Throughout the History, the 
reader is frequently reminded of the precariousness of human life (by, for 
instance, the massacre of unsuspecting Mycalessians at 7.29, the phrasing 
of which clearly expresses the narrator's disgust),? the unpredictability 
of events (by, for instance, the narrative of the Pylos and Sphacteria cam- 
paign at 4.1.14 and 29-40, with internal evaluation)? and the infinitesi- 
mally small margin by which human life and death are decided in war (e.g. 
‘so close did Syracuse come to disaster’, tapà tocottov LEV ai Xopákoucat 
T1A0ov Kwdbvov: 7.2.4). 

The big difference between the uncertainty that rules the world of 
Thucydides and the one that governs the universe of Herodotus is that 


17 Stahl (2003) argues that Thucydides does not moralise in this passage, but that he 
recognises the universality of the Athenian mistake. I would agree that Thucydides probably 
considered the success-overconfidence-fall pattern universal, but would add that he con- 
sciously directs the reader's attention both to the nature of the Athenian mistake and to its 
cost, and in the light of 1.22.4 I find it unlikely that he did not hope his readers would learn 
from this. 

18 On the moral bearing of the Mycalessus narrative see Kallet (2001: 140-6). 

19 This narrative has been brilliantly analysed by Hunter (1973: 61-83), who has shown 
that Thucydides is taking pains to make the success of the Athenians look fortuitous rather 
than carefully planned. She argues convincingly that the purpose of this misrepresentation is 
to show Demosthenes, the man most responsible for the success at Pylos, as a paradeigma of 
the unexpected good fortune which would eventually destroy Athens by cementing Cleon's 
power and the people's pleonexia. Rood (1998: 24-39) modifies Hunter's interpretation by 
correctly observing that the Pylos narrative is not about the ‘intervention of fortune’, but 
about the ‘role of the unexpected’, the most unexpected thing of all being the Spartan surren- 
der. See also Connor (1984: 108-18) and Stahl (2003: 138-49). 

20 For a discussion of such side-shadows (i.e. hints at other possible outcomes) in 
Thucydides see Grethlein (2010) and Hau (2013). 
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Thucydidean uncertainty has nothing to do with superhuman powers. The 
Thucydidean narrator never ascribes any events to an act of a god, the 
gods or the divine. Only twice does the narrator attribute events to tyche, 
both times pertaining to weather (Thuc. 3.49.4 and 4.3.1).7! Speakers in 
the History largely mention the gods for two reasons: either to call them to 
witness on the justice of their own course or the injustice of their enemies’ 
and to pray for their help, usually with no effect, or to claim that the 
gods are or will be on their side in a war or battle, in which they are 
proved wrong more often than not.” Nine times in the History speakers 
use expressions with tyche to warn that plans might go wrong in the future, 
and, crucially, the peripeteia of which the speaker has warned always 
comes true.? However, in every instance the narrative provides the reader 
with a different, and human, cause of this peripeteia. For example, Nicias 
warns the Athenians that, due to tyche, they may well be defeated in Sicily 
(6.23.5), and they spectacularly are, but the reader who has followed the 
story through the voice of the narrator knows that their defeat is, in fact, 
due to the desertion of Alcibiades, the timely arrival and great talents of 
Gylippus and the resourcefulness of the Syracusans, not to any intervention 
of superhuman forces.” Likewise, two speakers in the History use tyche as 
an explanation for a previous defeat while the narrative of that defeat has 
shown it to be due to such human causes as lack of skill or planning.? 
This discrepancy between the world as experienced by the characters 
inhabiting it and as described by the narrator is clearly intentional. The 
fifth-century reader is here faced with a world he knows and is presented 
with two different views of how it works: on the one hand the homochronic 
view of people heavily involved in historical events, on the other hand 
the retrospective view of a detached, analytic observer. The analysis of 
Thucydides (presented most often not as analysis, but as narrative) shows 


21 Discussed by Edmunds (1975: 176-7). 

22 Speakers who invoke the gods: Athenians in Sparta 1.78.4, Plataeans before the 
Spartan siege 2.71.4, Archidamus before besieging Plataea 2.74.2, Plataeans after their sur- 
render 3.58.1, 3.58.5 and 3.59.2, Brasidas at Acanthus 4.87.2, Boeotians at Delium 4.97.4, 
Athenians at Delium 4.98.6, Athenian spectators to the Battle in the Great Harbour 7.71.3. 
Speakers who claim the gods are on their side: Sthenelaidas 1.86.5, Corinthians in Sparta 
1.71.5, 1.123.1 and 2, Pagondas 4.92.7, Nicias 7.69.2, 7.77.2, 3 and 4. 

23 Thuc. 1.78.1, 1.84.3, 4.18.3—4, 4.62.3—4, 4.78.3, 5.102, twice in 5.104, 6.23.5. The 
instances have also been collected by Edmunds (1975: 181-2), who, however, substitutes 
4.64.1 for 4.62.3—4. 

24 This is well discussed by Edmunds (1975: 182-9). 

25 Peloponnesian generals at Thuc. 2.87.2-3 and Nicias at Thuc. 7.61.3. Hunter (1973: 
47-56, 107—13) has a good discussion of both as well as of the conclusions to be drawn from 
their similarities. Nicias! reference to tyche is picked up by Gylippus at Thuc. 7.67.4 and, 
with a memorable metaphor, 7.68.1, in order to show his and the Syracusans’ superiority at 
this stage. 
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the reader that events which are unforeseen and therefore seem incompre- 
hensible when experienced first-hand really do have human causes when 
properly investigated and analysed. It demonstrates that the world can 
be understood without recourse to divine powers, but only in hindsight. 
When living through the events, it is impossible to foresee everything that is 
going to happen, and for that reason one should not become overconfident 
in success, but stay moderate and clear-headed.** 

The discrepancy between the characters’ and the narrator's worldview 
is shown nowhere more clearly than in the Melian Dialogue (Thuc. 5.84— 
116). The dialogue is highly artificial, certainly unhistorical, and clearly 
composed by Thucydides in order to make a moral-didactic point.” In it, 
the Athenians attempt to persuade the Melians to give up their neutrality 
and join the Athenian alliance, threatening them with destruction if they 
refuse, while the Melians argue that they should be allowed to keep their 
independence.? Prevented from arguing on the grounds of justice by the 
rules set down at the outset by the Athenians (5.89—90), the Melians argue 
that they have to resist in order to preserve their honour (5.100); that 
fortune is changeable, so the struggle might equally well turn out in their 
favour (5.102); that the gods will be on their side because they are in the 
right (5.104); and that the Spartans will come to their aid because they are 
their colonists and because it is the honourable thing to do (5.104, 106, 
108). In other words they use arguments based on a traditional concept of 
honour, the notion that fortune is fickle, a belief in divine justice, and the 
bonds of kinship — all fixed features of the Herodotean world. The warning 
about the changeability of fortune (Thuc. 5.102) is essentially the same 
argument employed in Herodotus by Queen Tomyris when warning Cyrus 
not to invade the land of the Massagetae (Hdt. 1.206). The difference is that 
Tomyris is proved right by the subsequent narrative and gets her revenge, 
while the Melians are proved wrong and are defeated and annihilated. This 
difference is significant. In the world of Herodotus, a warning like the one 
given by Tomyris only occurs when the person warned is about to embark 
on an unjust war, and, when ignored by the person warned, signals to the 
reader with absolute certainty that that person will fail in his enterprise, 


26 The importance of the unforeseen in Thucydides has also been noted by Cornford 
(1907), Finley (1940) and Stahl (2003). It has been well discussed by Edmunds (1975). 

27 The Melian Dialogue is one of the most discussed passages in Thucydides. See e.g. 
Cornford (1907: 174-87), Wassermann (1947), de Romilly (1963), Stahl (2003), Macleod 
(1974), Bosworth (1993), Orwin (1994: 97—117), Crane (1998: 241-53), Williams (1998: 195— 
205), Hornblower (2008: 216—25). 

28 The dialogue's fictitiousness was already recognised by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(Thuc. 41). 

29 For a discussion of the historical reality of Melian neutrality see Hornblower (2008: 
ad 5.89). 
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most probably with disastrous results. When the same type of warning is 
given in the world of Thucydides, in the same breath as a condemnation of 
the injustice of the aggression, it works on an intertextual level — not just 
with Herodotus, but with the traditional Greek worldview — to make the 
reader aware of the traditional pattern and the expected narrative result of 
the warning, but at the same time also acutely aware of the fact that in the 
‘real world’ portrayed in Thucydides’ History such causality does not exist, 
and the gods do not favour the righteous. 

The Athenians, on their side of the dialogue, argue that might is right 
(5.89, 5.97);°° that it is dangerous to trust in hope, prophecies and oracles 
(5.103); that the gods favour the strong, not the just (5.105.1—2); that the 
Spartans only ever act out of self-interest (5.105.3, 107, 109); and that cling- 
ing to one’s honour leads to disaster (s.111.3—4). Does the narrator agree 
with them? Much ink has been spilt on arguing about which side of the dia- 
logue Thucydides favoured. The very fact that such uncertainty can exist 
surely shows that he did not mean to take sides: the purpose of the dialogue 
is to illustrate a clash of morals and worldviews which he saw in his own 
time, between a traditional, more or less ‘Herodotean’ attitude based on 
the notions of divine justice and reciprocity, and a new, Sophistic attitude 
based on self-interest and the rule of the stronger.?! The subsequent nar- 
rative shows the shortcomings of both types of ideology: in the short term 
the Athenians certainly prove that the Melians should neither have cared 
about their honour nor have relied on hope, the gods and the Spartans. 
In a longer perspective, however, Athens suffers mightily for its overcon- 
fidence. The peripeteia is initiated in 6.1, the very first chapter after the 
narrative of the destruction of Melos, with the Athenian decision to launch 
the Sicilian Expedition. The message seems to be that one should not trust 
in either kinship (no help comes from the Spartans) or the gods, but that 
those who take advantage of this realisation to become overconfident and 
overreaching will suffer disaster. The destructive force is not divine, but 
rather a force inherent in the very nature of overconfidence, perhaps in the 
very nature of human beings, helped on their way by the de-civilising force 


of war (see particularly 3.82.1—2).?? 


30 Hornblower (1987: 185-6) points out that the Athenians do not explicitly say ‘might 
is right’. This is true, but their statement in 5.105.2 comes very close to saying so, and they 
certainly act as if this is their belief. 

31 Crane (1998) argues cogently and lucidly for a tension in the History between a tra- 
ditional attitude which was prevalent at the time and a ‘modern’ or ‘realist’ attitude, which 
Thucydides tried and failed to reconcile. I would argue that Thucydides left the tension in his 
narrative deliberately as a piece of descriptive moral didacticism. 

32 Others have reached similar conclusions. Particularly enlightening are the analyses of 
de Romilly (1963: passim, but esp. 327-8), Stahl (2003: 159-72) and Orwin (1994: 97-117). 
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How to Act in the World: Simplicity versus Self-Seeking 


This leads us to the question of how to act in this world without gods. On 
this topic Thucydides’ guidance is rarely more than implicit. The History 
offers no moralising digressions on virtues or flaws and only one extended 
evaluation of a character (Pericles at 2.65; more about this below). 
Guidance is given throughout, however, in the form of correlation between 
behaviour and result, juxtaposition, speeches and the occasional evaluative 
phrasing. 

Most of all, it is clear how one should not behave. Throughout the 
History, decisions made in an emotional state, because of anger, desire or 
fear, consistently lead to disaster. Thus, the Athenians make the decision 
to annihilate the Mytilenians ‘in anger’ (nò Opyfic: 3.36.2), but then 
later realise that such an action would be ‘cruel and enormous’ (@pOv tò 
poóAsona Kai uéyoa: 3.36.4), and they decide on the Sicilian Expedition 
under the influence of strong, emotional desire, emphasised in the narra- 
tive by a cluster of words denoting mindless passion (tò émOvpLo0dv: 6.24.2; 
COPLNVTO: 6.24.2; EpWc événeos toic now uoic £kzAe0oQU 6.24.3; n600: 
6.24.3; ti|v yav éni&upíav: 6.24.4). Fear is the reason for the witch-hunt 
following the mutilation of the Herms (6.53 and 60), and for the outbreak 
of the entire war (1.23.6). Another important vice in the world of the 
History is greed for power, territory and wealth, expressed by the noun 
mAgoveéia and the expression mAéovoc ópéyew. This is the force that drives 
the Athenians to reject the Spartan peace offer (4.17.4 and 4.21.3) and is 
also a powerful motivator for the expedition to Sicily, and it plays a vital 
part in the breakdown of morals during the civil war in Corcyra (3.82.6—8 
and 84.1). 

The role of these three irrational emotions in Thucydides has been rec- 
ognised by many.?^ Less discussed is an emotion which is no less destruc- 
tive in the History, namely despondency brought on by misfortune. This 
state of mind and its disastrous effects are demonstrated repeatedly by 
the Spartans, both individually and as a body. Thus, Alcidas, the Spartan 
general sent to the relief of Mytilene, loses courage completely when he 
learns that the Athenians have already taken the city, and is too despondent 
to listen to sensible advice from his Elean adviser which might have saved 
Mytilene after all (3.29—31); and after their defeat at Pylos, the whole city 
suffers from it: 


33 De Romilly (1963: 158), Hornblower (1996: ad loc.). The narrator also signals his 
distaste for the original decision by the vivid and emotional description of the effort made by 
the trireme sent to annul that decision; see Connor (1984: 16—17). 

34 For the negative role of emotions in Thucydides see Stahl (2012). 
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Kai Gua tà tfjg tóyng MOAAG Kai Ev OAtym Gopávta Tapa Aóyov adTOIC 
éknAnew ueytotnv napeiye, Kai E5éS10av uh note adic Evuops tic adbtoic 
nepiróyn ota. Kai £v tů vow. dtoApdtepor 68 SV add éc Ths u&yac Nouv, 
Kai nv OTL KIVOELAV MOVTO àpaprrjogo0at ót TO tv YvOpNV àveyéyyoov 
yeyevfio0o1 Ek THs npiv anOEiac Tod Kakompayeiv. 


At the same time, they were in shock over the many misfortunes that had 
happened to them in a short space of time unexpectedly, and they were 
afraid that some other disaster should strike them, like the one on the island. 
For this reason they had little heart for battle, and every move they made 
they believed would be a mistake because their morale had been under- 
mined as they were not used to setbacks. (Thuc. 4.55.3—4) 


This is clearly not a desirable state of mind for a city, and it allows the 
Athenians a free rein in their sea raids (4.56—7). In fact the Spartans remain 
in the grip of this despondency (it is referred to at 4.108.7 and 5.13) until 
the Battle of Mantinea, when their allies rejoice that ‘although depressed 
by fortune, they were still themselves in spirit’ (toyn pév, c éóókouv, 
kakiGóLievot, yv ó& oi aùtoÌ Ett Óvtec: 5.75.3). The one Spartan who 
does not suffer from this inability to act in difficult situations is Brasidas. 
His un-Spartan quality? is made clear when the cities in the north are 
elated by his successes and believe that the Spartans are finally acting deci- 
sively (4.108.6),°° but the narrator immediately lets the reader know that 
Sparta as a state does not want anything to do with Brasidas’ actions 
(4.108.7)." It is clear that the decisiveness is all his and has nothing to 
do with his fellow-Spartans. The true destructive force of despondency 
is, however, brought out by the actions — and, above all, inaction — of an 
Athenian, namely Nicias. His setbacks in Sicily bring him to despair, clear 
and contagious in his letter to the Athenians (7.11—15). Later, after even 
more setbacks, he advises against leaving Sicily because he cannot make up 
his mind what to do (7.48.3).? The result is a delay (Ókvog tic koi LéAANOIG 


35 See Edmunds (1975) for Brasidas’ ‘Athenian’ characteristics. 

36 10 68 LEYLOTOV, iù TO rjoovi]v Éyov £v TH atika Kai StL TO TPATOV AakEedatpLoviov 
OpyOvtwv épEAAov neipáoeoðat: 4.108.6. 

37 oi 68 Aakedatpoviot và uèv Kai pOóvo àzó TOV TPOTwV àvópàv où% DANPETIOAV ALTO, 
TO OE xai POVAGHEVOL LGAAOV Tovs TE üvópag TOUS EK ts vrjoov xopícac0on kai TOV TOAELLOV 
KkatoAdoai: Thuc. 4.108.7. 

38 ü EmloTapEvos TH uèv Épyo Ett Ex’ åupótepa Eyov Kai Siackommv dvetys, TO 5’ EUQavet 
Tote AOyM OdK KON ånáčew viv otTpatidv. ed yàp sió£voi StL AOnvoiot GEaV tadta obK 
ànoðéčovtat, ote ui] adtTHV yneioapévov amErOeiv. ‘Nicias was aware of all this and, 
though in fact he held back because he still could not make up his mind what course to take 
and was still considering the question, in the speech which he delivered openly on this occa- 
sion he refused to lead the army away. He was sure, he said, that the Athenians would not 
approve of the withdrawal, unless it had been voted for at Athens’ (7.48.3). Strangely, many 
scholars have taken his pretext — unwillingness to face the Athenian demos after a failed 
expedition — to be his real reason (e.g. Finley 1947: 240, Edmunds 1975: 134, Williams 1998: 
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éveyéveto: 7.49.4) which means that the Athenians are still in Sicily to expe- 
rience an eclipse of the moon (7.50), which results in their final, fatal delay. 

This final delay is due to a characteristic which is a virtue in every single 
other Greek historiographer (perhaps with the exception of Agatharchides), 
but which comes very close to being a vice in Thucydides: piety. Piety does 
not play a big part in the world of the History. In striking contrast with his 
continuator Xenophon (as we shall see), Thucydides keeps silent about the 
large number of sacrifices that were routinely carried out by generals in the 
course of their duty.” Only three times in the course of the History are we 
told that someone consulted an oracle before making an important deci- 
sion; in two cases the answer received leads to disaster: the Epidamnians 
are told to hand their city over to Corinth for protection, which leads to 
war with Corcyra and the destruction of Epidamnus (1.25.2 and 1.2930), 
and Cylon is told to go ahead with his attempted coup in Athens, which 
ends in the death of all his supporters (1.126). In the third case, during 
the narrative of the plague, the narrator simply states that consultation 
of oracles was ‘useless’ (&vexpgAf|: 2.47.4). Moreover, the narrator twice 
passes negative judgement on the practice of taking guidance from oracles 
and omens: at the end of the plague narrative he comments on the ret- 
rospective interpretation of an oracular saying with the wry statement 
that *people were adapting their memory (of the saying) to be in line with 
what they had experienced’ (oi yàp &vO0pconot Tpdc à £naoyov TIV uvriunv 
EMOLODVTO: 2.54.3); and when Nicias gives in to the demands by his troops 
to obey the omen of the lunar eclipse and so fatally delays the retreat from 
Syracuse, the narrator explains his decision by the remark that ‘he was a 
bit too dependent on superstition and this kind of thing? (jv yáp vi koi &yav 
Oelaoud te Kai TH toto0to zpookeíuevoc: 7.50.4). This bit of narratorial 
moralising is not as negative as has sometimes been made out.*! The mod- 
ification of &yav effected by tt creates a cautious and almost polite expres- 
sion; after all, Thucydides could easily have said that Nicias was ‘far too 
dependent’ or ‘excessively dependent’ on superstition. There is probably 
more than one reason why he did not condemn Nicias more severely for 


240, 243). However, the narrator explicitly states that this was only the reason which Nicias 
gave in public (1G pév čpyo ... TH © Eppavei, followed by the pretext in oratio obliqua), 
probably because he thought that that would resonate with Demosthenes and his other 
advisers. 

39 The exception is 6.69.2, which is part of an unusually detailed battle description. 

40 There are three instances in the History of people responding to oracular sayings 
from an earlier time period: 1.103.2, 2.17 and 2.54. These all seem to come true, in keeping 
with Thucydides’ remark about the retrospective interpretation of such sayings at 2.54. 

41 Westlake (1968), Edmunds (1975), Connor (1984) and Kallet (2oor) all argue that 
the remark shows Thucydides' disapproval of Nicias. Contra Cornford (1907), Stahl (2003), 
Rood (1998), Williams (1998). 
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his response to the eclipse: partly such a response to an unusual natural 
phenomenon was normal and expected in the world that he and Nicias 
shared, and partly Thucydides appreciated Nicias’ adherence to traditional 
morality (as we shall see below), of which piety was an important part. 

Another important vice in the History is self-seeking at the expense 
of one’s city. This is the major flaw of Alcibiades, who is described as a 
supremely capable politician and general (6.15), but who only ever acts 
with his own glory in mind: he sabotages the Peace of Nicias because 
he feels slighted by the fact that it had not been negotiated through him 
(5.43), he advocates the expedition to Sicily because he wants the glory 
of conquering not only Sicily but also Carthage (6.15), and he defects 
first to Sparta and then to Persia out of spite (6.92). The narrator does 
not comment on any of this beyond the inference of motives, but when 
Alcibiades finally does something right, as late in the narrative as book 8, 
he calls this his ‘first beneficial act for Athens’ (1p@tov tiv nóAw MMEAT|OAL: 
8.86.4). Self-seeking and lack of patriotism are likewise among the flaws of 
Cleon (4.27.3—29.1), who is usually recognised as the most villainous char- 
acter in the History. His other flaws are expressed by evaluative phrasing: 
brutality (3.36.6), inability to stay moderate in good fortune (5.7.3) and 
cowardice (5.10.9-10).” Brutality is described in vivid detail and earns 
explicitly moralising comments in the description of the atrocities during 
the civil war in Corcyra (3.81.5 and 3.82.2) and in the short, sharp narrative 
of the massacre at Mycalessus (7.29.4—5).9 The inability to stay moderate 
in good fortune is demonstrated repeatedly by the Athenians and leads to 
their downfall (see above). Cowardice does not otherwise play a part in the 
History. 


After this list of vices, it is time to look for virtue in the History. It says 
something about the bleakness of the work that this is rather harder to find. 
The clearest statement about moral virtue made in the narrator's voice 
comes, strangely, in the course of the abstract summary of the civil war in 
Corcyra: 


ob0t0 nca iðéa katíotr kakotpozíag oux tüc otosi TH 'EXAnvikà, Kai 
TO sv9Ec, OD TO yevvoiov zAsiotov LETEXEL, katayseAoo08&v TpavioOn, TO 68 
AVTITETAYOOL CAANAOIS TH YVOLN Amiotws Emi TOAD óujveykev. 


42 It has been argued that this portrait of Cleon is unlikely to be historical, and that 
Thucydides presents him in a bad light out of personal hostility. The historicity of Cleon’s 
personality as presented in the History is not our focus here, but we might note that if 
Thucydides did invent some details of it, he chose to include some very traditional vices, 
perhaps to make sure that his readers got the message. 

43 On the moral bearing of the Mycalessus narrative see Kallet (2001: 140-6). 
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Thus every form of evildoing was established during the civil wars in Greece, 
and simplicity, which is a large part of nobility of character, was ridi- 
culed and disappeared, and a distrustful, battle-arrayed hostility in opinion 
largely prevailed. (Thuc. 3.83.1) 


What exactly is this ‘simplicity’? We can get a sense of it from the abstract 
summary of events of which it forms part (Thuc. 3.82.3-83). This summary 
begins with the statement that ‘men assumed the right to reverse the usual 
values in the application of words to actions’ (xoi tv eioOviav àtic TOV 
òvouátov éc và &pya àvijAXaGav tH Sika1moe1),+ conditioning the reader 
to think about the new ‘values’ honoured by the Corcyraeans as vices and 
to go through his own mental process of reversal in order to think about 
the virtues thus destroyed. Going through the long list of honourable terms 
applied to despicable behaviour and imagining their opposites, we arrive 
at the following set of no-longer-existing virtues: moderation in/avoidance 
of violence (3.82.3), foresight and moderation (3.82.4), respect for kinship 
(3.81.5 and 82.6), loyalty, honesty and abiding by oaths (3.82.6—7 and 83.2— 
3), lack of greed for money and power (3.82.8), justice (3.82.8) and will- 
ingness to put city interests before self-interest (3.82.8).? These qualities 
are very much in line with the virtues propounded by both Herodotus and 
the Hellenistic historiographers, and it is clear that the Thucydidean nar- 
rator considers them virtues as well. Disturbingly, however, Thucydides 
does not present these virtues as straightforwardly worthy of emulation: 
in these chapters on civil war, these are exactly the qualities that lead 
people to their deaths. In fact, the overall point of 3.82.3—83.4 is that such 
virtues have become liabilities that will most probably get you killed. This 
is seen not just in the Corcyra narrative, but also in the Melian Dialogue, 
as we saw above, and, with greater emotional force, in the brief obituary 
of Nicias: 


Kai ó pév Totadty 7] 6tt éyybtata tovtov aicíq &teOvi]ker THKLOTA 01] GEOG Öv 
tov ye én’ ELod EAAivov £g toðto óvotoyíag dquéo0at Sia Tv năoav s 
üpeti|v VEVOLLLOLEVIV EIT SEDvOLV. 


And he died for such a reason or something very close to it, he who least of 
the Greeks in my time deserved to come to such misfortune, because he had 
ordered his whole life towards moral virtue. (Thuc. 7.86.5) 


44 The translation offered here is the one by Mynott (2013). 

45 Williams (1998) analyses the ‘ancient simplicity’ on this basis in more detail. 

46 The meaning of ótà thv năoav és üpeti|v vevomopévyy énurjóevot is contentious. The 
discussion centres on whether vevopuoyéviv is to be understood with dpetiyy, giving ‘merely 
conventional virtue’ (among others, Rutherford 1994: 62 and Orwin 1994: 139 n. 41) or 
‘what was considered virtue’ (Connor 1984: 205 n. 53), or with &nttrjógvow, rendering ‘his 
lifestyle having been regulated' (among others, Gomme et al. 1970: ad loc. and Rood 1998: 
184 n. 9). I follow the latter interpretation and also take tücav with énwrjógvcw. 
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This explicitly moral evaluation set forth in the narrator's own voice has 
caused much consternation in modern scholarship. Many scholars have 
found it incongruous that Thucydides could at the same time show Nicias 
to be partly responsible for the Athenian disaster in Sicily and praise him as 
a good man and lament his death." The explanation is surely that Nicias? 
behaviour — moderate (6.8.4), minded for peace rather than war (5.16, 
6.8.4), cautious (5.16, 6.8.4), foreseeing (6.8.4—6.14), pious (7.50.5), unmo- 
tivated by greed for either power or money (5.16, 6.8.4), loyal to Athens (he 
sails to Sicily despite his misgivings and remains in command even during 
illness and after having made it clear that he considers the campaign a 
disaster) — is the epitome of the ‘simplicity’, or traditional virtue,*? which 
Thucydides admired and wished to be central to the way the world works, 
but which he increasingly saw ridiculed, outmanoeuvred and destroyed. By 
turning the reader's attention at this moment of grief and high drama to a 
picture of the world as it should have been, Thucydides makes the reader 
grieve not just for Nicias, but for himself as a creature of this world.” 

If such traditional virtue is not recommended in practice, what behav- 
iour does Thucydides advise his readers to emulate? Across the eight books 
of the History, there is only one positive and viable paradeigma for behav- 
iour, and that is Pericles. Pericles’ virtues are extolled in his obituary, the 
only extended character evaluation in the work (2.65). This passage focuses 
on Pericles! supreme ability as a leader: his power to rule the ungovernable 
demos (2.65.1-4 and 8-9), his moderation and foresight (2.65.5—7), his 
authority, intelligence, integrity and lack of power lust (2.65.8), and the 
fact that his successors destroyed Athens by lacking these virtues (2.65.7). 
These same virtues are demonstrated in the other passages where Pericles 
plays a part: his strong leadership (1.127, 1.139, 1.140-4, 2.21, 2.34), his 
foresight (2.13), his intelligence (2.34), his integrity (2.13, 2.60), his com- 
mitment to putting the city before himself (2.13, 2.35—46, 2.60-4). No 
criticism of Pericles is ever voiced or implied by the narrator. The absence 
of criticism might be considered surprising given the fact that Pericles is 


47 For attempts to explain away this narratorial evaluation see Gomme et al. (1970: 
ad loc.), Edmunds (1975: 142) and Connor (1984: 205). Strangely, this is not discussed by 
Kallet (2001), although one of her main conclusions is that Thucydides blamed Nicias for the 
Sicilian disaster. Hornblower (1987: 168—9) argues convincingly that Thucydides was critical 
of Nicias as a general, but sympathetic towards him on a personal level. For a good defence 
of the sincerity of the remark see Williams (1998: 244-6). 

48 Finley (1947: 245-6) comes close to saying this when explaining the remark by a 
reference to Nicias’ ‘moderation and stability’. 

49 Rood (1998: 198 with n. 72) observes that the primary function of the character of 
Nicias is to create pathos, and comments on the similarity between the phrasing of the 
Thucydidean obituary and Arist. Poet. 1453a4 on the evoking of pity in tragedy. Cornford 
(1907: 190) also labels the character Nicias ‘pathetic’. 
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the politician who leads Athens into the war. This is, however, presented 
not as a villainous act, but rather as something about which the Athenians 
in reality had no choice: Pericles twice states as much in speeches (1.140, 
2.61.1), and it is confirmed by the narratorial discussion of the causes of the 
war: the underlying reason which made the war necessary (&voykáoa) was 
the growth of Athens and the fear this caused in Sparta (1.23.6). Since war 
was inevitable, Pericles showed his quality in recognising this to be the case, 
in galvanising the Athenians to face it with courage, and in advising them 
against overreaching themselves in the course of it.? Foster has demon- 
strated how discrepancies between Thucydides’ narrative and Pericles’ 
speeches show Pericles’ enthusiasm for war and confidence in Athenian 
victory to be wrong, but it is significant that Thucydides does not mention 
these shortcomings in the character evaluation of 2.65: they are failings, 
but minor ones compared to Pericles’ virtues.” Pericles, then, is a paradigm 
of great leadership. The History has nothing to say about his traits as a 
private individual, and in this Thucydides’ moral paradeigma differs from 
the ones seen in Herodotus and the Hellenistic historiographers. 

Pericles dies in Thuc. 2.65. His moderation and foresight dominate only 
the very beginning of the war and are then countered by the self-seeking, 
overconfidence, power lust and greed of his successors. Pericles’ qualities 
are to a certain degree mirrored in Hermocrates of Syracuse (see especially 
6.72.1), and some of them in other Athenian leaders (moderation and fore- 
sight in Nicias, strong leadership in Alcibiades), but no one else is pre- 
sented as a paradeigma for emulation. This makes the world of the History 
a very bleak place: old-fashioned virtue is dying and being hunted down, 
and there is no contemporary virtue to displace it. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Thucydides’ History cannot be separated from its moral lessons. When 
Thucydides decided to write a true narrative of the Peloponnesian War, 
this narrative for him entailed showing the truth about the absence of 
divine justice and the dying out of simple morality in the world. In this 


so ti|v uèv yàp àAn0gotátnv zpóoaotv, åpaveotátnv Sé Aóyo, TOUS AOnvaítovc NyodLaL 
ueyóXovc ywyvopnévouc Kai póßov napéyovtac toig Aakedatpoviois ávaykácot Ec TO TOAELEIV’ 
Eckstein (2003: 763-4) is technically correct that this means not that war was objectively 
inevitable, i.e. forced upon both parties by some impersonal, superhuman force (such as 
international systems theory), but that the Athenians forced the Spartans to war by their 
growth and the fear it caused. The practical implication of this interpretation, however, is 
that the only way the Athenians could have avoided the war would have been by dissolving 
their empire. As that was never on the table, war was inevitable. 

51 Foster (2010). I am less convinced by the argument of Taylor (2oro) that Thucydides 
intends to throw Pericles’ definition into doubt. 
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way he intended to make his work useful for a reader who wanted to see 
the world ‘with perfect clarity’, and thus make it ‘a valuable object for all 
time’. 

Thucydides’ moralising has escaped censure by modern scholars 
because of its minimalist subtlety. His minimalist moralising feels ironic, 
almost postmodern, and rewards the alert reader. His speeches and the 
Melian Dialogue leave the conclusion hanging and give the reader scope 
to think for himself. Both of these techniques are more to the twentieth- 
and twenty-first-century taste than the explicit moralising of Polybius and 
Diodorus. Thucydides does, however, also moralise explicitly, using some 
of the techniques that we see in Hellenistic historiography. Moreover, 
he moralises on the macro-level, by means of a pattern of success— 
overconfidence-disaster that plays on intertextuality with Herodotus and 
contemporary performance literature, and by means of repeated contrasts 
between the interpretation of the world offered by the characters and by 
the narrator of the History. 

Through these means, an ancient reader of Thucydides is presented with 
a picture of his own world that is as radical as it is bleak: it is a world with 
no gods, where virtue does not pay, and the wicked often come off better 
than the good. Is this, then, moral didacticism? If Thucydides was recom- 
mending wicked behaviour as more advantageous and praiseworthy than 
virtuous behaviour, that would be anti-moral didacticism. He is, however, 
not doing that. It cannot be stated clearly enough that the narrator of the 
History presents the injustice of the world as a deplorable reality (espe- 
cially in the narrative of the Corcyraean civil war and in the obituary of 
Nicias) and not as an opportunity to be grasped. He would prefer the 
traditional virtues to prevail, but has learned from experience that they 
do not. This means that he cannot strongly recommend any way to act 
in the world. Pericles! moderation and selflessness combined with a great 
statesman's skills are a shining example, but the fact that it is the only such 
example in the work and disappears early in the story shows how rare it is 
in reality. Rather, Thucydides’ didactic message is an intellectual one; he 
offers understanding of the world, of human motivation and interaction, 
and of military success and failure, but no very certain recipes for how to 
obtain it. This is the ‘clarity’ promised in his preface. If his work should 
inspire readers to begin to practise traditional virtue in an attempt to save 
it from extinction, he would no doubt consider that an added achievement, 
as long as they did so with intelligence, foresight and the understanding of 
the world gained from reading his History. 


6. Xenophon, Hellenica 


If Thucydides is often regarded as too good a historian to moralise, 
Xenophon is often regarded as too much of a moralist to be a good his- 
torian. Scholarship in the nineteenth century regarded Xenophon as an 
incompetent historian who wanted to think and write like Thucydides, but 
was intellectually incapable of doing so.! This trend persisted throughout 
much of the twentieth century;? but at the same time a trickling stream of 
scholars began to study the Hellenica on its own terms and discuss what 
its purpose may have been.’ Such discussions have generally concluded 
that the work's purpose was to a certain extent moral. Grayson (1975) has 
even argued that the Hellenica is not historiography at all, but is a purely 
moral treatise. It is part of the purpose of the present study to show that 
a work can comfortably be both at the same time, and even that this was, 
in fact, the norm for Greek historiography. In the following, we shall see 
how Xenophon's Hellenica in many ways functions as the link between 
Classical and Hellenistic historiographical moralising. 


There is general agreement that Xenophon wrote the Hellenica in (at least) 
two instalments, the first (1.1.1—2.3.10) as a continuation of Thucydides* 
probably shortly after the end of the Peloponnesian War, the second 
(2.3.1 1-end) some, perhaps many, years later in a style more his own.’ 
Nevertheless, I shall treat the work as a unified whole, in the belief that 


1r Niebuhr (1828), Schwartz (1889). 

2. Delebecque (1957), Finley (1959), Westlake (1966—7), Soulis (1972). 

3 Breitenbach (1950), Henry (1967), Krafft (1967), Anderson (1974), Grayson (1975), 
Higgins (1977), Cawkwell (1979). For the decision to include the Hellenica but not the 
Anabasis in the present study, see the Introduction. 

4 However he himself understood that; see Dover (1981: 444). 

5 First posited by MacLaren (1934). See also Anderson (1974: 61-72), Cawkwell (1979), 
Krentz (1989: 5), Dillery (1995: 12-15). Contra Henry (1967) and Gray (1989), who believe 
that it was all written in one continuous effort. Henry has a good discussion of the arguments. 
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Xenophon intended it to be read as such, regardless of how many years 
passed between his writing of the first and second part. 


PROGRAMMATIC STATEMENTS 


The Hellenica has no preface. The fact that the first and last lines of the 
work make it, in effect, a chapter in a continuous story says much about 
Xenophon's view of history; but it does not provide any information 
about the content or purpose of the work. For such information we need to 
turn to four brief, programmatic narratorial statements within the narra- 
tive. The first one concerns the last words of Theramenes, who pretended 
to play the drinking game kottabos with the last drops of his hemlock and 
toasted Critias, his former friend, now persecutor. After quoting the joke, 
the Xenophontic narrator comments: 


Kai TODTO LEV OVK åyvoð, Sti TadtA AmoMOEypata ook AEWAoya, &keivo ðè 
Kpiv@ Tod àvópóg dyaotóv, TO TOD OAVÁTOV TAPEGTHKOTOG LITE TO MPOVILLOV 
LITE TO TOLYVLOSES AMOAIMELV EK TIS yuytic. 


I know that these witticisms are not worthy of mention, but I judge that this 
was an admirable quality in the man that on the threshold of death neither 
reason nor a sense of humour left his mind. (Xen. Hell. 2.3.56) 


The second programmatic statement comes when the narrative switches 
from the land war to the war at sea during the Corinthian War: 


xai 6 pév ór| Kata yfjv tÓAguog oütoc émoAsuEito. £v à 68 návta taðta 
énpátteto, Tù Kath OdAattav ad Kai Tuc Mpdco Barát nÓAeig yevóueva 
óu]yricopat, Kai THv zpá&sov TAs LEV üGtopvnpovseótoug Ypa Wa, tüc SE uÀ 
aciacg Aóyov mapyow. 


The war on land, then, had been fought in this way. While all of this had 
been going on, events happened at sea and in the cities by the sea which 
I shall now narrate. I shall write about those actions that are worthy of 
remembrance and pass over those not worthy of mention. (Xen. Hell. 4.8.1) 


The third one is a justification for the detailed account of the celebration of 
the Spartan general Teleutias by his enthusiastic troops: 


ywvéáoko uèv odv ótt £v TOvTOIS OVTE SaTEVNLG OUTE KivSvVOV obe unyávnua 
acidroyov obddév ðmyoðuar GAAG vai uà Aia 160g GELOv uor Sokei Eivar avdpt 


6 Opening words: età òè tadta od norais ruépaig Botepov HAGEv ¿é A0nvàv Ovpoyapns 
(‘Then, not many days later, Thymochares came from Athens’). Closing words: &poi p&v 81 
Léxpt TOUTOD ypoqéo0o- TH è petà taðta tows GAAW perosi (‘Let the events this far have 
been written by me. The later ones will perhaps be someone else’s task’). 
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EVVOEIV, Ti tote TOLDV ó TEAEvTiAs oto S1EONKE TODS APYOLEVOUG. TODTO yàp 
TSN TOAAOV Kai YPHUGTOV kai kiwvóovov AELOAOYMTATOV àvópóg Epyov EoTiv. 


I know that in this passage I am not talking about any great expense or 
danger or stratagem worthy of mention; but, by Zeus, this seems to me 
worthy for a man to think about: what Teleutias had done to make his sol- 
diers feel this way. For this is a job for a man that is much more worthy of 
mention than any expenses or dangers. (Xen. Hell. 5.1.4) 


And the fourth explains the decision to narrate in detail the Phliasians’ 
steadfast resistance against Argive aggression for the sake of keeping their 
alliance with Sparta: 


GAA yàp TOV LEV peyóáAov TOAE@V, Et TL KOAOV ëčnpačav, Gmavteg oi 
ovyypageic uéuvnvtar £uoi 68 SokeEl, kai et TIS HIKPG Tó OVO TOAAG Kai 
KaAd épya ówénpoktat, Ett uov čov eivai Anooaivety. 


For if one of the big cities does something glorious, all the historiographers 
mention it; but it seems to me that also if some city, although being small, 
has accomplished many glorious deeds, it is even more worthwhile to give 
an account of it. (Xen. Hell. 7.2.1) 


What these four brief remarks have in common is the fact that they all 
explain Xenophon’s decision to include certain historical details to the 
exclusion (we must assume) of others.” The details he decided to include 
are the witticisms uttered by a man about to die for his commitment to 
moderate government over bloody tyranny (2.3.56); a narrative of naval 
warfare that focuses on the personalities and leadership styles of a string of 
commanders on both sides, rather than on any overall picture of strategies 
or objectives (4.8.1); the honours showered on a talented and likeable 
commander by his loyal troops (5.1.4); and an extended narrative of the 
trials and tribulations of a relatively unknown city in its quest to keep its 
treaty of friendship with a bigger power (7.2.1). These are all details with 
a moral-didactic bearing. We shall return to the lessons they teach below; 
here we shall just note that whenever the Xenophontic narrator turns aside 
from the narrative to comment on his selection methods, these methods 
turn out to rest on moral-didactic principles. 

For placing the Hellenica in its generic context it is significant that in 
the quoted passages Xenophon repeatedly plays with the word &&WAoyoc, 


7 The passages were first discussed side by side by Breitenbach (1950: 17-22) and have 
since often been discussed in the context of Xenophon's purpose; see e.g. Rahn (1971), 
Grayson (1975), Tuplin (1993: 36-41), Pownall (2004: 76-83), and, most cogently, Gray 
(zoro). 

8 For a good, brief analysis of the relevant chapters in this light see Pownall (2004: 
76-9). 
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‘worthy of mention/noteworthy/important’, in order to show how in every 
instance he thinks details important which might not be thought so by 
others. It would be tempting to assume that the main target for his apolo- 
getic polemics is Thucydides,’ but this is not an unproblematic assumption: 
it is true that the details whose inclusion he defends would not be out of 
place in Herodotus, so this predecessor is unlikely to be his target, but 
it is less clear that they would in fact fall outside of Thucydides’ remit: 
Thucydides narrates the deeds and sufferings of small cities when they are 
morally significant (e.g. the sack of Mycalessus, Thuc. 7.29; see p. 204), 
can include witticisms (e.g. the Athenian jibe at the captured Spartans and 
their very Spartan reply, Thuc. 4.40), and sometimes comments on the 
likeability of a commander and its practical results (e.g. Brasidas, Thuc. 
4.81). We have to remember that we have lost most of the histories that 
were written as continuations of Thucydides; one of these — perhaps the 
one now known as the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, which seems to have been 
less morally focused than Xenophon and Theopompus, as we shall see in 
Chapter 7 — may well have set out explicit rules for what did and did not 
belong in a proper work of history, inspired by Thucydides, but going 
beyond his practice.!° 


MORALISING TECHNIQUES 


Some of the types of moralising employed in the Hellenica are types pio- 
neered by Thucydides. Juxtaposition is used to great effect, for instance 
between the oath-breaking of Tissaphernes and the pious oath-keeping of 
Agesilaus (3.4.6 with 11), between the leadership qualities of the Athenian 
Iphicrates and the Spartan Mnasippus (6.2.27-32), and between the 
Spartans’ trumped-up accusations of Ismenias at 5.2.35—6 and the narra- 
tive of their own previous shady actions.!! There is also an instance, and a 
very effective one, of moralising by abstract summary, namely the final two 
chapters of the work (7.5.26—7). 


9 As has been done by Breitenbach (1950: 17-22), Rahn (1971) and Grayson (1975). 
Breitenbach recognises that the juxtaposition of Xenophon and Thucydides is not 
straightforward. 

10 Gray (2010) argues that Xenophon’s ‘interventions’ were not intended as polemics 
against any other historiographer, but were meant to address his readers’ expectations of 
the content and moral judgements of his work. She is no doubt right about their function as 
reader guidance, but he must have had some reason for thinking that his practice was diverg- 
ing from reader expectations, and it is simplest to assume that this reason was its difference 
from one or more of his influential rivals. 

ir See also the contrast between Agesilaus’ treatment of Lysander in 3.4.7-9 and 
Pharnabazus’ of Spithridates in 3.4.10 (see Krentz 1995: ad loc.), between the god-like 
honours awarded to a bellicose king at 3.3.1 and the ignominious death of a peace-loving 
king at 3.5.25, and between the Spartan and Theban cavalry at Leuctra (6.4.10—12). 
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Most of the moralising in the Hellenica, however, points clearly 
towards the kind of moralising we see in Polybius and Diodorus. There 
are a number of moral-didactic digressions, such as 5.3.7 on the dangers 
of acting in anger and 6.1.2—3 on the upright character of Polydamas.'* 
Likewise, there are numerous instances of both introductory and conclud- 
ing moralising, such as 4.4.2, which tells the reader that the Corinthian 
revolutionary party ‘made the most unholy plan imaginable’ (tò mévt@v 
avooimtatov éBovAgócavto), and 7.3.1, which rounds off the story of the 
Phliasian resistance against Theban aggression with the statement that ‘I 
shall move on now from the story of the Phliasians, how loyal they were 
to their friends, how steadfast they remained in the war, and how despite 
lacking everything they maintained their alliance.'? This guiding moralis- 
ing works exactly like its Hellenistic counterpart in telling the reader how 
to read certain episodes in a moral way. In contrast with the guiding moral- 
ising of Polybius and Diodorus, however, it is never prescriptively didactic; 
the reader of Xenophon has to make the leap from admiring the Phliasians 
to applying the same virtues in his own life without help from the narrator. 

Moral asides, which are such a defining characteristic of the Bibliotheke 
of Diodorus, are also used by Xenophon, particularly as brief explanations 
of actions. Thus, Phoebidas decides to take the Cadmea because he is ‘more 
in love with the idea of doing something glorious than with life itself, but 
not considered particularly rational or sensible’ (kai yàp Ñv Tod Maunpóv TL 
NOU|OAL TOAD uov Tj TOD Giv £paotric, où HEVTOL AOYLOTIKOS ye o068 návv 
Qpóvitog &oóket siva: 5.2.28), and Stasippus does not pursue the routed 
enemy in a civil war battle because he is ‘the kind of man who does not 
like to kill his fellow-citizens’ (tovodtoc ó Xtáoutzoc Hv oioc ui] Bovec 
NOAAOVS üzoktetvóvoat TAV NOAITOV: 6.5.7).!4 

Of the more implicit types of moralising, evaluative phrasing is used in 
many passages of the Hellenica, although it is by no means universal in 
the work. Favourite techniques are counterfactual statements and empha- 
sis through negation. Thus, at 5.3.20, Agesilaus ‘did not, as one might 
have thought, rejoice’ at the death of Agesipolis, but ‘cried and missed his 


12. Other moralising digressions in the Hellenica: 4.8.22, 5.1.4, 5.1.19—20, 5.1.36, 5.4.1, 
5-4-33, 6.2.32, 6.2.39, 6.5.51—2, 7.2.1, 7.5.8, 7.5.1920. 

13 m&pi pév 61) DrAEtaoiwv, oc Kai miotoÌ toic —iroIc EyEvovTO Kai GAKILOL EV TO noAéuo 
Ote1ÉAseoav, Kai óc Tavt@v onaviCovtEs SiépLEVvoV £v TH ovppioxíq, sipnta: 7.3.1. Other mor- 
alising introductions and conclusions in the Hellenica: 2.3.56 concluding, 3.4.18 concluding, 
4.20-1 introductory, 4.5.4 introductory, 4.8.31 obituary, 5.1.3 introductory, 5.2.6 conclud- 
ing, 5.4.1 introductory, 5.4.51 introductory, 7.2.1 introductory, 7.3.12 concluding, 7.4.32 
concluding, 7.5.16 introductory. 

14 Other examples of moral asides in the Hellenica are 5.4.65 (páa Opaocdv ávópa), 6.4.3 
(HSn yap, óc čowe, tò Sopoviov Hyev) and 6.4.8 (év 8& TH weonuBpia bxomwovtwv Kai TOV 
oivov napočðvaí tı adtovds ÉAeyov). 
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company’; and at 5.4.64 Timotheus wins Corcyra for Athens by not enslav- 
ing or killing anyone or changing their constitution.’ 

The fact that evaluative phrasing is only used in certain episodes makes 
these stand out noticeably as moralising narratives. These are the epi- 
sodes that are chiefly responsible for Xenophon’s long-standing reputa- 
tion as a strongly biased historian. Thus, the narrative of the civil war in 
Corinth and the attempt to unite Corinth and Argos (4.4.1—14) leaves the 
reader in no doubt about the contempt Xenophon felt for such revolution- 
ary measures and the people responsible for them." Likewise, the narrative 
of Lycomedes' efforts to form an Arcadian alliance outside the influence of 
both Thebes and Sparta (7.1.23-7) shows Xenophon's aversion to this idea 
in no uncertain terms. However, to dismiss such passages as political bias 
is to see only half the picture. As argued in the Introduction, moral and 
political views are closely intertwined in Classical and Hellenistic thought. 
Xenophon despised the Corinthian revolutionaries because he saw them 
behaving in ways he considered impious and lawless (see especially 4.4.2— 
3), and he considered the Arcadian attempt at hegemony an example of 
unfounded arrogance led by the selfish ambition of one man (see especially 
7.1.23). It is these moral messages that the passionate language of these two 
passages brings across with crystal clarity to the reader, not any political 
message about the wrongness of opposing Sparta, although that can be 
read between the lines by a reader who so wishes. 

Correlation between action and result is another common type of mor- 
alising in the Hellenica, usually without explicit narratorial guidance. For 
instance, in the narrative of the Spartan campaign in Asia Minor, the 
general Dercylidas sacrifices with a view to attacking the fortress of Cebren 
(3.1.17). The sacrifices are unfavourable for four days, and for four days 
Dercylidas waits outside the fortress. One of his officers, Athenadas of 
Sicyon, thinking that Dercylidas is a fool to keep waiting (3.1.18), runs 


15 Other examples are 4.4.15 (the Spartans do not attempt to bring back the exiles to 
Phlius), 4.5.2 (Agesilaus does not pursue the Argives who were making Corinthian sacrifices, 
but stays and lets the Corinthians sacrifice), 5.4.55 (Agesilaus reconciles the two parties 
in Thespiae instead of letting his supporters kill the democrats), 7.1.27 (the Spartans and 
Thebans do not consult ‘the god’ about how to bring about peace). For Xenophon's use of 
such sideshadows see Hau (2013). 

16 Examples of passages with evaluative phrasing in the Hellenica: 1.1.29—31, 2.2.6, 
2.3.11—14, 2.4.1, 2.4.26, 3.3.1, 3.4.16—18, 3.5.24, 4.3.8, 4.3.12, 4.3.19, 4.4.6, 4.4.15, 4.5.2, 
4.5.11—I5, 4.8.18—19, 4.8.36—8, 5.1.3, 5.3.10, 5.3.20, 5.3.21, 5.3.22, 5.4.1I—I2, 5.4.44» 5.4.55, 
5-4-57, 5-4-64, 6.5.12, 6.5.14, 6.2.15—I9, 6.2.20—3, 6.2.27—32, 6.2.33-8, 6.4.28—32, 6.4.33—7, 
7.1.15—17, 7.1.23—6, 7.1.27, 7.1.46, 7-25 7.4.3, 7-4-27, 7-4-33—9, 7.5.12—13, 7.5.16. 

17 Gray (1989: 154—7) offers a masterly close reading of this passage, focusing on its 
literary artistry. 

18 For readings of these two passages in terms of pro-Spartan bias see Cawkwell (1979: 
notes ad 4.4.4 and 6). 
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forward with his men in order to cut off the water-supply of the besieged. 
The people in the city break out, wound him, kill two of his men and drive 
the rest back. In the next paragraph, Dercylidas is approached by messen- 
gers from the city’s garrison, who offer to change sides, and — in a master- 
ful use of delayed disclosure? — we are suddenly told that his sacrifices on 
this day have been favourable; he leads his men towards the city, and the 
gates are opened to him. We must conclude, without being explicitly told, 
that piously waiting for the sacrifices to turn out favourably was the right 
decision.”° 

Moralising by internal evaluation is also common in the Hellenica. Thus 
the Athenians after Aegospotami are allowed to condemn themselves by 
expecting to be treated by the Spartans in the same way they have treated 
Melos and Scione (2.2.3 and ro), and the acquittal of Sphodrias is consid- 
ered ‘by many’ the ‘most unjust decision ever reached by a Spartan court’ 
(noAXoic čõotev abt 01] GSucatata év Aakedaipovit tr KpiOfivan: 5.4.2.4) .?! 
Many opinions with a moral bearing are also expressed in speeches. Their 
exact interpretation is often left as implicit as in Thucydides and has to be 
deciphered by the same means, namely the correspondence between speech 
and narrative. Sometimes, however, the reader is given a steer by the reac- 
tion of the speech’s audience, in the same way as in Polybius and Diodorus. 
Thus, the speech by Callistratus for peace between Athens and Sparta on 
the basis of forgiveness for past wrongs (6.3.10—11), which demonstrates a 
learned lesson of humility in good fortune (6.3.11 and 16—17) and gratitude 
for past favours (6.3.13), gets the moral approval of its audience (60fGvtwv 
dé toÓtov KaAGG gingiv: 6.3.18) and results in a peace treaty — in contrast 
with the preceding speech of Autocles, which scolded the Spartans for 
always acting in their own interest under false pretences, and which was 
greeted with silence and non-effect (6.3.10).? 

One type of moralising is more characteristic of Xenophon's style than 
any other, and, by its prominence and distinct flavour, makes the moral- 
ising of the Hellenica stand out from that of any other surviving work of 


19 For ‘delayed disclosure’ see Hornblower (1994). 

20 Other examples of moralising by means of correlation between action and result in 
the Hellenica: 4.1.17—19 (overconfidence leads to death), 4.5.11—15 (overconfidence and ina- 
bility to cope with setbacks lead to disaster), 4.8.18—19 (overconfidence and negligence lead 
to death and disaster), 4.8.36-8 (overconfidence leads to death and disaster), 5.4.64 (good 
treatment of the defeated leads to loyalty), 6.2.15—19 (bad treatment of subordinates leads 
to disloyalty and inefficiency), 7.1.32 (arrogance leads to disaffected allies), 7.4.10 (loyalty to 
allies is respected and rewarded even by enemies). 

21 Other examples of internal evaluation in the Hellenica: 1.4.13-17, 4.4.3, 4.4.6, 4.4.19, 
4.5.10, 4.8.6, 5.2.37, 5.3.16, 6.4.14—-15, 6.4.16. 

22 Some other speeches with a moral message in the Hellenica (in both oratio recta and 
obliqua): 1.4.13-17, 2.3.15—23, 2.4.40—1, 5.1.13—18, 5.2.32, 6.1.4—16, 6.4.2—3, 6.4.22—3 (gains 
authority from echoing 6.3.16), 6.5.33—48. 
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history: the moral vignette. Throughout the Hellenica, the discourse often 
slows down to real-time pace and broadens into scenes, usually with two or 
three speaking characters, whose utterances are rendered in direct speech, 
often at length.“ Some instances are shorter, with only one or two brief 
4 or with just one witty or punchy line.” This practice is part of 
what earned Xenophon admiration for a ‘charming style’ (charis)*6 
his ancient readers, but it has also been partly responsible for his nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century reputation as ‘not a proper historian’. Gray has 
fittingly called this feature of Xenophon’s style ‘conversationalised narra- 
tive’ and has correctly identified it as presenting moral and philosophical 
lessons (as well as offering variety and pleasure in reading). What exactly 
the lesson of each vignette is can be quite tricky to decipher, however, and 
for some of them different scholars have argued for diametrically opposed 
interpretations.” Such ambiguity is surely no accident: Xenophon was a 
skilful writer and story-teller and could make his meaning plain without 
destroying a good story.” When he chose not to, we must assume that he 
had his reasons. Apparently, like Thucydides with the Melian Dialogue, 
he sometimes wanted to present his readers with a moral dilemma without 
providing a solution. Showing that such dilemmas are part of human life 
and that they have no easy solutions is thought-directing didacticism. We 
shall examine some of Xenophon's moral dilemmas below. 


utterances, 
among 


MORAL LESSONS 


The Good Leader and His Men 


Several scholars have observed that Xenophon's Hellenica is primarily 
about how to be a good military leader, and this is certainly one of the 
major moral and practical lessons of the work.?? Many have taken Agesilaus 


23 Long moral vignettes in the Hellenica: 2.3.23—56, 3.1.10—15, 3.1.20-8, 3.4.7—9, 4.1.4 
I5, 4.1.29—38, 5.4.25—33. 

24 Short moral vignettes in the Hellenica: 4.1.39—40, 4.2.3—4, 4.8.38—9. 

25 I.5.2—7, 2.1.31—2,1.6.32, 4.4.10. 

26 Demetr. Eloc. 128-35. 

27 Gray (1989: 11—78). 

28 See e.g. Gray (1989: 52-8) and Krentz (1995: ad loc.) on the vignette of Agesilaus and 
Pharnabazus sitting in the grass discussing loyalty (4.1.29—38). 

29 See e.g. 5.1.3 with explicitly moralising introduction. 

30 See e.g. Breitenbach (1950), Gray (1989), Pownall (2004), Tamiolaki (2012). Tuplin 
(1993: esp. 163-8) and Dillery (1995: esp. 241—9) have argued that the Hellenica has a 
politico-moral message. Tuplin argues that its purpose is to show the moral evil and nec- 
essary failure of every recent attempt at hegemony over the Greek world, as a warning to 
contemporary Athens not to commit the same mistakes. Dillery agrees, but detects also a 
positive message, namely that Athens and Sparta should put away their mutual enmity and 
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to be the ultimate paradeigma of a good commander in Xenophon, but 
this assumption is not straighforward: Xenophon’s portrayal of his friend 
in the Hellenica is complex and at times ambiguous. We shall return to 
Xenophon’s portrait of Agesilaus below; for now, in order to establish the 
virtues of the good commander which remain the same throughout the 
work, it is safer to start elsewhere. 

The most important aspect of a commander’s virtue in the Hellenica 
is the correct way of treating his soldiers; this will make them loyal in the 
extreme and therefore efficient as a fighting force as long as the commander 
makes sound decisions. The most explicit paradeigma of a commander and 
his loyal soldiers is Agesilaus’ brother Teleutias, whose celebration by his 
men is described in detail at 5.1.3. The extended focus on this aspect of 
Teleutias’ generalship is then justified by the narratorial remark that ‘this 
seems to me worthy for a man to think about: what Teleutias had done to 
make his soldiers feel this way. For this is a job for a man that is much more 
worthy of mention than any expenses or dangers’ (5.1.4; the Greek has 
been quoted above). What exactly it was that Teleutias did is demonstrated 
more clearly at his next appearance (5.1.13-24). Here he is shown to be 
prepared to share hardship with his men (5.1.14—16), but also to make an 
effort to get them plentiful supplies, not in the form of gifts from Persia, but 
by plundering enemy territory (5.1.17) in raids of great daring (5.1.21—4) 
and, Xenophon is careful to point out, careful planning (5.1.1920). In 
other words, the soldiers love him because he is a model of the behaviour 
he expects from them. (Teleutias will later be shown to suffer from one 
fatal character flaw, which we shall return to below.) Similar adoration 
of a commander is displayed by the troops of Hermocrates, because of 
his ‘consideration, ready kindness, and approachability’ (éméAeiav Kai 
npoðvuiav Kai KOWOTHTA: 1.1.29—31). That is, they love him for being good 
to them rather than for being a good soldier. We should probably imagine 
that Teleutias treated his men well too, and that Hermocrates also set a 
good example on the battlefield, but this is not spelled out. 

The correlation between consideration for troops, loyalty and success 
is exemplified in detail in an extended juxtaposition of the bad Spartan 
commander Mnasippus and the good Athenian commander Iphicrates, 
which shows how stinginess and brutality will result in defeat and death 
whereas proper consideration will bring loyalty and victory (6.2.15—39). 
Interestingly, however, the good commander Iphicrates (praised by the 


join in creating an empire *based not on force, but on a reputation for fairness and generos- 
ity’ (1995: 248-9; this view originated with Schwartz 1889). It will be clear from the following 
that this interpretation of the Hellenica is perfectly compatible with the one offered here, 
proving that, as in all of the ancient historiographers, the moral and the political messages 
are closely intertwined. 
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narrator at 6.5.51), whose troops show an ‘eagerness for battle well worth 
seeing’ (Gia O0&ag f] onovõý: 6.2.35), is not noticeably kind to his men, 
although he does not display the disregard and brutality of Mnasippos. 
Rather, he works them hard to make sure that they are always ready for 
battle and always in peak physical condition. His training methods receive 
explicit narratorial praise (6.2.32), as does the training camp of Agesilaus 
at Ephesus in an almost lyrically descriptive passage at 3.4.15—18.?! What 
these two training regimes have in common, apart from their effectiveness, 
is the use of competition and the offering of prizes for performance. The 
reader is clearly meant to take away from the reading that this kind of 
incentivisation is the way to get the best out of soldiers.? 

In his focus on the relationship between military commanders and their 
soldiers Xenophon is unique among the ancient Greek historiographers. 
In some other respects, however, his ideal commander is very similar to 
the paradigm offered by Polybius. Thus, intelligent courage is a major 
component of what makes a good general in the Hellenica. Courage is a 
generally praiseworthy quality in the work,? but in military commanders 
it needs to be tempered with intelligence. This is seen most clearly when 
the narrator digresses from the narrative of Teleutias’ raid on the Piraeus 
in order to defend his plan against the imagined charge of idiocy (&@pdvac) 
by explaining how it rested on careful calculations (àvoAoyipóv: 5.1.19); 
and even Epaminondas, leading the hated Thebans against Sparta, receives 
grudging narratorial approval for his combination of foresight and cour- 
age.?* By contrast, Agesilaus’ brave, but risky head-on attack on the Theban 
centre in the Battle of Coronea receives a ticking-off despite the fact that 
the Spartans were victorious (4.3.19), and defeat is in store for the exces- 
sively daring Nicolochus (uáàAa 8paobv &vópa: 5.4.65). 

Like Polybius, however, Xenophon also has time for old-fashioned 
heroic courage: his implied criticism of Agesilaus’ risky frontal attack is 


31 On this passage and its implications for Xenophon's portrayal of Agesilaus see Hau 
(2012: 598—601). 

32 Prize competitions are also used by Dercylidas (3.2.10), another good commander in 
the Hellenica, as well as by the idealised Cyrus the Great in the Cyropaedia (Cyr. 2.1.22—3). 

33 The vignette of the death of Theramenes is explicitly said to be included to show 
courage, along with a sense of humour, in the face of death (2.3.56). 7.5.15—17 is a beautiful 
piece of eulogistic writing showcasing the courage of Athenian soldiers, among whom was, 
according to Diogenes Laertius 2.54, Xenophon's own son Gryllus. 

34 £Utuyfj Lev odv ook äv Éyoye poau trjv otpatHyiav abt yevéoðav Soa uévtot 
npovoíag Epya Kai tóńung EoTiv, ObdSEV LOL oke àvr]p &ouneiv (‘I would deny that this cam- 
paign was favoured by fortune; but as for deeds of foresight and courage, the man seems to 
me to have left nothing undone’) (7.5.8). 

35 évtad0a di) Aynotiaov àvópeiov pév éEeotw eineiv dvappiopytytac od uévtor eetó 
ye TA GopaAéotata (Then it can undoubtedly be said that Agesilaus was brave; he did not, 
however, choose the safest course’). 
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also apologetically admiring (see above, n. 35), and when characters face 
death bravely, this is duly noted. Some courageous commanders go to their 
deaths with a witty and/or brave one-liner in a mini-vignette (Callicratidas 
1.6.32, Pasimachus 4.4.10); many others are simply noted to have ‘died 
fighting’ (uayóngvog ané—ave: Polycharmus 4.3.8, Pisander 4.3.12, 
Anaxibius 4.8.39, Teleutias 5.3.6, Phoebidas 5.4.45, Polytropus 6.5.14). 
These battlefield death narratives are clearly the forerunner of the heroic 
death narratives of Diodorus, although they are rather less standardised in 
Xenophon. In every case the commander’s death signals the defeat of his 
troops, for which he often bears a large part of the blame, but his heroic 
death ensures the preservation of his reputation. Contrast the ignominious 
death of Thibron, who is surprised while relaxing in the company of a 
flute-player and is not honoured with the epithet ‘fighting’ (4.8.18—r19). 
Good Xenophontic commanders also display a very un-Polybian virtue: 
piety. In the Hellenica, good military leaders always sacrifice before going 
into battle, crossing the border or completing any other important action. 
There are no fewer than thirteen instances of such sacrifices in the work, all 
performed by commanders who function as positive paradeigmata.** The 
action of sacrificing is usually not emphasised, but simply mentioned as a 
matter of course, in the same way as the commander is said to collect his 
troops or order them to prepare to move out. The commander’s sacrifices 
are only emphasised twice. The first time is in the narrative of Dercylidas 
discussed above (3.1.17—19). The success of the pious commander con- 
trasted with the fiasco of his less scrupulous subordinate leaves the reader in 
no doubt that sacrificial omens must be taken seriously, and, by extension, 
that commanders who abort their missions because of unfavourable omens 
are doing the right thing (Agesilaus 3.4.15, Agesipolis 4.7.7). The other 
instance of a commander’s sacrificing taking centre-stage is the launch of 
Agesilaus’ Asian campaign. First the king leaves Sparta ‘having performed 
all the necessary sacrifices, both the diabateria and the others’ (0voápigvog 
doa get Koi THAAG Kai tà SioPatHpia: 3.4.3). By giving us the name of one 
particular type of sacrifice and implying that there were others which he 
could name if he wanted to,” the narrator gives the impression of a very 
pious commander. Agesilaus then decides that he wants to go to Aulis to 


36 Agesilaus: 3.4.3—4, 3.4.15, 5.1.33, 6.5.17, 6.5.18; Dercylidas: 3.1.17, 3.1.23, 3.2.16; 
Agesipolis: 4.7.2, 4.7.7; Archidamus: 6.4.19; Herippidas: 4.1.22; Chares: 7.2.21. Other types 
of sacrifices also feature prominently: 1.6.37, 2.4.39, 3.2.26, 3.3.4, 4.5-I-2, 4.4.5. By contrast, 
Thucydides only mentions military sacrifices twice: in a report on Brasidas' actions to Cleon 
(5.10.2) and at a point where they turn out so unfavourable that the Spartan army returns 
home without having crossed the border (5.54.2). 

37 The word õtaßatńpia is found only eleven times in Classical Greek literature: three in 
Thucydides and eight in Xenophon’s Hellenica. This is the only instance when it is coupled 
with other, unnamed sacrifices. 
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sacrifice, ‘like Agamemnon’, an expression that has caused some scholarly 
debate. The easiest reading is to take it as a continuation of Agesilaus’ piety: 
Agamemnon, after all, was victorious in Asia, and no doubt Agesilaus is 
planning to be less extreme than the mythical king in his choice of sacrificial 
victim. The fact that the planned sacrifice is foiled by the Thebans (3.4.4) 
marks them as impious (and functions as a bad omen for Agesilaus’ cam- 
paign), but it does not make the king's plan to sacrifice any less pious.?? 

Beside sacrificing and obeying the sacrificial omens, a commander’s piety 
is demonstrated by his willingness to keep oaths scrupulously. This quality 
is also exemplified by Agesilaus in a deliberate contrast with the Persian 
satrap Tissaphernes. When Agesilaus arrives in Asia, the two exchange 
oaths ona truce until the satrap can receive orders from his king. Although 
Tissaphernes immediately proceeds to break his oath, Agesilaus continues 
to be true to his (3.4.6), and when hostilities begin, he informs Tissaphernes 
that ‘he was very grateful to him because by breaking his oath he himself 
had made the gods his enemies and allies of the Greeks’ (nov yápuw 
abdta £yot, STi &riopkrjoag AdTOG LEV noàsuiovc TODS DEOdc &krjoato, toig 
©’ EAAnot ovppdyous Exoinosv: 3.4.11). This internal evaluation underlines 
the message, and when Tissaphernes is subsequently beheaded by his king 
for incompetence (3.4.25), it seems that the Spartan king’s confident words 
have come true. 

When we turn to the flaws of the bad commander, some of them are 
simply the opposites of the virtues of the good one: poor treatment of subor- 
dinates (Mnasippus), excessive daring (Nicolochus), impiety (Athenadas). 
The worst mistakes, however, seem to be committed under the influence of 
various strong emotions. Thus Phoebidas is ‘in love’ with the idea of doing 
some glorious deed, but is neither rational nor intelligent (kai yàp Hv tod 
AALMPOV TL roon TOAD uov fj TOD Gfjv £paotr]c, où LEVTOL Aoytotikóc ye 
0088 návo PPOVILOG éóóket eivat: 5.2.28). His blind ambition is what leads 
him to commit the one most criticised act in all of the Hellenica, namely 
the occupation of the Theban Cadmea. And Teleutias falls from grace in 
his fourth and final appearance in the Hellenica by giving in to anger and 
launching a blind attack on Olynthus, only to get himself killed (5.3.3—6), 
sparking a moralising digression on how dangerous and wrong it is to do 
anything at all in anger (5.3.7). The vice that most often leads commanders 
to disaster in the Hellenica, however, is overconfidence and complacency. 
The danger is demonstrated by the dire fates of numerous bad commanders 
(unnamed polemarch 4.5.11—15,? Thibron 4.8.18—19, Anaxibius 4.8.38—9, 


38 Contra Tuplin (1993: 56—7) and Krentz (1995: ad loc.). 

39 This is the hapless Spartan who loses his entire regiment at Lechaeum. In addition 
to overconfidence he showcases the flaw of lack of resourcefulness and imagination: when 
things start to go wrong, all he can do is repeat the same ineffectual actions over and over, 
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Alcetas 5.4.57). Xenophon offers no explicit moralising in the manner of 
Polybius on the dangers of trusting good fortune to last, but the pattern is 
clear.“ 


Lessons of Phlius: Loyalty and Friendship 


The longest explicit paradeigma in the Hellenica is the Phliasians’ resist- 
ance against aggression in order to stay faithful to their alliance with Sparta 
(7.2). It is introduced by the justification that even small cities should rightly 
be praised for their ‘many glorious deeds’ (ei tig ukpà nós o000. TOAAG 
Kai KOAG épya ówménpaktau 7.2.1) and rounded off by a transitionary 
statement labelling it a narrative about ‘the Phliasians, how loyal they were 
to their friends, how steadfast they remained in the war, and how despite 
lacking everything they maintained their alliance’ (GG Kai mioto toic piñoi 
&yévovto kai GAKILOL EV TO Torén OtetéAeoav, Kai oc távrov onavíGovteg 
Oiépevov Ev TH ovuuayig: 7.3.1). These qualities are richly demonstrated in 
the narrative between the two bookends. Xenophon's admiration seems to 
be inspired not primarily by the Phliasians’ plucky courage, although that 
clearly impressed him (7.2.4, 7.2.8), but by their ability to endure hardship 
(7.2.16, Kaptepiac: 7.2.17) and for the right reasons: in order to keep faith 
with their allies, often designated by the more personal and emotional 
word ‘friends’ (pilot 7.2.17, 7.3.1). 

The passage has often been used to exemplify Xenophon's pro-Spartan 
bias, but it might equally well be used to demonstrate his moral didac- 
ticism: if he chose to give these events such extended treatment because 
Phlius remained loyal to Sparta in difficult times, we misread the passage 
if we focus only on Sparta and not on loyalty. The qualities of loyalty — 
to allies and to friends — self-discipline and courage were so important 
to Xenophon's purpose with the Hellenica that he decided to compose a 
special chapter showcasing them. It is only natural that the paradeigma 
also corresponds to his political ideals; it would be a strange thing to 
choose as a model of morality a city, country or individual whose poli- 
tics one profoundly disagrees with. The chapter becomes more didactic 
because the glorious deeds are performed not by one of the major players in 
Greek history, but by a comparatively small and unknown city. By stress- 
ing this fact in the introduction to the narrative Xenophon makes it clear 


with disastrous results (r0t00vteg 58 Kai nácyovteg TH Ópow. tovto Kai OIG: 4.5.11—15), 
in deliberate contrast with Agesilaus’ resourcefulness and efficiency when he arrives on 
the scene (4.6.9—12). Cawkwell (1979: 38) argues convincingly that Xenophon knew the 
Spartan’s name but deliberately withheld it as a means of censure. 

40 For a detailed examination of the dangers of overconfidence, complacency and arro- 
gance in all of Xenophon's works, see Hau (2012). 
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that loyalty, self-discipline and courage can be shown by anyone, no matter 
how insignificant, and that such qualities are always KaAd. 

The narrative of Phlius is contrasted with that of Euphron, tyrant of 
Sicyon. The contrast is signalled by a pév—dé construction which concludes 
the Phlius story and begins the narrative of Euphron’s assassination.*! The 
theme of the story of the end of Euphron is his disloyalty: he has previously 
betrayed Sicyon’s alliance with Sparta, but now, under the influence of 
fear, he pretends that he has, in fact, been a paragon of loyalty, using his 
tyrannical powers to exile anyone hostile to Sparta. The narrator com- 
ments, with typical Xenophontic understated humour: ‘many people heard 
him say these things; it is less clear how many believed him’ (ñxpoðvto uev 
51) ZOAAOI adTOD Tadta Omdc01 dé ExEiBOVTO où mávo KATESNAOV: 7.3.3). 
Beyond this, there is no narratorial comment on Euphron’s dishonesty and 
disloyalty; the point is made by the contrast with Phlius. There is also a 
lesson in the fact that the story ends with Euphron’s assassination (7.3.5), 
and the acquittal of his assassins by the Thebans, in whose city the murder 
has taken place (7.3.12). 

So far, so simple. However, many passages in the Hellenica show a 
didactic interest in split loyalties. The most famous instance is a beau- 
tifully written vignette in book 4 (4.1.29-38). Here Agesilaus meets the 
satrap Pharnabazus, whose country he has invaded, and they recline in the 
grass, Pharnabazus eschewing the ornate trappings of Oriental nobility 
to match the Spartan simplicity. The satrap then reproaches the Spartans 
for repaying his ‘friendship and alliance’ (píAog Kai obpuayosg éyevounv: 
4.1.32) in the Peloponnesian War not with gratitude, but with ravaging 
his land. The Spartans are ashamed at this (€mnoybvOnoav: 4.1.34), and 
Agesilaus has to explain that they are treating Pharnabazus as an enemy 
because he is a subject of the Persian king, with whom they are at war. 
He offers Pharnabazus an alliance if he will secede from the king, but 
when Pharnabazus refuses, Agesilaus praises him for his loyalty (4.1.38).” 
It is possible to read the episode as reflecting badly on Agesilaus for not 
reciprocating the favours Pharnabazus has done for Sparta,® or to think 
Pharnabazus naive for expecting such reciprocation in a post-Thucydid- 
ean world. Xenophon, however, does not take sides. Instead, the vignette 


41 Tepi uèv 8r] DAetaciwv, ws Kai MioTOI toic qot; £yévovro Kai GAKIpLOL £v TH TOAELO 
dtetéAEoav, Kai Mo návvov onaviCovtEes óu£ievov &v TH ovupayig, sipytot. oyeðòv è nepi 
TovTOV TOV Ypovov Aivéag XtvUPaALOG, otpatnyòç TOV Apkáóov yeyevnuévoc, vopLioas OK 
GveKtOg Exel TH EV TO LikvOvi, àvapàüg odv TH Eavtod otpatedpaTl eig tijv AKPOMOAI 
ovykahel TOV Likvoviov tov te Évóov Óvtov tobg kpatíotoug Kai Tod üveu SOYLATOG 
EKMEATOKOTUS petenéuneto: Xen. Hell. 7.3.1. 

42 Similarly, Corinthian ambassadors are admired by Thebans for showing loyalty to 
Sparta and refusing to join Thebes against them (7.4.10). 

43 So e.g. Krentz (1995: ad loc.). 
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foregrounds the civilised and eloquent conversation, the mutual sympathy 
between Pharnabazus and Agesilaus, and the impossibility of overcoming 
the hostility between their two countries.“ 

The repeated application — in the Hellenica and in much of Greek 
literature — of the terminology of friendship to the topic of alliances makes 
it natural to think about personal friendship in much the same way as 
about political alliance.* Here too, loyalty is a complex issue. Thus, in 
an extended vignette, Sphodrias, a Spartan who was bribed by Thebans 
to invade Attica in order to provoke war between Athens and Sparta, is 
tried in Sparta and acquitted because of the love between his son and the 
son of Agesilaus (5.4.25—33). The focus of the vignette is on Agesilaus’ 
son Archidamus, his love for the beautiful Cleonymus, his commendable 
shyness and respect for his father, and his mixture of grief and pride when 
Cleonymus eventually repays his favour by dying heroically at Leuctra. The 
episode presents a moral dilemma between loyalty to friends, family and 
lovers and the demands of international politics." And again Xenophon 
does not take sides: the love and friendship between Archidamus and 
Cleonymus are portrayed in a rosy light (5.4.25 and 33), and Cleonymus’ 
heroic death in battle adds the ultimate validation; but the vignette is 
framed by a statement about the perceived injustice of the acquittal (5.4.2.4) 
and a brief narrative of how it resulted in Athens joining the Thebans 
against Sparta (5.4.34). The didactic point is not the solution, but the 
dilemma, much as in Thucydides’ Melian Dialogue. 

Friendship as a theme figures much more prominently in the Hellenica 
than in any of the other extant Greek works of historiography, Classical 
or Hellenistic. The ability to make friends is presented as a positive trait: 
the statement, with emphasis through negation, that Agesilaus did not 
rejoice at the death of Agesipolis, his rival, but missed his friendship 
(5.3.20, quoted above) is surely meant to reflect positively on Agesilaus. 
Likewise, the brief narrative of the impulsively formed guest-friendship 
between Pharnabazus' son and Agesilaus and the way the latter honoured 


44 The dialogue fulfils much the same function as the coffee-shop conversation between 
A] Pacino's hardened cop and Robert de Niro's career criminal in Michael Mann's 1995 film 
Heat: the charmingly unexpected setting (grass, coffee shop); the eloquent, philosophical 
dialogue; the wistfulness of two sympathetic protagonists who feel mutual sympathy, but 
have to return to being enemies after this peaceful interlude. 

45 Indeed, Gray (1989: 52-8) interprets the scene between Agesilaus and Pharnabazus 
as an example of Agesilaus as a friend, along with 4.1.3-15 and 3.4.7-10. Her analysis is 
pertinent and exellently brings out the qualities the reader is supposed to admire in both 
protagonists. 

46 It has been interpreted in diametrically opposite ways as a statement about the impor- 
tance of helping friends (Gray 1989: 59—63) and as a satirical glimpse into Spartan corruption 
(Tuplin 1993: 126-8). 
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it functions as a contrasting vignette at the end of Agesilaus’ conversation 
with Pharnabazus, demonstrating the way friendship can work straight- 
forwardly if there are no political obstacles (4.1.39—40). That a sociable 
personality can also be useful for the military commander is shown by the 
brief vignette of Lysander dining with Cyrus and obtaining by means of 
friendly banter what impersonal diplomacy could not (1.5.2—7), as well as 
by the much more detailed scene in which Agesilaus arranges a marriage 
connection between two friends/allies (4.1.4—15). This latter vignette has 
been interpreted variously as showing Agesilaus as a true friend and as a 
selfish manipulator.” I would argue that the point is exactly the combina- 
tion: like Lysander with Cyrus, Agesilaus uses his likeable personality and 
social skills to make friends and benefit Sparta at one stroke. In a military 
commander, such a combination of patriotism and friendliness is meant to 
be a quality worthy of emulation. 

In didactic terms, then, the Hellenica demonstrates the universality and 
importance of friendship, both personal and political. It sets up those char- 
acters who are good at making friends as positive paradeigmata, but it 
also shows that friendship is not uncomplicated, and that it can lead to 
situations of split loyalties. The moralising is purely descriptive; there 
is no solution offered, but the reader is taught to be aware of the possible 
dangers and be ready to make his own moral choices. 


Agesilaus and Jason: The Ideal Hero and tbe Ideal Villain? 


It used to be considered a self-evident truth that the Agesilaus of the 
Hellenica was meant to represent the epitome of ideal leadership: in real 
life he had been a personal friend of Xenophon's, and he was the protago- 
nist of Xenophon's encomium, the Agesilaus. More recently, some scholars 
have claimed to see subversive strands in Xenophon's representation of 
Agesilaus, not just in the Hellenica, but even in the encomium.? The enco- 
mium does not concern us here, but in order to uncover the moral-didactic 
lessons of the Hellenica it is necessary to come to a decision about the 
character who functions as the main protagonist of this latter work from 
3.3.1 onwards. 


47 Gray (1989: 49-52) versus Krentz (1995: ad loc.). 

48 The universal need for friendship and the challenges this poses for the great and 
powerful are also a major theme of Xenophon's philosophical dialogue Hiero. The issue was 
clearly close to his heart. 

49 The traditional view of Xenophon as an unquestioning admirer of Agesilaus is well 
represented by Anderson (1974). A more recent and better-founded version of this view is 
Schepens (2005). For a good uncovering of much of the ambiguity of the portrait of Agesilaus 
in the Hellenica see Tuplin (1993) and Krentz (1995: passim). Harman (2013) reads even the 
encomium Agesilaus as subversive. 
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Let it first be stated clearly that Agesilaus is primarily intended as a 
positive paradeigma: he is considerate towards his soldiers (4.5.4) and gets 
the best out of them (3.4.15—18), he is brave (4.3.19), resourceful and effi- 
cient as a commander (4.6.9—12), but also intelligent (3.4.7—9, 4.1.4-15) 
and sociable (4.1.39—40, 5.3.20), and he piously obeys omens (3.4.15) and 
keeps oaths (3.4.6 and rr). To deny any of this or the fact that such behav- 
iour is supposed to encourage emulation is to read the Hellenica against 
the grain in a way that would have been entirely foreign to Xenophon’s 
intended readers. Having said that, Agesilaus (like his brother Teleutias) is 
not flawless, and there are times when the reader is encouraged to question 
his behaviour. 

Thus, several vignettes show him in situations of moral dilemma, as 
we have seen above, and leave it open for the reader to decide whether 
Agesilaus is prioritising correctly. Implied criticism is offered in the state- 
ment that Agesilaus’ frontal attack at Coronea was undoubtedly brave, but 
not very safe (4.3.19 discussed above). More critical is a vignette that uses 
Agesilaus to demonstrate the folly of acting arrogantly in success. Here, 
the satisfaction of having won a military victory makes the Spartan king 
treat envoys from the defeated with disdainful arrogance, which is rup- 
tured when a messenger arrives to tell him that an entire Spartan regiment 
has been wiped out at Lechaeum.?? Finally, Agesilaus’ speech in defence 
of Phoebidas after the latter's unauthorised occupation of the Theban 
Cadmea directly contradicts the Xenophontic narrator's stand on the issue: 
Agesilaus claims that the question boils down to whether Phoebidas has 
done ‘good or bad deeds’ (àya0à ij kakà) for Sparta, using moral vocabu- 
lary to designate political interest (5.2.32), whereas the narrator has used 
the occupation as an example of impious deeds (tv àospoovtov, tv 
GVOOLO TOLOUVTOV: 5.4.1) and presented it as the transgression that brought 
divine vengeance on Sparta in the form of defeat at Leuctra (5.4.1). In none 
of these cases is the criticism or the moralising explicit, but they are there 
by contrast and by correlation between action and result. By these means 
Xenophon juggles his own split loyalties between friendship and moral-di- 
dactic history writing.?! 


50 For a detailed analysis of this passage see Gray (1989: 157-60) and Hau (2008: 128—9). 
Breitenback (1950: 4) uses it as an example of the absence of moralising in the Hellenica, but 
this relies on a definition of moralising as explicit statements in the narratorial voice. 

si The brief account of Agesilaus’ Sardis campaign in the Hellenica has been adduced 
as evidence of Xenophon's critical attitude to the Spartan king (e.g. Tuplin 1993: 56—60). 
Xenophon's narrative treats the potentially glorious details perfunctorily (3.4.12 and 3.4.20— 
4) and dwells instead on a dearly bought victory against Pharnabazus (3.4.13—14) and the fact 
that a sinister sacrificial omen makes Agesilaus turn back before any significant victory could 
be achieved (3.4.15). Xenophon’s motivation for this negative treatment has been much dis- 
cussed. I would venture the explanation of his personal disappointment both that the magnif- 
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Only slightly less than Agesilaus, the role of Jason of Pherae in the 
Hellenica has divided scholars. On the one hand he seems to be presented 
as the ideal commander in terms of his relationship with his soldiers and 
his ability to endure harsh conditions, on the other hand he can be consid- 
ered a tyrant who gets his comeuppance.? I would come down firmly on 
the side of the latter interpretation. When Jason's magnificent leadership 
abilities are described by Polydamas of Pharsalus, a character who seems 
to have been included in the narrative for the sole purpose of introduc- 
ing the Thessalian warlord, the purpose is to place his power, resources 
and physical and mental abilities firmly and vividly in the reader's mind. 
The speech (6.1.4—16), in its terrified admiration of Jason, functions as an 
elaborate description of his potential for destruction. Offering the descrip- 
tion as internal evaluation in direct speech allows Xenophon to express 
urgency and terror much more acutely than if he had described Jason's 
power in his narrator's voice.? It is true that the qualities attributed to 
Jason by Polydamas are qualities which characterise the good leaders of 
the Hellenica — endurance, ability to get the best out of soldiers (6.1.6 and 
15), efficiency and resourcefulness (6.1.15), self-discipline (6.1.16) - but any 
outstanding ability which can be used for good can also be used for evil; 
this is what makes the description of Jason so terrifying.” That we are not 
supposed to be fooled into thinking Jason a hero is shown by the fact that 
the description of his magnificent abilities frames a conversation between 
him and Polydamas, which Polydamas claims to quote word for word. In 
this conversation Jason boasts of his power (6.1.5 and 7), predicts that it 
will soon become greater still (6.1.9—12) and threatens Polydamas with 
taking over his city by force if they do not yield voluntarily (6.1.5 and 7). 
These threats show up Jason's imperialistic ambition;? and overconfident 


icent preparations at Ephesus did not lead to more in terms of conquest, and, above all, that 
the liberation of the Asian Greeks was ultimately given up; cf. Dillery (1995: 114). Contra 
Gray (1979), who argues that the passage shows Agesilaus as the good commander, and 
Pownall (2004: 83-4), who argues that the victory is meant to be the crowning achievement 
of Agesilaus’ pious campaign, and that it is narrated so summarily because the preparations 
are more important than the battle from a moral point of view. The latter is true, but surely it 
is no coincidence that the outcome is shown to fall so far short of the morally and practically 
magnificent preparations. See also below, p. 242. 

52 Many scholars have remarked that Jason seems to possess the same qualities as 
Xenophon's ‘ideal leader’: Breitenbach (1950), Krafft (1967), Westlake (1966-7), Soulis 
(1972). Pownall (2004: 100-1) even argues that Jason should be seen as a ‘moral leader’ and 
a good man according to Xenophon’s standards until the point when he commits impiety. 

53 His reasons for conveying much of the information about Jason in this speech instead 
of in the narrative have been much discussed, e.g. Westlake (1966—7), Soulis (1972: 182—5). 

54 Cf. Sallust's description of Catiline (Cat. 5.1-8) and Livy’s of Hannibal (21.4.2—9) as 
well as Tacitus’ of Poppaea Sabina (13.45). 

ss Tuplin (1993) has shown that all imperialistic plans in the Hellenica fail. 
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boasting is always a dangerous activity in the works of Xenophon.°° 
Polydamas is also careful to point out that Jason’s subjects are loyal to 
him out of fear and would revolt if they had Spartan support (1.6.14) — and 
ruling by fear is, of course, the hallmark of a tyrant. Moreover, there is one 
important quality of the good commander which Jason does not possess: 
piety. This absence contributes in no small way to his downfall. 

The downfall comes a few chapters later (6.4.28—32), in an impressively 
structured narrative which perfectly balances a description of Jason’s over- 
confidence and his punishment." In the first paragraph, 28, the greatness of 
Jason is stressed in a tricolon stating first that he was a great man (péyac), 
then that he became even greater (peíGov) and thirdly that he was the 
greatest man of his time (uéywtog 8” Ùv tôv Kad’ aùtòv). In paragraph 29, 
the greatness of Jason is shown visually by the impressive number of sac- 
rificial animals he is able to produce from his subject cities for the Pythian 
festival and the lavishness of his offered prizes. Then, in paragraph 3o, 
the narrator slips subtly from the description of the festival processions 
to the subject of Jason and the Delphic Oracle. We are told that there 
were rumours (ÒG épacav) that Jason was planning to make himself head 
of the Amphictyonic Council and the Pythian games, and ‘what he was 
contemplating about the Delphic treasure is still to this day unclear’ (nepì 
HEVTOL TOV iepõv ypnuátov ónoc LEV StEevoEito Ett Kai vov GdnAov). ‘It is 
said’ (Aéyetat), the narrator continues in unusually Herodotean style, that 
when asked about Jason, Apollo claimed to be able to take care of himself 
(anoxpivacbat Tov 0zóv ótt adTH pEAHOEL). Considering the ostensible lack 
of reliable information on this subject it is remarkable that Xenophon has 
decided to mention it at all: the Xenophontic narrator, as opposed to the 
Herodotean one, is usually not keen to reproduce rumours. We shall return 
to this point shortly. 

The structure of the sentence that tells of the murder is designed to bring 
out the paradox of Jason’s peripeteia from the height of power to ignomin- 
ious death in a split second: first Jason is described emphatically as àvrp 
THAUKODTOS Hv kai tocaóca Kai ToLAdta tavoovuevog (‘being so great a man 
and making plans of such a magnitude and quality’); secondly we are told 


56 See Hau (2013). 

57 Pownall (2004: 102-3) argues that Xenophon shows Jason as having changed from a 
‘good moral leader’ in Polydamas’ description to being now ‘corrupt with power’. She sees 
the change mainly in the difference between Jason’s ‘humane’ treatment of Polydamas, as 
reported in the speech, and his cynical playing off of the Thebans and the Spartans against 
each other in 6.4.22-5. However, Jason's behaviour towards Polydamas and towards the 
Thebans and Spartans is equally cynical, in that it springs from the same knack for diplo- 
matic manipulation and in both cases furthers his own interests without regard for those 
of others. The only vice he does not already show when he puts pressure on Polydamas is 
impiety. 
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that he was in the process of passing judgement in judicial questions among 
his subjects, an activity which places him in the position of a king or tyrant; 
thirdly the murderers are introduced, not named but called simply and 
dismissively veavioxoi (youths); and only then, in the very last words of 
this for Xenophon very long sentence, is it revealed that they killed him.?? 
Explicit moralising would have ruined the effect, and there is none. 

What moral lessons is the reader supposed to extract from the death of 
Jason? The fact that there is no moralising conclusion to tell us what the 
narrator considers to be the reason for his death allows for at least three 
interpretations, all encouraged by the text. Firstly, the structure of the nar- 
rative of the murder brings out the shock of Jason's sudden fall and reminds 
us of the instability of human success and power and the importance of not 
becoming overconfident. This message has been signalled on a smaller scale 
by the string of military commanders who come to grief through overconfi- 
dence (see above), but here it is writ large. Secondly, Jason was a tyrant, and 
an imperialistic one, as demonstrated by Polydamas' speech and by Jason's 
actions between the end of the speech and the beginning of the narrative of 
his death. Tyrants generally come to bad ends in the Hellenica, as evidenced 
by the bloody fates of Jason's successors, related in the two paragraphs 
immediately following upon his murder (6.4.33—5), and by the murder of 
Mania of Aeolis by her son-in-law (3.1.14) as well as Pharnabazus’ sworn 
revenge on the latter (3.1.15).°? Thirdly, Jason may have been planning to 
commit an act of gross impiety. The narrator remains uncommitted to the 
truth of this rumour, but the fact that Xenophon reports it must mean that 
he wants it to stick in the reader's mind. Apollo said that he could look after 
himself, and so he did — perhaps. In the assassination of Jason Xenophon 
has created a story with Herodotean elements, including overdetermination 
of causes. Perhaps the fate of Jason seemed to him to follow so closely 
the Herodotean success-overconfidence-disaster pattern that a Herodotean 


presentation felt natural. 


58 For an analysis of this passage as a peripeteia, but centring on its prose rhythm, see 
Gray (1989: 163-5). 

59 Higgins (1977: 110-11) and Dillery (1995: 171ff.) have argued that Jason’s death in 
the Hellenica is meant to show that autocratic rulers always come to bad ends. However, 
the Cyropaedia shows that Xenophon was not opposed to autocratic rule per se, but thought 
it could work with the right person in charge. Furthermore, nothing in the Hellenica shows 
hatred of autocratic rulers as such: Pharnabazus is treated as a sympathetic character (cf. 
1.1.6, 1.1.24, I.4.6—7, 4.1.30-8), and Mania is described very positively, her murder reflecting 
badly only on her murderer. Jason’s crime (apart from impiety) is that he rules tyrannically, 
i.e. by fear, and that he wants to conquer the rest of Greece. 

6o Cf. Tuplin (1993: 119-21), who notes that ‘the impression one is left with in the end 
is that it is the sum total of Jason’s achievements and aspirations which caused his downfall’. 

61 See also the parallels between Apollo's assertion that he can look after himself and 
Hdt. 8.37-8. 
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How the World Works: Divine Justice and Changeable Fortune 


This leads us finally to the question of the role of divine justice and change- 
able fortune in the Hellenica. At 5.4.1 this world-defining piece of introduc- 
tory moralising occurs: 


TOAAG uèv OVV Gv Tic Éyot Kai GAAG Aéyetv Kai "EXAnvikà Kai pappapiká, 
cs 0goi ote THV doEPobvtIMV OTE TAV GVOOLA TOLODVTOV GpLEAODOL: vOv YE 
uty A60 và npoksipeva. Aakedatpoviot TE yàp oi OLdCAVTES AÙTOVÓLOVG 
EGOELW TOG MOAEIC TI £v ONPatc akpdmoAW kataoyóvteg Dr’ AdTOV LOVOV 
TOV GOUKNVEVTOV £koAóo0noav TPAtoV 05’ VQ’ £vóg TOV THNOTE AVOPOTOV 
KPATNÂIÉVTEG, TOUS TE tv MOAITOV sioMyayovtas sic THY AKPdTOAW adTODS 
Kai BovAnbévtas Aaksdatnoviois SovAEvel tr]v tóv, ots avto ropavveiv, 
ti|v TOUTOV APYTV ELTA LOVOV TOV OLYOVTOV ijpkeoav KaTaAdoal. wc 62 TOBT’ 
£yéveto óujyricopat. 


One might adduce many examples, both Greek and barbarian, as evidence 
that gods are not indifferent to those who commit impious deeds, and I shall 
now mention the instance that lies before me in my chain of events. The 
Spartans who had occupied the Theban acropolis despite having sworn to 
leave the cities autonomous were punished by the very people alone who 
they had wronged, being defeated for the first time in history. And those cit- 
izens [of Thebes] who had led them into the acropolis and had plotted with 
the Spartans to enslave their own city so that they should become tyrants, 
their rule it only took seven exiles to shatter. How this came to pass I shall 
explain. (Xen. Hell. 5.4.1) 


This is the introduction to the narrative of the revolution in Thebes that 
brought the Cadmea back into Theban hands and toppled the Sparta- 
collaborating oligarchs. The narrator says explicitly that this will be an 
example of the fact that ‘gods’ (Ooi) punish impious actions. There is no 
definite article, let alone indication of personality. This makes the expres- 
sion very impersonal and probably the equivalent of tò Ogiov, another 
common denominator of divine power in the Hellenica. The actions pun- 
ished are described in religiously charged vocabulary (a0eBobvtav, àvóoio), 
which fits both Spartan oath-breaking and the Theban conspirators’ crime 
of letting an enemy into the most sacred place in their city. 

The punishment for the Spartans is the Battle of Leuctra. In the build-up 
to the battle, the narrator is careful to remind the reader that it will be 
decided by divine intervention: the Spartans ‘seem already to be led to their 
wrong decisions by a divine force’ (ijór] yap, óc šoke, tò SaLoviov T|yev: 
6.4.3), and the Thebans are supported by tyche (6.4.7—8). He ignores any 


62 This clearly refers back to 5.4.1, as noted by Tuplin (1993: 134) and Pownall (1998: 
256—7). Contra Bowden (2004: 243-4), who argues that it is a ‘hint of divine involvement,’ 
but not a suggestion that the Spartans were being punished for earlier crimes. 
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military explanation for the Spartan defeat, with the effect that the battle 
seems to be decided purely by divine favour or disfavour.~ There is no 
doubt that the hour of reckoning has come for the Spartans. 

The punishment for the Theban oligarchs is the counter-revolution. 
Xenophon’s narrative of this has often been criticised as historically inept, 
but can be explained by his desire to drive home the unexpectedness and 
unlikelihood of the liberation: he focuses on the secretary of the Theban 
polemarchs, Phillidas, to the extent of almost excluding the other conspira- 
tors, thus crafting a story of how one man overthrew the Spartan-imposed 
tyranny: divine intervention indeed.“ Two features of this narrative are 
interesting for our purposes.© The first is the nature of the crime of the 
polemarchs. As we saw above, the crime of the Thebans has so far been 
described in exclusively religious vocabulary; now, however, when we meet 
them in person, their wrongdoing is entirely secular: we see them celebrat- 
ing a festival and getting drunk, and then expecting their secretary to bring 
them the ‘most respected and beautiful’ (oepvotéitac Kai xoAX(otag: 5.4.4) 
women in the city for their pleasure. While getting drunk is not always a 
crime in Xenophon's universe (see e.g. Xen. An. 7.3.26—33), the fact that it 
is in this case accompanied by the desire to debauch citizen women brands 
the polemarchs as true tyrants, unable and unwilling to keep their sexual 
desires under control.®° The narrator makes this clear by his acid comment 
‘for they were that sort of men’ (oi 8 Hoav yàp toto0t0t 5.4.4). When they 
are killed by men disguised as the women they coveted, they are punished 
not just for the religious crime of letting the enemy into the sacred Cadmea, 
but also for the moral crime of intended abuse of free people. 

The second interesting feature of the story is the obvious Herodotean 
imitation. The narrative of the counter-revolution is introduced by the 
sentence ‘There was a certain Phillidas, who was a secretary for Archias 
and the polemarchs’ (ijv tig Piac, öç éypappdteve toig nepi Apyiav 


63 Cf. Pownall (2004: 90). Contra Tuplin (1993: 138), who argues on the basis of the kai in 
toig dé návta koi on THs THYNS katopOo0vro that Xenophon's narrative of the battle shows 
the victory to be due to a combination of tyche and the skill of the Theban commanders. This 
is strictly true, but the lack of detail in the battle description and the absence of any mention 
of Pelopidas and Epaminondas do not invite the reader to contemplate Theban tactical skill. 

64 The narrative and its focus on Phillidas have been well analysed by Gray (1989: 
65—70). Tuplin (1993: 147-8) argues convincingly that Xenophon consciously differs from 
the tradition preserved by Plutarch, Diodorus and Nepos, and that the effect of the version 
in the Hellenica is to avoid putting any of the human agents in a positive light while showing 
the events to be divinely ordained. 

65 I leave undiscussed the question of why Xenophon makes no mention of either 
Pelopidas or Epaminondas, the traditional heroes of the story. For a brief discussion see 
Tuplin (1993: 147-8). 

66 Lack of control of one's sexual appetites is the hallmark of a tyrant; see Dunkle (1967) 
and Rosivach (1988) with references. 
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NOAEMAPXOIG: 5.4.2), echoing Herodotus’ introduction of Themistocles and 
other protagonists of individual logoi.” Moreover, there are close parallels 
between Xenophon's story and the one told by Herodotus of the Persians 
murdered by men disguised as women after having demanded the company 
of the female relatives of King Amyntas of Macedon. Xenophon even offers 
an alternative version (the assassins were masquerading as revellers, not 
women), a practice extremely rare for him, but ubiquitous in Herodotus. 
The purpose of the Herodotean ‘feel’ of this narrative is surely to alert the 
reader to the similarities, at this point especially, between the world of his 
Hellenica and that of the Histories: in both worlds impiety is punished 
by superhuman powers, and transgressions against one's fellow-human 
beings are more often than not punished by divine powers working through 
human agents.5? 

Another throwback to the world of Herodotus is the fact that oracles 
and omens in the Hellenica are generally fulfilled. This is most spectac- 
ularly true for the prophecy of the seer before the Battle of Munychia 
(2.4.18—19) and the good omens observed in Thebes before the Battle of 
Leuctra (6.4.7—8), but already in 5.4.17—18 Spartans being forced to leave 
their shields behind because of a violent storm is interpreted as an omen 
for the future. 

Interestingly, however, divine punishment for wrongdoing is much more 
consistent in the world of the Hellenica than in the world of Herodotus’ 
Histories. In all of the Hellenica only two instances of impiety and one 
unjust murder are not said or shown to lead to disaster for the perpe- 
trators. In two of the cases this narratorial silence can be put down to 
Xenophon subsequently focusing on a different storyline and not following 
the future fate of the impious.? Thus, we hear no more of the Thebans 
who desecrate Agesilaus’ sacrifice at Aulis (3.4.4) because Xenophon is 


67 Themistocles; Hdt. 7.143.1. See also Hdt. 3.4.1. Xenophon famously uses the expres- 
sion to introduce himself in the Anabasis (Xen. An. 3.1.4). 

68 Gray (1989: 66—7) draws out the Herodotean parallels nicely, but then argues that 
Xenophon's story carries a different message from the one of Herodotus: Herodotus’ message 
is that ‘custom is king’ (the Persians were breaking Macedonian custom by demanding the 
company of women at dinner), and Xenophon's is that it only took a few men to overthrow 
the Theban tyranny. Dillery (1995: 229-30) also analyses the parallels, but argues that, rather 
than imitating Herodotus, Xenophon was ‘trying to claim the authority of a historian telling 
a story with a moral’. I obviously agree that the story has a moral, but I find it unlikely that 
Xenophon did not intend the reader to notice the Herodotean ‘feel’ of the story and to be led 
to more or less conscious conclusions from it. 

69 Pownall (1998) examines in detail every instance of impiety in the Hellenica and con- 
cludes that only the Theban desecration of Agesilaus' sacrifice (3.4.4) and the Tegean stoning 
of people hiding in a temple (6.5.6—9) go unpunished. She argues that Xenophon in these 
cases believed that divine punishment would eventually strike the offenders, even if delayed, 
but this does not explain why he did not state this explicitly. 
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too interested in following a different narrative thread, namely Agesilaus’ 
reaction to the Theban provocation and his subsequent campaign in 
Asia. Likewise, nothing is said about what happened later to the Theban 
counter-revolutionaries who killed the children of the toppled oligarchs 
(5.4.12) because Xenophon is only interested in Theban affairs until the 
counter-revolution is complete, and then reverts to his focus on Sparta.” In 
the third instance of impiety unpunished, which concerns Tegeans stoning 
their political opponents with tiles from the roof of the temple in which 
they have sought refuge (6.5.6—9), the episode seems to hold special interest 
for Xenophon."! Here his reticence about divine punishment of the perpe- 
trators is harder to explain. Perhaps it is due to historical scruple: perhaps 
Xenophon did not know what happened to the Tegeans afterwards, or 
perhaps he knew that they got away scot-free and did not want to put this 
in his history. All sixteen other instances of impiety in the Hellenica are 
punished.” 

In several cases the divine punishment involves a dramatic fall from 
power and success, thus corresponding to Herodotus’ pattern of success— 
overconfidence-disaster. This is true of Sparta, whose great power is 
described and stressed in the chapter immediately before the peripeteia 
is signalled (navtdnaow dn kals Kai GoMaAds | apy) ¿ókei adtoic 
KateoKevdo0at: 5.3.27), and of Jason of Pherae (see above). It is also the 
case for Euphron, the tyrant of Sicyon (7.3.1—5; see above), and Lycomedes, 
the Arcadian almost-tyrant (7.4.3). The consistency of the punishment of 
the impious along with the absence of generational punishment, jealous 
gods and predetermined fate make the world of the Hellenica less of an 
incomprehensible wilderness than the world of Herodotus’ Histories. The 
bleakness of the ending shows, however, that lasting human happiness is 
still elusive. 


70 Pownall (1998: 258) argues that the killing of those Thebans ‘who had been freed 
from the prison’ by the troops of Cleombrotus at 5.4.14 is meant to be understood as pun- 
ishment for the massacre. It is not clear, however, that the children of the oligarchs were 
murdered specifically by those newly freed from prison; the massacre seems rather to be 
committed by the Theban ‘cavalry and hoplites’ who join the counter-revolution at 5.4.9. 

71 Ultimately the story serves only as the reason for a Spartan campaign against Tegea 
and Mantinea, so the circumstantial details seem to signal a special interest of Xenophon’s 
in the events (Pownall 1998). 

72 List of instances modified from Pownall’s appendix (Pownall 1998: 276-7): 
oath-breaking: 3.4.6 and 11, 5.4.1, 5.4.11—12, 6.4.2—3, 7.4.36; violation of sanctuary: 4.4.3, 
7.2.6; violation of festival: 4.4.2, 5.2.29; negligence in religious ritual: 3.1.18, 3.2.22, 4.8.36, 
7.1.27; temple-robbery: 6.4.30, 7.1.46, 7.4.33. 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Moral didacticism is central to the Hellenica. It informs Xenophon’s selec- 
tion of material, overall narrative structure and crafting of individual epi- 
sodes. The work is, however, not a ‘purely moral tract’ (Grayson 1975), 
but a work of historiography: it aims to present a true narrative of histori- 
cal events from a moral angle. 

In the Hellenica, it is easy to spot early versions of the types of moral- 
ising that become widespread in Hellenistic historiography. Conversely, 
macro-level moralising and moralising by patterning are a lot less dominant 
than in Herodotus and Thucydides. Overall, the moralising of Xenophon 
is more explicit than that of his two famous Classical predecessors, point- 
ing towards Hellenistic moral didacticism. Neither the explicitness nor the 
transitory nature of the moral didacticism should be exaggerated, however: 
Xenophon’s moral vignettes are entirely implicit in their didacticism and 
have consequently been interpreted in diametrically opposite ways by dif- 
ferent readers, and his divinely ruled world in which impiety is always 
punished may foreshadow Diodorus, but it also harks back to Herodotus 
and has as little resonance with Polybius as with Thucydides. Likewise, 
Xenophon’s focus on friendship and loyalty is more of an individual quirk 
than an evolutionary link between one era of historiography and the next. 

The most noticeable difference between the moral messages of the 
Hellenica and its surviving predecessors is the degree of practicality. 
Whereas the messages of Herodotus and Thucydides are largely intellec- 
tual and advocate a certain state of mind based on a proper understanding 
of the world obtained through reading their works, Xenophon offers prac- 
tical advice on how to live in the world he describes. Although the ending 
shows that peace and happiness are elusive, the rest of the narrative teaches 
the reader that by being pious, brave, self-disciplined, a good friend and a 
good leader of men, you have a fair chance not only of being celebrated by 
both your contemporaries and history, but also of achieving real, practical 
success. In this Xenophon stands a step closer to Hellenistic historiography 
than his two famous predecessors. 


Comparison of Moral Didacticism in the Xenophontic Corpus 


Xenophon is the only one of the authors considered in this study by whom 
other works than his historiographical one(s) have survived. This gives us 
a unique chance to compare moral didacticism between genres, which we 
shall grasp even if we do not here have the space to develop the comparison 
in much detail. 

All of Xenophon’s works are moral-didactic, and they all use some 
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of the moralising techniques we have seen in the Hellenica. Even techni- 
cal treatises such as The Cavalry Commander (Hipparchicus) or Ways 
and Means (Poroi) have moralising introductions and conclusions and are 
sprinkled with explicit narratorial moralising throughout. The dialogues 
Hiero, Oeconomicus and Symposium revolve at least partly around moral 
themes and the Memorabilia (Memories of Socrates) is entirely moral-di- 
dactic. Moreover, the same moral lessons we have seen in the Hellenica are 
propounded in the other works: divine justice,” the importance of piety,” 
the qualities of the good commander and the relationship between a com- 
mander and his men,” which seems to be a subcategory of the good ruler 
and the value of a relationship with subjects based on love and respect, 
friendship as a virtue and a complication,” moderation and self-control,"? 
and the importance of wit, charm and a sense of humour.” In addition, 
some of the other works include paradeigmata of moral topics which 
do not receive much space in the Hellenica, such as education and grat- 
itude, both important virtues in the Cyropaedia (Education of Cyrus). 
Throughout all of Xenophon's works it is common for the good to thrive 
and the wicked to come to grief (with a few exceptions, the most important 
one being Socrates). 

Three of Xenophon's works are especially interesting to compare with 
the Hellenica because they belong to neighbouring genres: the Anabasis, 
the Agesilaus and the Cyropaedia. To begin with the Anabasis, this is the 
work that most resembles the Hellenica in terms of moralising, just as it 
is the one closest to it in genre. Like the Hellenica, it mostly engages in 
implicit moralising by means of evaluative vocabulary and a correlation 
between behaviour and result (e.g. An. 4.4.14). Its only explicit moralising 
takes place in digressions focused on the characters of individuals (Cyrus 
1.9, Clearchus 2.6.1—15, Proxenus 2.6.16—20, Menon 2.6.21—9). The differ- 
ences which make the Anabasis and the Hellenica such different reading 
experiences are not in the moralising, but in the scope and focalisation of 
the narrative. 

The encomium Agesilaus is moralising from cover to cover, and the 
treatise on kingship, the Cyropaedia, is permeated with moralising. In 
comparison with these two latter works, the Hellenica and Anabasis are 


73 E.g. Eq. mag. 9.8-9. 

74 E.g. Eq. mag. 1.1 and 9.8; Cyr. 1.6.44-6; Ages. 1.27—8, 3.2; Mem. 1.3.1—4, 1.1.6—9, 
4.4.19; Lac. 8.5; Poroi 6.2—3. 

75 E.g. Eq. mag. 6; Cyr. 4.2.9—11, 8.1.3; Mem. 3.1—4, 3.5.21—4; Ages. 1.38. 

76 Cyr. and Hier. in their entirety; Mem. 1.2.10—11, 1.2.32; Oec. 11.2—12. 

77 E.g. Ages. 1.17-10; Mem. 1.2.51—5; Cyr. 7.1.30, 8.3.3; Ap. 5; Mem. 2.4-6. 

78 E.g. Cyr. 4.5.1—4 and 7-8, 7.5.78-85, 8.1.30-2; Ages 5.1—2, 5.6, 8.6-8; Mem. 1.2.1423, 
1.3.5—7, 3.13.2—3; Hier. 4.6—11. 

79 E.g. Ages. 7.3.2, 11.11; Cyr. 1.3.4-12, 2.2.1—16; Symp. 1.1. 
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quite restrained in their expressions of moral didacticism. They offer moral 
lessons, but they have another purpose beside, namely to narrate factual 
events in a truthful (if selective) manner. In doing this, these historiograph- 
ical works have a special relationship with historical truth, with the events 
that actually happened, which the Cyropaedia and even the Agesilaus do 
not.® Thus, for instance, the Agesilaus is able to claim that Agesilaus was 
chosen as king over Leotychidas ‘because of his birth and his virtue’ (t@ 
yévei kai TH dpett: Ages. 1.5), while the Hellenica offers the more detailed 
and less morally satisfying narrative of Lysander's reinterpretation of an 
oracular warning to ‘beware the lame kingship’ to refer not to Agesilaus, 
although he had a limp, but to Leotychidas, whose parentage was thus 
thrown into doubt (Hell. 3.3.1—4). Similarly, the Agesilaus has Agesilaus 
reach and burn down the outskirts of Sardis in his Asian campaign and 
then concludes in a tone as moralising as it is triumphalist: 


¿nei [iévtot ovdsic AVTEČÁEL, GEGs ÖN TÒ AMÒ toDtov sOTPATEVETO, TODS LEV 
mpoo0ev npookuvsiv “EAAnvac dvaykaCopévovs ópóv Tuouévovs bE’ àv 
DBpiCovto, tods dé à&uobvtag kai Tas t&v DE@®V tic kaprobo0at toDtouc 
Toujoag pnd’ &vupAénzew tois "Enor ó0vao0at, Kai tjv LEV TOV pov 
YOPAV àónotov Tapéyov, Thy 68 TOV ToAELioV otto kaprovuevos dote £v 
Ovoiv £toiv TAEOV TOV EKATOV TAAGVTOV TO Ded v As oic Sexatnv an00Doat. 


When no one came out to meet him in battle, however, he continued his 
campaign fearlessly. Thus he saw the Greeks who had before been forced to 
make servile obeisance now being honoured by those who had abused them; 
he made those who thought themselves worthy to enjoy divine honours 
unable to look the Greeks in the eye; he made the land of his friends unrav- 
aged, and he enjoyed the fruits of his enemy’s land to such a degree that he 
was able to dedicate in the space of two years more than a hundred talents 
to the god at Delphi as tithe. (Xen. Ages. 1.34) 


Here, then, the arrogant Persians get their punishment for abusing the 
Greeks. In the Hellenica, however, Agesilaus does not reach the suburbs of 
Sardis, but strikes a deal with the Persian satrap Tithraustes and marches 
towards Phrygia instead (Hell. 3.25—6). There is no moralising conclusion. 
The possible reasons for the discrepancy between the narrative of the Sardis 
campaign in these two works by the same author, who most probably had 
himself taken part in it, have been much discussed.?! I would venture a 
solution based on genre: in the encomium, Xenophon offers an account 
‘with amplification’; in the Hellenica, he gives an account that is ‘true 


80 For the different relationships of encomia and historiographies with truth see Polyb. 
10.21. For an overview of scholarship on this see Farrington (2011). 

81 See e.g. Anderson (1974), Cawkwell (1979: 38), Gray (1981), Krentz (1995: 188—92) 
and Dillery (1995: 110—14). 
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and demonstrates the reasoning accompanying each action'.? Moralising 
is important for both genres, but supports two different goals: persua- 
sion in the encomium (of the fact that its protagonist was the epitome of 
virtue) and didacticism in historiogrpahy. This is why the Hellenica and 
the Anabasis often offer moral dilemmas for the reader’s contemplation 
and the Agesilaus does not. 

The Cyropaedia shares the didactic goal of the Hellenica and the 
Anabasis, but as historico-philosophical fiction it is even further removed 
from obligations to the truth than the Agesilaus and is thus free to present 
fully invented moralising paradeigmata for the reader’s edification. The 
moralising techniques it uses are largely the same as those employed in the 
Hellenica and Anabasis, including moral dilemmas, just as its narrative 
form is modelled on historiography, but, crucially, it lacks the commentary 
track that characterises historiography (see above, pp. 9-10), and for that 
reason lacks moralising digressions. 

On the basis of this whirlwind tour of Xenophon’s literary output, we 
can conclude that historiography is not unique in either its moralising 
techniques or its moral lessons. What makes historiography unique is that 
it is at the same time committed to offering what the author considers a 
truthful account of the past and to presenting this past in a way that will be 
morally useful to the reader. 


CONCLUSION: MORAL DIDACTICISM IN CLASSICAL 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


We can conclude not just that the three surviving Classical historiographies 
do indeed moralise, but that moral didacticism is part of their raison d’étre, 
and has informed every level of their works from the choice of words to the 
macro-structure. Each of the three works would have looked dramatically 
different if the author had not had complex moral lessons to deliver, and I 
would venture the claim that were it not for those lessons, they would not 
have been written at all. 

Most of the types of moralising that characterise the Hellenistic histo- 
riographers are found also in the Classical ones, sometimes in embryonic 
form, sometimes fully developed, but less frequently used. The difference 
is one of degree, not of kind. In addition, the Classical historiographers use 
different types of moralising: minimalist moralising and macro-level mor- 
alising. Because of the fragmented nature of what is extant of Hellenistic 


82 ónópyov EYKM@PLAOTIKOSG, dte: TOV kepaAoiw0n Kai LET AdENoEWS TOV npóáósov 
àzoXoyopóv, ObTWS ó tfjc tovopiac, kowóg àv Exaivov Kai yóyov, CntEt TOV àAn0T| Kai TOV 
et’ ünoócíSeog Kai TOV EKHOTOIG TAPETOLEVOV OVAAOYLOL@V (Polyb. 10.21.8).The distinc- 
tion is Polybius’, but it works well for Xenophon. 
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historiography it is impossible to see whether macro-level moralising 
remained a feature of the genre. On the one hand, some authors such as 
Diodorus may not have expected their readers to read their work from 
beginning to end and so may not have thought it worthwhile to impose a 
moralising superstructure on it. On the other hand, Polybius’ theory of the 
cycle of constitutions may indicate a desire to show the history of Rome 
as conforming to a preconceived pattern to some extent based on moral 
premises. 

In terms of the behaviour advocated, it is striking how similar Classical 
moral didacticism is to its Hellenistic counterpart: the instability of human 
happiness and the dangers of overconfidence, the virtues of courage, intelli- 
gence, justice and fair treatment of subjects and subordinates, and the vices 
of cruelty, injustice and self-interest are universal across both time periods. 
There are differences, of course. Herodotus, Xenophon and Diodorus 
present divine justice as a historical force and, correspondingly, have piety 
as a cardinal virtue whereas Thucydides and Polybius do not. The reci- 
procity that is a driving force in the Histories of Herodotus becomes an 
issue of euergetism and appropriate gratitude in the Hellenistic historiog- 
raphers. Xenophon’s good leader is a lot more sociable than Thucydides’ 
or Polybius’. Overall, however, Thucydides is the truly odd one out: only 
in his work does a dissonance exist between the admirable virtues and the 
results they bring. However, considering that we are looking at a period 
of 400 years, the similarities in moral messages are more striking than the 
differences. 


7. Fragmentary Classical 
Historiography 


In Chapters 1-3 we examined the form and content of moral didacticism 
in what remains of Hellenistic historiography until Diodorus Siculus. In 
Chapters 4—6 we have seen that the three extant Classical historiographers 
also moralised, and we have traced many of the moralising techniques of 
Hellenistic historiography back to them. However, it has also become clear 
that the Classical historiographers’ primary means of moral didacticism 
were different from those of their Hellenistic successors in that the moralis- 
ing took place partly on the macro-level of structure, partly in a less explicit 
form than what is mostly seen in Hellenistic historiography. In this final 
chapter we shall examine the fragmentary remains of three famous works 
of the late Classical period and ask how this development from Classical to 
Hellenistic moralising happened. We have already seen that the moralising 
of Xenophon in some ways points towards the works of Hellenistic histori- 
ography; now we shall see whether the trend continues throughout the late 
Classical period or the development is less straightforward. 

Three once famous universal and/or continuous histories from the fourth 
century survive only in fragments: those of the so-called Oxyrhynchus 
Historian, Ephorus of Cyme and Theopompus. We shall look at the 
remaining evidence of their works in turn. The methodological issues 
involved in interpreting fragments which were discussed in the introduc- 
tion to Chapter 3 are equally relevant for the fragments of Classical histo- 
riography, but will not be repeated here. 


THE OXYRHYNCHUS HISTORIAN 


The Oxyrhynchus Historian (also known as P) was probably contemporary 
with Xenophon, although we cannot know for certain. His work is known 
from three papyrus fragments named after the places where they are kept: 
the London fragment (POxy 842, published in r909 by Grenfell and Hunt), 
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the Florence fragment (PSI 1304, published in 1949 by Bartoletti) and the 
Cairo fragment (published in 1976 by Koenen). This makes the text of 
the Oxyrhynchus Historian especially interesting because, unlike the other 
fragments of historiography looked at in this study, it represents the actual 
text written by the author (as closely as any second-century papyrus can be 
said to represent the exact words of a fourth-century writer) rather than a 
string of quotations, paraphrases and references by later authors. 

Scholars have argued for the identification of the Oxyrhynchus Historian 
with one or other of the historians whose names we know, the preferred 
candidates being Theopompus (the papyrus would then be a piece of his 
otherwise all but lost Hellenica) and Cratippus.! As the question of author- 
ship is not of great importance for this study, we shall not enter into the dis- 
cussion, except to note that, in terms of moral didacticism, what remains 
of the Oxyrhynchus Historian bears little resemblance to the glimpses we 
get of Theopompus’ work through its fragments in covertexts, as will 
become clear from this chapter. In fact, in contrast with the fragments of 
Theopompus' Philippica, the narrative of the Oxyrhynchus Historian seems 
bland. This has made scholars claim that the Oxyrhynchus Historian does 
not moralise, and to line him up along with Thucydides against the more 
obviously moralising Xenophon. However, we have seen that Thucydides 
does offer moral lessons in his History, and we shall soon see that the same 
may well have been true of the Oxyrhynchus Historian. 

The most explicit instant of moralising in the papyri is a heavily frag- 
mented passage which seems to have formed part of a positively phrased 
character sketch: 


piota 1[oic npáyuacı maivetat] xeypnuév[og;] ob yàp dozep ofi TAsiotot 
TOV TPO TOD Sv-] vaotevóvto[v] óppmosv ¿[m Tas TOV ypnuátov apa] yóc, 
kai ón[po]tukóra?[c]o?c? v?[.............. 


[He showed himself] to be the best at handling [affairs]. For he was not, 
like [most of the other r]ulers [before him], eager to st[eal other people's 
money], but most public[-minded] ... (Hell. Oxy. London fragment C2 
column ro)? 


1 Both suggested by Grenfell and Hunt (1909). The case for both candidates is lucidly 
argued by McKechnie and Kern (1988: 8—16), who come out on the side of Theopompus. 
So also Laqueur (1934: 2193-203) and Bleckmann (2005). Advocates for Cratippus include 
Shrimpton (1991: appendix I), Meister (2003) and Schepens (2001). Bruce (1967: 22—7) and 
Behrwald (2005: 9-13) reach an agnostic conclusion. In earlier discussions Ephorus had 
been put forward (Walker 1913), and Jacoby (1926b: 2-20) idiosyncratically argued for 
Daimachus of Plataea. The modern discussions of the Oxyrhynchus Historian have, apart 
from the question of authorship, centred on the truth-value of his narrative, especially as 
contrasted with that of Xenophon. For the main arguments in this debate see Anderson 
(1974), Gray (1979), McKechnie and Kern (1988), Behrwald (2005) and Bleckmann 2005. 

2 This corresponds to XIV.2 in McKechnie and Kern, 27.2 in Behrwald. 
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The passage is too fragmentary for us to be able to tell whom it describes? 
but there can be little doubt that — even if we disregard the restorations — 
it compares one ruler favourably against someone else, using the moral 
adverb piota; and if we accept the restorations, the passage makes a 
moral generalisation about rulers, who are said normally to be eager to 
appropriate the wealth of others, and the person in question is praised for 
being an exception. Another, slightly less fragmentary, passage is an eval- 
uative conclusion to a narrative of how Conon quells a mutiny in the city 
of Caunus: 


TO èv oov Bacuukóv otpató[ngóov obt]oc eic uéyav kivõvvov nposA0óv 51 
Kóvov[a kai] Tv &ketvou npoðvuiav éxavcato ts tapayñis. 


[Th]us, when the king's arm[y] had come into great danger, it ceased from 
confusion because of Conon and his zeal. (Hell. Oxy. London fragment D 
column 20)* 


This is the kind of minimalist evaluation we find in Thucydides. From the 
context it seems that we are supposed to admire and potentially emulate 
Conon in his zeal (npoOvpía); but it would also be possible to read the 
statement ironically, as a criticism of the Athenian Conon for working 
with the Persian army. Then the conclusion would be a sharp reminder of 
the political realities after the rousing narrative of Conon's efforts against 
the mutineers, a kind of sting in the tail known from both Thucydides and 
Xenophon. 

Beside these two instances of moral evaluation, the narrative of the 
Oxyrhynchus Historian often uses restrained evaluative phrasing. Positive 
vocabulary is used, for instance, in an interesting narrative about how the 
Athenian Council secretly sends a messenger to Conon. We are told that 
the ‘well-born and well-bred’ ([6co1 yvó]pu[ot k]ai yaptevtes Yoav) disap- 
proved, two positively loaded terms for what was essentially the social elite. 
Negative vocabulary is used most prominently to call political murders in 
Rhodes ‘slaughter’ (tv o@ayrv), and to label one side in the Theban civil 
war as ‘ready to do evil’ (kak@c noiciv étoipous).° 


3 Jacoby (1926b: 14), Bruce (1967: 93-5), McKechnie and Kern (1988: ad loc.), Behrwald 
(2005: 118). Jacoby argues that we cannot know who the protagonist of the passage is; but 
Bruce and McKechnie and Kern make good cases for either Agesilaus or Cyrus the Younger. 
Earlier suggestions have been Euagoras and Dionysius I (Bruce 1967: 93). Behrwald (2005), 
interestingly, suggests Tissaphernes. 

4 This corresponds to XX.6 in McKechnie and Kern, 23 in Behrwald. 

5 The three passages are: London fragment A column 1 (= McKechnie and Kern VI.2 
and Behrwald 9.2), London fragment D column rr: (= McKechnie and Kern XV.2 and 
Behrwald 18.3) and London fragment D column 13 (= McKechnie and Kern XVII.1 and 
Behrwald 20.1). 
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This is the kind of subtle moralising employed by Thucydides and 
Xenophon, who were probably close contemporaries of the author of this 
text. As with Thucydides and Xenophon, such cases of evaluative phrasing 
in the Oxyrhynchus Historian are usually discussed only in the context of 
the author’s political bias; but, as we have seen in the other historiographers 
of this study, political opinion and moral conviction go hand in hand. The 
Oxyrhynchus Historian is giving the reader moral guidance and a political 
steer at the same time. With the text in this fragmentary state it is impossible 
to know whether its moral didacticism overall was as subtle as these exam- 
ples suggest, or whether there were occasional bursts of moralising passion 
as in Thucydides, Xenophon and most probably the otherwise ‘sober’ 
Hieronymus, just as we cannot know whether he engaged in macro-level 
moralising, but it seems clear that the moralising of the Oxyrhynchus 
Historian resembled that of his Classical near-contemporaries. 


EPHORUS OF CYME (FGRH 70) 


Perhaps the most famous Classical historian whose work has not survived 
down to our time is Ephorus (FGrH 70), who was Xenophon’s younger 
contemporary (c. 405—330 BC). He wrote several works, including a treatise 
on style and a local history of his native city of Cyme, all of which are now 
lost. His History (or Histories; both the singular and plural are attested 
in the tradition) is praised by both Polybius (5.33.2) and Diodorus (5.1.4) 
as the first work of universal history, and was used as a source by both 
of these historiographers.® Diod. Sic. 5.1.4 (= T r1) states that Ephorus 
organised his material in books kata genos. Much discussion surrounds 
the exact meaning of this phrase, but the most likely interpretation is that 
he focused on one event at the time, for instance one war, rather than pro- 
ceeding annalistically and cutting up series of events in order to preserve 
a strict chronological framework.’ Ephorus also seems to have been the 


6 Diodorus is often assumed to have taken over large stretches of Ephorus’ work with very 
little editing (see e.g. Stylianou 1998, Parker n.d.). It is certainly true that Diodorus stuck very 
close to his sources when writing his Bibliotbeke, but the sheer length of Ephorus' Hellenica 
compared with the space into which Diodorus compressed it necessitates a certain amount of 
selection and pruning. For this reason, in addition to the ones stated in Chapter 2, I treat as 
Ephorus fragments only those passages of Diodorus which explicitly mention him as a source 
(discounting passages where he compares numbers given by Ephorus and Timaeus, which can 
be shown to depend on the latter; see Parker n.d.: ad F 201). For a good and detailed argument 
against reading Diodorus as if it were Ephorus, see Parmeggiani (2011: 357—990). 

7 The most important studies of Ephorus are: Jacoby (1926b: 22-35), Schwartz (1907), 
Laqueur (1911), Barber (1993), Meister (1967), Stylianou (1998), Pownall (2004), Parker 
(n.d.) and Parmeggiani (zorr). For good, more recent discussions of the meaning of kata 
genos with references to older scholarship see Parker (n.d.: ad T 11) and Parmeggiani (2011: 
156-64) (who are unfortunately not aware of each other). 
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first historiographer to divide his work into books and preface each with a 
proem, which may or may not have been moralising.? 

Ephorus is particularly interesting for our project because it has long 
been common for scholars of Greek historiography to consider him the first 
moralising historian, who, under the influence of his teacher Isocrates, set 
history on its downward-spiralling path towards degenerate Hellenism.? 
Even after it has become common to distrust the evidence for the relation- 
ship with Isocrates, his reputation as the ‘first moralising historian’ still 
stands." It rests largely on a brief passage in Polybius: 


ó yap "Epopos nap’ óÀnv tijv ApayLatEiav Bavudotos Ov Kai KATH trjv qpáoctv 
Kai KOTO TOV YEIPLOLOV Kai KATH TIV &xívoiuv TOV ANUUÁTO©V, ÕEWÓTATÓG 
£ottv EV tais MapEsKBdoEol kai tais àp’ AdTOD YvMLOAOYiatc, Kai ODAANBSYV 
Ótav nov TOV ExILETPODVTG Adyov StaTiOnTaL. . . 


For Ephorus is marvellous throughout his work with regard to expression, 
management of material, and acuity of argument, but he is most power- 
ful in his digressions and in the maxims expressing his own opinion; in 
short whenever he composes something additional to the narrative. (Polyb. 
12.28.10 = Ephorus T 23) 


This has since Schwartz’s 1907 RE article been interpreted as admiration 
for Ephorus’ moralising despite the fact that Polybius seems to be praising 
Ephorus for all manner of narratorial interventions, not just for ‘expressing 
maxims’.!! The idea that Ephorus was the one to introduce moralising into 
historiography for pedagogical reasons has often been coupled with the 
notion that he preferred praise to criticism, a notion which is based partly 
on Isocrates’ practice, partly on a remark in Strabo 7.3.9 (= Ephorus F 42).? 


8 The evidence for this is Diod. Sic. 16.76.5 (= T 1o). Ephorus’ proems have mainly been 
discussed by scholars who believe that Diodorus took them over more or less wholesale 
and glued them on to his own narrative; see Laqueur (1911), Kunz (1935), Barber (1993), 
Stylianou (1998) and, with more nuance, Parker (n.d.: ad T 11) contra Sacks (1990) and 
Parmeggiani (2011: 148). 

9 On Ephorus as representative of ‘rhetorical’ and therefore inferior post- Thucydid- 
ean historiography, see Schwartz (1907), Laqueur (1911), Jacoby (1926b: 23 and ad T 
11) and Meister (1990: 85-9), with the strong defence of Parmeggiani (2011: 9-80). For a 
re-evaluation of the evidence for Isocrates’ influence on history writing see Marincola (2014). 

to That Ephorus was a pupil of Isocrates is stated by the Suda (s.v. ‘Ephorus’), but was 
first doubted by Schwartz (1907) and Jacoby (1926b: 22-3). Their arguments have been taken 
up by Flower (1994), Stylianou (1998) and, more forcefully, Parmeggiani (2011: 34-66). 
Contra Laqueur (1911), Barber (1993). The arguments are helpfully reviewed by Parker (n.d.: 
ad Ephorus T 1). Ephorus as the originator of moralising historiography, with no mention 
of Isocrates: Meister (1990: 85—9). 

ir Interpreting the passage as solely about moralising: Schwartz (1907: 7-8), Jacoby 
1926b: ad loc.), Schepens (1977), Meister (1990: 87), Parker (n.d.: ad loc.). 

12. E.g. by Sacks (1990: 27—9). Contra Pownall (2004: 128). 
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However, Strabo quotes Ephorus as saying about other accounts of the 
Scythians that ‘they speak only of those of their customs that are barbaric, 
seeing only what is striking, marvellous, and shocking; but one should also 
tell about the opposite and provide paradeigmata’ (tà mepi ts otto 
abdtav Aéyouciv, siðótecs TO SEtvov [dé] Kai TO DavLAOTOV EKAANKTIKOV Sv’ 
deiv dé tüvaviía Kai Aéyetw Kai Tapadetywata zoiio8ot) — which surely does 
not mean that Ephorus generally prefers praise to criticism, only that he 
thinks a historiographer ought to offer a balanced account. It does show, 
however, that he thought in terms of moral paradeigmata and that he 
believed he had a duty to provide these in his work. Indeed, this is the first 
time in extant works of historiography that we see the idea that the histori- 
ographer has a moral-didactic duty (div). It has been thought that Ephorus 
got this idea from Isocrates, but, having examined the moral didacticism 
of his predecessors within his own genre, it now seems more likely that he 
simply made explicit a function of historiography which was already gen- 
erally accepted. We would know more about how he conceived of this duty 
if we had his preface, but we do not. 

No fewer than 238 fragments of Ephorus’ History were collected by 
Jacoby. Of these, fifty-five come from Stephanus of Byzantium, forty-two 
from Strabo. Thus it is unsurprising that seventy-six of the extant frag- 
ments are nothing more than brief notices about names or locations of 
cities or topographical features, and that many more are concerned with 
geography in some form. However, even from a reading of the remaining 
162 fragments the idea that Ephorus was supremely concerned with moral- 
ising is not borne out. There is very little explicit moralising in them, and 
only sparing use of evaluative phrasing. 

If we begin by looking for explicit praise and blame, the kind of passages 
which scholars generally believe that Ephorus was famous for, we find only 
a few indications. The clearest one is F 42, the Strabo passage referred to 
above, about the importance of offering both criticism and praise. Strabo 
goes on to say: 


eit’ aitioroyei, d16t1 toic Siaitaic edtedsic Óvtec kai ob ypnuatiotai npóc TE 
GAAHAOUS EvVOLODVTOL, kotvà TÁVTA EYOVTES TA TE CAAA Kai tüg YovaiKas Kat 
TEKVG. kai tr|v GANV ovyyévetav, TPO TE TODS ÈKTÒG Guyot siot Kai AViKNTOL, 
ovdév Exovtec brép oð SovAEvGOVOL. 


Then he [Ephorus] explains that it is because they are simple in their lifestyle 
and not fixated on money (as they have everything in common including 
their wives and children and the whole extended family), that they both 
have good laws governing their internal relationships with each other and 
are unwarlike towards and unconquered by the outside world because they 
have nothing for the sake of which they might be enslaved. (Ephorus F 42 
= Strabo 7.3.9) 
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Praiseworthy characteristics, according to Ephorus, then, are a simple life- 
style, lack of greed, and a self-sufficiency that leads to security from attack. 
Similarly, in F 122a Strabo gives Ephorus as his source for the fact that the 
Aetolians have never been conquered ‘because of the ruggedess of their 
land and their training in warfare’ (610 te Tag Óvoyopíac TOV tónov kai tà 
Ti Epi TOV MOAELOV orno). It is tempting to assume that Ephorus made 
a causal connection between the ruggedness of Aetolia and the warlikeness 
of its inhabitants in the vein of Herodotus and, later, Posidonius. This ideal 
of the simple life is also seen in F 149, which is Strabo’s summary of what 
Ephorus had to say — probably at much greater length — about the Cretan 
constitution, and which states that civil harmony is achieved by citizens 
‘living in a simple way’ (Ait@>o GGo) because in this way they avoid the 
‘envy, arrogant abuse, and hatred’ (ovte q0óvov o00' óppiv ovtE uiococ) 
caused by ‘greed and luxurious living’ (tAeove&tav kai toverv). The use of 
the word tryphe, which only became common in the first and second cen- 
turies AD (see Chapter 3), makes it likely that the phrasing here is Strabo's, 
but he seems to be crediting Ephorus with the thought behind it. 

Correspondingly, F 185 from Athenaeus gives Ephorus as the source for 
the information that the Milesians were formidable before they became 
subject to luxurious living (ms uèv ook &cpógov), but again the expression 
with tryphe makes it likely that the wording is Athenaeus’, and in this case 
we cannot be sure that Ephorus made the connection between luxurious 
living and martial degeneration explicit.? Similarly, in F 131a Strabo offers 
Ephorus as the source for an Iberian habit of punishing people for getting 
fat, but again we cannot see whether Ephorus approved or condemned this 
or simply reported it. It does seem, then, that Ephorus didactically pro- 
moted the simple life over a life in luxury, but along a more Herodotean 
line of argument than the kind of scandalised tryphe ekphraseis that we 
have seen in the Hellenistic fragments of historiography preserved by 
Athenaeus. This difference in focus is probably why Athenaeus did not use 
him a lot: a mere twelve fragments of Ephorus are preserved by Athenaeus 
against twenty-five of Timaeus, forty-one of Phylarchus and eighty-three 
of Theopompus. 

Interestingly, another fragment shows that a simple and rugged lifestyle 
is not always all that is needed for a strong state in Ephorus' didacticism. 
This is F 198, which seems to be a summary of a much longer passage by 
Ephorus about Boeotia. Here Strabo states that Ephorus ‘praised’ Boeotia 
for its fertile land and said that it was ‘by nature well suited for hegemony’ 


13 For the problem with Athenaeus and tryphe, see Chapter 3. Parmeggiani (2011: 233-4) 
argues that these passages show a Hippocratic streak in Ephorus; I would argue that it might 
equally well be Herodotean. 
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(npóc ñysuoviav edveuds £ygw), but that it had only held such power for 
a short period of time because its people did not engage in ‘training and 
education’ (àyoyf| 6& xai ma1deia), but rather neglected ‘letters and civilised 
socialising’ (tò Aóycv kai ópu (ag tfjg tpóg àvðpónovc). It seems that in 
order not just to stay unconquered, but to exercise hegemony, a certain 
level of civilisation is needed. 

Another quality apparently promoted by Ephorus is justice: F 139 (7 
Strabo 6.1.8) states that he ‘praises’ (ématei) the lawgiver Zaleucus for 
this. A third seems to have been courage: at least, it is tempting to connect 
F 220 (Plut. Dion 36.1), which says that Ephorus ‘lauded’ (éykouóGov) 
the Sicilian historiographer and adviser to the tyrant Dionysius, Philistus, 
with F 229 (Steph. Byz. s.v. 'Akpoupía), which gives Ephorus as the evi- 
dence for Philistus comitting suicide rather than being captured alive by his 
enemies.!* It is also possible that F 85, in which Diogenes Laertius credits 
Ephorus with a story of the death of Xenophon's son Gryllus, is a reference 
to a heroic battle-death narrative (ioyopóg àycvioópevoc &teAeótr]osv, GG 
onow "Egopog) like the ones that we have seen are characteristic of the 
‘Ephoran’ books of Diodorus.” However, all of these references are too 
brief to be conclusive evidence. 

The one historical character who is most obviously criticised in the 
Ephoran fragments is the Spartan general Dercyllidas (F 71). Athenaeus 
purports to quote Ephorus to the effect that Dercyllidas *did not have any- 
thing Spartan or straightforward in his character, but had an unscrupulous 
and savage streak’ (obdév £v TO 1póno Aakovikóv 00d’ àxAo0v £yov, GAAG 
nod TO navoüpyov Kai TO OnpiHdéEc). This is an extraordinary description 
of a character who seems to be admired by Xenophon, and it is hard to 
know whether Athenaeus is really quoting Ephorus. In any case there is 
no context preserved for the evaluation, so we cannot know exactly what 
it was Dercyllidas did to earn such condemnation. Perhaps it is simply 
his lack of adherence to the Spartan ethos and his propensity for trickery, 
which earned him the nickname Sisyphus (same fragment, and Xen. Hell. 
3.1.8). 

Other behaviours possibly criticised by Ephorus are tyrannical behaviour 
(F 178 and 179, both about Periander of Corinth), and political corruption 
and starting a war to cover it up (F 196 on Pericles).!” In neither instance, 
however, is any actual moralising — even in the form of evaluative phrasing 
— preserved, and it is impossible to see whether Ephorus merely reported 
these behaviours without guiding the reader’s evaluation of them. A similar 


14 This is the suggestion of Pownall (2004). 

15 F 85 = Diog. Laert. 2.53. 

16 F 71 = Ath. 11.5000. 

17 F 178 = Diog. Laert. 1.96, F 179 = Diog. Laert. 1.98, F 196 = Diod. Sic. 12.38.1—41.1. 
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instance is F 206, from Plutarch, which relates Lysander’s attempts to bribe 
various oracles, but here the moralising comes in the form of an internal 
evaluation, in direct speech by the priests of Ammon when they refuse 
the bribe.!? It is impossible to see whether Ephorus disapproved of such 
behaviour on religious grounds, like Diodorus, or on social grounds, like 
Polybius. 

An important question is whether or not Ephorus showed that morally 
good behaviour would generally lead to success. If we look for evidence 
of specifically divine justice in the collected fragments of Ephorus, there 
is obvious evidence of it in F 96, which, however, comes from book 30 of 
the History, which was completed by Ephorus’ son Demophilus after his 
father's death. The fragment describes divine punishment of the Phocian 
*temple-robbers' after the end of the Sacred War and has elements of mir- 
roring or ironically apt punishment, but the fact that this passage was not 
written by Ephorus himself begs the question whether his son made an 
effort to keep to the overall tenor of the work in terms of moral and divine 
justice. Since this question cannot be answered, it is safest to leave the 
fragment out of our analysis of Ephorus’ work. Nonetheless, it is powerful 
evidence that some historiographers writing as early as the time of Ephorus 
were happy to include explicit instances of divine punishment of impiety. 

There is some evidence among the fragments that Ephorus portrayed 
oracles in a respectful way. F 16 shows an oracle coming true, and in 
F 3rb, Strabo quotes Ephorus’ statement that ‘it is inappropriate if we 
follow this sort of a method in regard to other matters, but when speak- 
ing of the oracle, which is the most truthful thing of all, we use such 
untrustworthy and false tales’ (nepì 6& tod uavtsiov Aéyovtsc, Ó mávtov 
£otiv dwevdéotatov, toic oUtoc üníotow xai WEvdéor yproóne00 Abyor). 
This fragment then continues with portraying Apollo as a rationalised 
culture hero, who kills a violent man named ‘Python’ and brings civilisa- 
tion to Greece. In F 174 Clement of Alexandria cites Ephorus (with Plato 
and Aristotle) as an authority for the fact that Minos learned his laws 
from Zeus, Lycurgus his from Apollo. This points to a work marked by 
a mixture of piety and euhemeristic rationalising, which may or may not 
have contained an element of divine justice.” 


18 F 206 = Plut. Lys. 25.3. 

19 F 16 = schol. on Pind. Pyth. 5.101b, F 31b = Strabo 9.3.11—12. 

20 Such rationalising is also seen in F 34 (following on from F 31a) and F 147. Pownall 
(2004: 123) argues that F 34 is moralising in that Heracles is victorious over the Giants 
because they are impious, but this is a misreading: Theon says that the victory was thought 
to be divine because Heracles had conquered many with few, and the many were impious 
(oi 58 mepi tjv máAoi psv OAéypav, vdv 68 IloXXdjvnv dvopaCopévnv Katoicodvtss Tjoav 
&vOponot puoi Kai igpócuAot Kai dvOpamopayol, oi xaAobpievot Tíyavtec, od "HpaxAfic 
Aéyevoi yewcoac0o:1 tiv Tpoiav £Aóv: Kai o1 tò KPaTijoat toc zepi TOV “HpaKAéa OAtyous 
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Pownall has argued that Ephorus portrayed the world as a just place 
where the wicked come to bad ends, though not necessarily by means 
of divine punishment.*! 
is F r9. Here a scholiast of Plato explains the expression Awc Kópw0oc, 
used of pompous people who get their comeuppance, by means of a 
story about Corinthian ambassdors to their colony Megara, which has 
revolted, who keep referring in a pompous manner to their own city as 
‘Zeus’ Corinth’. In the end they are stoned out of the asssembly by the 
Megarians, and later a battle takes place in which the Megarians defeat 
the Corinthians, encouraging each other to ‘strike Zeus’ Corinth’ as they 
kill the fleeing. Thus it seems that the Megarians get their revenge while 
the arrogant and pompous Corinthians are punished. However, there 
are problems with the interpretation of the fragment. Firstly, as Jacoby 
already pointed out, we cannot see whether Ephorus actually told this 
story or just referred to the proverb.” The scholiast refers to four differ- 
ent sources: 


One of the fragments she adduces as evidence 


uéuvnta dé vato Apiotogéávng év tois Batpóyotg ... kai £v Taynviotaic, 
Kai "Egopog ¿v npotar Totopi&v, xoi TAdt@v Eó0v01]01t. dAdo 62 Emi TOV 
én’ obdevi t£Aet åneoúvvtov oaoiv sipol tv apomiav. ` Meyapedot yàp 
OPLNLEVoIs APiotacBat EmlAéyetv TOV KopívOtov ‘ovK avéEEtat TadtTA Ó Ads 
Kopív00c'. pépvytot tadtys xoi Iivõapos. 


This expression is mentioned by Aristophanes in the Frogs ... and in the 
Broilers, as well as Ephorus in book 1 of the Histories, and Plato in the 
Euthydemus. But others say that the expression is used of people who make 
idle threats . . . For the Corinthian told the Megarians, who were about to 
revolt, ‘Zeus’ Corinth will not abide these things’. Pindar uses the expres- 
sion too. (Ephorus F r9 = schol. Pl. Euthyd. 292e; translation modified from 
BNJ) 


However, both Aristophanes’ Frogs and Plato in the passage which the 
scholiast is explaining use the expression ‘Zeus’ Corinth’ without explain- 
ing it.” It is tempting, then, to hypothesise that the scholiast must have 
found the story in Ephorus since he did not find it in any of his other named 
sources, but it is entirely possible that he knew it from somewhere else — the 
expression is also used by Pindar (Nem. 5, 105) and by Aristophanes again 


óv1ag TOV Pyáviov n0AAGv Svtwv xai doEePOv Aeðv Epyov naow &OÓket yeyovévot TO nepi 
iiv u&ynv). For an interesting discussion of what role mythological narratives may have 
played in Ephorus see Luraghi (2014). 

21 Pownall (2004: 113-42). 

22 Jacoby (1930: 46). See also Parker (n.d.: ad loc.). 

23 Ar. Ran. 439; Pl. Euthyd. 292e. Aristophanes Tagenistae is lost except for fragments, 
and the Platonic scholiast’s words are our only testimony of what it may have said about 
Avs Kóptv0oc. 
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in Ecclesiazusae 828 — and referred to Ephorus, as to Aristophanes, simply 
because the expression was mentioned in his work. 

If we do accept that Ephorus told the story, it would show that at 
least in this instance he implied that the arrogant got their comeuppance. 
Pownall further adduces as evidence of such universal justice the end of F 
118 (= Strabo 8.5.5). Here, Ephorus is given as the source for the fact that 
Lycurgus is honoured in Sparta because he gave just laws, and Agis and 
Eurypon because they ruled justly (ówaícc), but not the two founders, 
Procles and Eurysthenes, because they did not. One gets the impression 
that Ephorus here worked back from the honours he saw bestowed on 
these Spartan heroes and the curious fact that the founders were not among 
them and inferred their respective moral and immoral behaviour from 
that.” If so, that would demonstrate a commitment to viewing the world as 
a place where the good (rulers, at least) are honoured after their death and 
the bad (rulers) forgotten. F 58a—d show that worse things could happen to 
the afterlife of a villain: here, Eurybatus betrays Croesus to Cyrus, with the 
result that Eurybatus’ name becomes proverbial for traitors.? One further 
fragment shows punishment for morally bad behaviour during the villain's 
lifetime, namely F 60a, a scholion on Apollonius Rhodius, where Ephorus 
is given as the source for the fact that the Amazons killed their husbands 
because they had been mistreated (ófpijouévac) by them.” 

One fragment, nonetheless, shows that people in Ephorus did not 
always get what they deserved. F ror is a damaged piece of a papyrus 
which has often been thought to come from a copy of Ephorus' History. It 
is, however, more likely to come from an epitome of Ephorus and so does 
not necessarily reproduce his writing style." It is a brisk summary of events 
from the end of the Persian Wars to the murder of Xerxes in 465 BC, kept in 
plain language with hardly any evaluative vocabulary, as befits an epitome. 
The only passage of this text which demonstrates moral evaluation is frag- 
ments 3—5, which concern Themistocles: 


Fr. 3: .] &[..]o[..] &k[sivov] | u&v nò tis nóAs[cc] | Ntimacuévov, tiv] | 68 
TOAW Ota t[à]s élksivov npá&s[t]g tfjg ueyiotns Tius DMO | TOV “EAAjvov 
&£i||o0sicav: fj ueyáAnv | [ysuovi]av(?) otov T. 

Fr. 475: ..... co]o[@tatyv koi] | [Sucatjoté[mMv(?) ...|....]va[v]n[v] k[oi || yore] 
@tatny [yevo|uévn]v zpóg éke[ivov. 


24 For the likely historical truth behind all of this see Parker (n.d.: ad loc.). 

25 F 58a = Harpocration, s.v. Eòpúßatov; F 58b = schol. on Hermogenes 63.140.2; F 58c 
= Suda, s.v. Ebpópaxoc; F 58d = Diod. Sic. 9.32. 

26 F 60a = schol. on Ap. Rhod. Argon. 2.965. 

27 Fora brief overview of the case for attributing the papyrus to Ephorus see Parker (n.d.: 
ad loc). For the compelling counter-arguments and the case for an epitome of Ephorus see 
Parmeggiani (2011: 376-8 with n. 150 and 155). 
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Fr. 3:. .. that h[e had been] deprived of honour by the city, t[he] city which 
had been deemed worthy of the highest honour by the Greeks because of h[i] 
s deeds: it [had obtained?] great [international po]wer like . . . 

Fr. 4—5: . . . that [the w]i[sest and most j]ust .............. [had becom]e the [mo] 
$t a[nd harsh]est towards him. (Ephorus F 191 = POxy. 13.1610.1—16) 


Even without looking at the restored bits, there is a clear rhetorical antith- 
esis between rjyupiuaopévov (‘having been deprived of honour/disfranchised’) 
and tfjg peyiotns tTiuñs ... à&uo0sioav (‘having been deemed worthy of 
the greatest honour’). The word polis is also clearly readable twice in this 
sentence, and since the text has just been talking about Themistocles, it 
makes sense to assume that it is here contrasting the honour and glory 
that he brought on Athens with the dishonour bestowed on him by the 
city when it sent him into exile. The heavy restoration of fragments 4 and 
5 is based on the text of Diod. Sic. 11.56, which can be seen to follow the 
papyrus closely and must have used the same source, namely Ephorus. 
Here again we see an antithesis, this time between the reputation of Athens 
and the city's treatment of Themistocles. The adjectives used are morally 
evaluative: ‘wisest’, ‘most just’, ‘harshest’. This looks like an abbreviation 
of a longer passage of narratorial moralising, which indeed the correspond- 
ing passage in Diodorus is. The fact that most of the passage appears to be 
indirect discourse need not trouble us: it may well have been dependent, 
in the unfragmented epitome, on a statement such as ‘the well-educated 
and sensible people thought that’ as an instance of internal evaluation, or 
even on an expression such as ‘one might reasonably say that’ or ‘I believe 
that', thus forming part of a narratorial moralising evaluation. In any case, 
the juxtaposition of Themistocles’ contribution to the glory of Athens and 
his disfranchisement by the city deliberately underlines the injustice of his 
fate and shows that not everyone in Ephorus' History got the rewards their 
conduct deserved. 

A similar message can perhaps be drawn from F 175, where Aelian says 
that Lycurgus received ‘an inglorious reward’ (où Kadovdcs tobg pio06vc) 
when he had his eye knocked out. He finishes the story with the statement 
that ‘Ephorus, at any rate, says that Lycurgus died in exile, having patiently 
endured hunger’ (Aéyet è "E~opoc aùtòv Xii StaKaptEprjoavta év ovy 
&xoOaveiv) J? If this passage was indeed in Ephorus, it would be interesting 
that he stressed the injustice of Lycurgus’ ‘reward’. However, the phrasing 
is almost certainly Aelian's own, and we cannot even be certain how much 
of the content he found in Ephorus, as he only gives him as the source for 
the information that Lycurgus starved himself to death. Most probably, 
this sentence is an extreme compression of what Ephorus spent at least a 


28 Ephorus F 175 = Ael. VH 13.23. 
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passage or a chapter narrating in much greater detail. This means that we 
cannot know how Ephorus constructed his narrative of Lycurgus’ death, or 
whether he moralised on it.” In short, there is evidence that some morally 
bad characters came to bad ends in Ephorus, and an indication that he may 
have deplored Themistocles’ and Lycurgus’ undeserved fates, but there is 
not enough for us to draw a firm conclusion about the presence or absence 
of general moral justice in his narrative. 

If we compare this image of Ephorus’ moral lessons with the impres- 
sion produced by our analysis in Chapter 2 of Diodorus’ moralising in the 
books of the Bibliotheke based on Ephorus, we see that they only partly 
correspond: both Diodorus’ ‘Ephoran’ text and references to Ephorus in 
other later authors indicate that Ephorus moralised on courage and justice, 
but the moralising on the positive effects of mildness and kindness which 
we saw in Diodorus is absent from the fragments. This means either that it 
was in Ephorus’ original, but has been lost, or that it was Diodorus’ own 
addition to what he found in Ephorus. By contrast, moralising on the con- 
nection between inhabiting a fertile land, living an easy life and becoming 
soft and easy to conquer seems from the fragments to have been part of 
Ephorus’ History, but plays no prominent part in Diodorus’ ‘Ephoran’ 
narrative. 

Before leaving Ephorus behind, we need to ask what can be deduced 
about his moralising techniques from the fragments. This is a tricky ques- 
tion to answer in his case because most of the fragments are not verbatim 
quotation, but summaries, paraphrases and more or less vague references. 
However, we can tentatively suggest that he seems to have used evalua- 
tive phrasing, juxtaposition of information, and evaluation by an internal 
audience — although sparingly, to judge from the papyrus fragment. He 
also seems to have shown that morally bad deeds can lead to disastrous 
results, although his narrative world does not seem to have been a univer- 
sally just place and there is no evidence of divine justice. Finally, accord- 
ing to Polybius, he was exceptionally good at expressing his opinion in 
digressions and maxims, but no actual evidence of this exists among the 
fragments. This corresponds well with the picture that emerged from the 
analysis of Diodorus’ moralising: according to this, Ephorus made sparing 
use of evaluative vocabulary, but also engaged in moral digressions, moral- 
ising asides and moralising introductions and conclusions. 

In conclusion, there is nothing to suggest that Ephorus was the first 
moralising historiographer. Rather, it looks as if he picked up the style 


29 Pownall (2004: 140) argues that the moral, Aéyetat 5& ó Aóyog npóg 1006 HAAG <uèv> 
OeAnoavtas GAkwv dé tvyóvtaç, is taken over from Ephorus; but even if that were true, it 
would not be evidence that he moralised on the injustice of Lycurgus’ fate. 
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of Xenophon, including that author’s techniques of moralising by infre- 
quent use of morally evaluative phrasing and subtle juxtaposition, pos- 
sibly as well as moralising digressions. In other words, subtle moralising 
was already present in Xenophon, and Ephorus only developed it further. 
How much further is impossible to say from the scant evidence, but it cer- 
tainly seems that he was less explicitly moralising than Theopompus, his 
younger contemporary, to whom we turn next. In fact, it looks as if the 
development from subtle to explicit moralising in Greek historiography 
was gradual rather than sudden, and that Ephorus was just one step along 
the way. Pownall has argued that Ephorus ‘was willing to stray from his 
stated historical principles and, what is more, that at times he did so on 
purpose, to make a moral point’.*° I would argue that Ephorus most prob- 
ably did not consider himself as straying from any principles when he told 
what we consider to be mythological stories, but that he believed that he 
was able to get to their core of truth by rationalising them. And moralising 
was not something he engaged in only when ‘straying’ from his principles; 
rather it was an integral part of what he thought a historiographer should 
do in order to make his work useful and relevant to his readers. In this 
Ephorus was in line with both his Classical predecessors and his Hellenistic 
successors. 


THEOPOMPUS OF CHIOS (FGRH 115) 


Theopompus of Chios was Ephorus’ contemporary and probably lived 
c. 403-320 BC! Ancient tradition has it that they were both pupils of 
Isocrates, and ancient authors often compare them.” As with Ephorus, 
it is impossible now to know for certain whether the relationship with 
Isocrates was real or a later fabrication, but with Theopompus it is at 
least obvious why his historical works might be associated with Isocrates’ 
teachings of rhetoric and moral didacticism.? He wrote several works, 
including a Hellenica in twelve books, which picked up where Thucydides 
left off and ended with the Battle of Cnidus in 394 BC, and a Philippica in 
fifty-eight books, from the accession of Philip II to the throne of Macedon 
in 360/59 BC to his assassination in 336 BC. This latter work was not so 
much a history of Philip as a Greek history, including the history of Sicily, 


30 Pownall (2004: 128-9). 

31 For a discussion of Theopompus’ dates see Flower (1994: 11-17) and Morison (n.d.: 
ad T x and T 2, ‘Biographical Essay’). 

32. See e.g. FGrH 115 T 1, T 6b; T 20a; T 24; T 37; T 39a; T 39b; T 39c. 

33 The connection with Isocrates goes back at least to the Suda (T 1). It has been dis- 
puted by Schwartz (1907), whose views are revived by Flower (1994). Contra Laqueur (1934), 
Pédech (1989), Shrimpton (1991) and Morison (n.d.: ‘Biographical Essay’). 
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structured on the framework of the reign of Philip with numerous lengthy 
digressions.?* That is clear from the varied fragments as well as from testi- 
monia, especially Photius (Bibl. cod. 176.121a35 = T 31), which states that 
the material about Philip II, when excerpted on the orders of Philip V, ran 
to no more than sixteen books. For this reason both of these works must 
be included in our study. Theopompus' separate work on the Sacred War, 
however, provocatively entitled On the Funds Stolen from Delphi, was 
clearly a shorter treatise with a political purpose, and so the fragments pre- 
served from this (F 248—9) cannot contribute to an understanding of moral 
didacticism in universal or continuous histories. Neither can the fragments 
of his speeches or his letters to Philip II and Alexander the Great (F 250-9). 

Theopompus is among the best-attested of the fragmentary historiog- 
raphers, with 413 fragments collected by Jacoby (411 in BNJ). Of the 
ones that preserve the title of their work, thirteen come from speeches, 
letters and pamphlets (F 247—59), five from his epitome of Herodotus (F 
1—5), eighteen from the Hellenica (F 6—23) and a staggering 231 from the 
Philippica (F 24-254), showing that this was by far his most-read work. In 
terms of covertext, 107 fragments are preserved by Stephanus of Byzantium 
and consist of short, geographical notices, and thirty-three in Harpocration 
are mainly brief lexicographical entries. However, an impressive eighty- 
three fragments are preserved by Athenaeus and twenty-four by Plutarch, 
all of which are longer and often moralising passages. Of the rest, forty 
fragments come from various scholiasts, thirteen from Strabo, and the 
remaining 113 from a wide variety of later authors, who are each responsi- 
ble for fewer than ten fragments and often no more than one or two. The 
wide spread in covertexts and the large number of fragments perhaps mean 
that what is left is more representative of the original works than is the 
case for most other fragmentary historiographers, but it is risky to make 
assumptions. Even though use of Theopompus by Athenaeus and Plutarch 
shows that they found his work a rich quarry of moral anecdotes, it also 
means that the extant fragments are likely to contain a larger proportion of 
moralising than the original works. 

Scholarship on Theopompus is quite extensive. Everyone agrees that 
Theopompus was a moralising historian, who propounded traditional 
moral values, first and foremost moderation and sobriety, and who blamed 
more than he praised. He is generally considered a pessimist who depicted 
his historical characters in the worst light possible, although he may have 


34 For a detailed discussion of the likely contents of the Sicilian digressions of the 
Philippica see Occhipinti (2013). 

35 Main works are: Laqueur (1934), Westlake (1954), Connor (1967, 1968), Pédech 
(1989), Shrimpton (1991), Flower (1994), Pownall (2004) and Morison (n.d.). Jacoby (1930), 
strangely, does not give Theopompus’ FGrH entry his usual introduction. 
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made a few exceptions.?ó It is also common to consider his works part 
of the rhetorical/moralising decline of post-Thucydidean historiography.” 
An interesting question is Theopompus’ attitude to Philip, after whom he 
named his greatest work of history: did he admire or despise him??? We 
shall return to these issues below. 

The fragments of Theopompus contain a large number of explicitly 
moralising passages, mainly from Athenaeus. Most of these are negative 
paradeigmata, some are positive, two are combinations of praise and crit- 
icism.? The most revealing evidence of his moralising style is a set of 
fragments found in Athenaeus and Polybius, who both claim to be quoting 
Theopompus verbatim. The fragments overlap (with minor differences) 
and are obviously from the same passage, an extended and passionate 
lecture on the moral failings of Philip II. The text quoted below is from 


Polybius, but overlaps with Athenaeus (and Pseudo-Demetrius, On Style) 


at several points: ^? 


£l d€ tig dvayvOvat BovAn0sín tiv apy tfi Evatys Kai TETTUPAKOOTIIS ADT 
BOBAOD, navtánaocw àv Vavudoa Tv atomiav Tod cvyypaoéoc, óc ys YOPIC 
tÀv üAAov tetOAunKe Kai tadta Agyew—odtoic yàp AgEeow aic £keivog 
KEYPNTOL KATATETAYApLEV’ *ei yàp tis HV £v toic EAAno i tois BapBapotc’ quot 
‘Adotavpoc i) Opacdc tov tpórov, o0tot návteç eic Maxedoviav àOpowóuevot 
npòs Piunrov étoipoi tod paouéog mpoonyopsvovto. kaðóñov yap ó 
Quoc Tovs uév koopíoug tois i001 Kai TOV idi@v Biov ExyLEAODLEVODG 
anedoxipals, Tovs 68 MOAVTEAEIS Kai CHvtas Ev uéðas Kai kopotig ¿tiua xoi 
npof|yev. Towap<odv> où LLovov Tadt’ Éyetw adtovcs napeokevačev, AAG Kai 


36 The idea of Theopompus as a harsh judge of character goes back to ancient critics; 
see e.g. Polyb. 8.8.7—11.6 (= Theopomp. T 19), Dion. Hal. Pomp. 6 (= Theopomp. T 20a) 
and Luc. Hist. conscr. 59.59 (= Theopomp. T 25a). Pessimist: Pédech (1989); misanthrope: 
Laqueur (1934). Connor (1967) famously says that Theopompus’ work depicted no heroes, 
only villains. Westlake (1954) argues that Theopompus made an exception for Timoleon and 
portrayed him as a good man, Morison (n.d.) that he did this with Lysander and Agesilaus; 
Shrimpton (1991) argues that Theopompus did not paint all his characters in black, but some 
in ‘shades of grey’, and that these are his heroes. Shrimpton (1991) and Pownall (2004) argue 
for a distinction between two types of villains: those who are merely corrupted and slaves to 
their own pleasure, and those who are contagiously villainous and corrupt others. 

37 E.g. Lane Fox (1984: 116-18), Meister (1990: 90-4). 

38 Some scholars argue that Theopompus despised Philip for his immorality and used 
his narrative to show that Philip’s success was due to luck (Connor 1967, Pownall 2004) or 
to the prevailing moral corruption of Greece (Connor 1967, 1968, Shrimpton 1991, Flower 
1994). Others argue that Theopompus admired Philip's political and military achievements 
despite being critical of his personal life (Pédech 1989, Westlake 1992). 

39 Negative: F 36, F 39, F 49, F 62, F 81, F 1oo, F 105, F 114, F 117, F 121, F 124, F 143, 
F 162, F 163, F 192, F 204, F 213, F 224, F 236, F 281, F 282, F 290, F 291; positive: F 8, F 18, 
F 20, F 139, F 289, F 321, F 333; mixed: F 97 and F 99. For a good discussion of these two 
‘mixed’ passages see Flower (1994: 72-3). 

40 For a good overview of the overlapping fragments see Morison (n.d.: ad F 224-5c) 
and Flower (1994: 105-6). 
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THS GAANS adtkiac Kai DógAopíag àOAntüg £notnosv. ti yàp TOV aiocypõv 
i| Sewdv odtoic od zpoofjv, Ñ ti TOV KAA@V Kai orovõaiov ok ünfjv; OV 
oi pév Svpdpsevot kai Aeatvópevot StetéAovv üvópeg dvtEc, oi © GAANAOIG 
ETOALOV &navíotao0at nóyovac Éyovot. Kai zepu]yovto uèv 600 kai tpeig 
TOUS ETALIPEVOLLEVOUG, aoi SE tüc ADT &ketvotg YPHOEIC &tépot ra pstyovto. 
6Oev Kai ówaac &v tic a0 toUc Ob éraípoug GAA’ &raípac oneAappovev [eivai] 
obdé otpatubtag GAAG yauotónovs zpoonyópsuosv: àvópogóvot yàp trjv 
vow Svtsc dvópónopvot TOV tpónov ňoav. ünAGG 8° gineiv, iva TAdoMpAL’ 
qnoí ‘WaKpoAoy@v, GAAWS TE kai tocobtov pot APAYLATOV EMLKEYLLEVOV, 
yodu votato. Onpia yeyovévat Kai TOLOVTOVG TOV tpónzov TODS MiAOUG Kai 
tovc étaípoug Qu. (ttov mpooayopsvbEvtac ofouc obte tods Kevrtabpouc Tovs 
tO Iov kataoyóvtag obte tovs Aototpuyóvac tovs tò Agovtivov neðiov 
oiknoavtas ott’ GAAOUSG 005’ OmotoUs.’ 


If someone should wish to read the beginning of his [i.e. Theopompus’] 
forty-ninth book, he would be completely amazed at the absurdity of the 
historiographer, who apart from the other things has dared to say also this 
— for I have set down the very words which he has used: ‘For if someone 
among the Greeks or the non-Greeks', he says, *was a hairy predator or 
brazen in character, these were all gathered together to Macedon and Philip 
and became known as the king's companions. For, in short, Philip rejected 
those who were orderly in character and managed their own lives with care 
while honouring and promoting those who were extravagant and lived a life 
of drink and dice. Accordingly he not only made sure that they had these 
things, but also made them masters of the other unjust and perverse behav- 
iours. For what shameful or awful thing was not present for them, and what 
honourable and good thing was not absent? Some of them lived their lives 
shaved and smoothed although they were men, others dared to have sex with 
each other although they had beards. They also led around with them two 
or three of those who prostituted themselves, and they themselves offered 
the same use of those to others. For this reason someone might justly assume 
that they were not companions (hetairous) but prostitutes (hetairas) and call 
them not soldiers but streetwalkers. For though man-killers (andropbono:) 
by nature, they were man-whores (andropornoi) by character." To cut a 
long story short’, he says, ‘especially as Iam drowning in such great events, 
I believe that those who have become known as the friends and companions 
of Philip have in character become beasts of a kind and magnitude such as 
neither the Centaurs at Pelion nor the Laestrygones living in the Leontinian 
Plain nor any others can match.’ (Polyb. 8.9.5—13 = FGrH 115 F 224-5c) 


Polybius is shocked at Theopompus' style, and he is certainly right that it 
is unusual for its genre: the coarse language and the dirty puns are closer in 
style to Aristophanes than to anything we see elsewhere in historiography. 
It is also this ‘low’ style that causes Pseudo-Demetrius to take issue with 
the passage, and it is no doubt also the reason why Athenaeus decided to 


41 The translations of these terms are taken from BNJ. 
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quote it verbatim.” We shall return to the techniques of moralising below; 
for now the focus will remain on the moral lessons. What Theopompus 
criticises about Philip and his companions here is their lifestyle: drinking, 
gambling, hard partying, sexual intemperance. Secondarily, he alludes to 
their injustice and dishonesty, but these — one might think more historically 
significant — vices are not the focus of the passage. The sexual immodera- 
tion criticised here is unregulated homosexuality (i.e. between grown men 
rather than between a grown man and a youth), but other fragments show 
that Theopompus was also critical of deviant heterosexual sex, that is, sex 
with prostitutes and adultery with free women.* All of these behaviours 
are criticised repeatedly in the Theopompan fragments, often in combina- 
tion. Heavy drinking is the most frequent vice, closely followed by hard 
partying and gambling.^* Sometimes extravagant eating, over-the-top dress 
and equipment, and effeminacy are thrown into the mix.* Theopompus 
also seems to have singled out lavish and thoughtless spending as a par- 
ticular vice.“ 

Such behaviours are all part of what Athenaeus calls tryphe, and indeed 
most of the fragments on these topics are found in the Deipnosophistae 
(forty-six fragments). However, there are enough fragments with similar 
contents from other covertexts to make it clear that this was, indeed, an 
important feature of Theopompus' Philippica, and no doubt that was why 
he was a favourite of Athenaeus'." They are also typical behaviours to 
criticise, both for Theopompus’ Classical predecessors and particularly for 
his Hellenistic successors. What seems to have singled Theopompus out is 
his style of moralising, which we shall return to below, and his insistence 
on the presence of these vices more or less across the board. They are 
central in his characterisation of Philip and his companions, as we have 
seen;*? they play an important part in his description of various peoples 
and ethnic groups (Illyrians F 39, Chalchidians F 139, Thessalians F 162, 
Tarentines F 233), they characterise tyrants (Dionysius F 134, Apollocrates 
F 185, Hipparinus F 186, Timolaus F 210), but they also attach to leaders 
of oligarchies (F 121) and democracies (Chares of Athens F 213). In fact, 
in one fragment Theopompus seems to have argued that democracy in 


42 F225c = Ps.-Dem. 27, F 224 = Ath. 4.166f—7c, F 225b = Ath. 6.260d—ra. 

43 See F 121, F 143, F 187, F 213, F 227. 

44 Drinking: F 27, F 39, F 121, F 134, F 139, F 143, F 162, F 185, F 186, F 210, F 233, F 282, 
F 283a; partying: F 27, F 31, F 162, F 213, F 233, F 236; gambling: F 121, F 134, F 228. 

45 Eating: F 40, F 57, F 113, F 179, F 187; dress and equipment: F 187, F 188; effeminacy: 
F 132, F 232. 

46 See especially F 224 and F 227. 

47 F 99 from Harpocration, F 283b from Aelian, F 107 and F 333 from Plutarch, F 27 and 
F 225a from Polybius. 

48 F27, F 224, F 225a-c, F 236, F 282. 
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particular led to such dissolute behaviour, not only in the leaders, but in 
the whole people (F 62).” In tyrants, and people behaving like tyrants, the 
extravagant lifestyle is combined with a violent temperament and actions 
of cruelty.°° Other traits criticised intermittently in the fragments are cor- 
ruption (repeatedly designated ‘thieving’), dishonesty, injustice, flattery, 
fickleness and impiety. 

Positive paradeigmata seem to have been rather thinner on the ground in 
Theopompus’ works than the by all accounts frequent negative exempla. 
Partly for that reason they carried greater weight with some readers, as we 
can see from Plutarch’s remark that we should trust Theopompus more 
when he praises than when he blames because he enjoys blaming more 
(wéyet yap Tjóiov T] éxatvet: F 333 = Plut. Lys. 30.2—3), and from the testi- 
mony of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (T 20a = Dion. Hal. Pomp. 6) that 
Theopompus reflected on ‘justice, piety, and the other virtues’ (Stuka1oobvns 
Kai edosPseiac Kai tv GAA@V åpetõv) throughout his work.?! Revealingly, 
positive role-models in the Hellenica and Philippica seem always to have 
belonged to the previous generation: the only four fragments that say 
something unambiguously positive about a historical character concern 
Lysander (F 20 and F 333) and Agesilaus (F 22 and F 107), and a possible 
fifth deals with Alcibiades (F 288). The passages on Lysander both extol his 
lack of greed, but one of them goes further and praises him for moderation 
in every aspect of his life. Athenaeus purports to quote verbatim from the 
Hellenica: 


IIavoavíav 5é kai Aboavópov Emi tpuofj staBortovs yevéoða oyeðòv TAVTEG 
totopovow. ... Osdmoumoc dé év tÅ Sekdty tæv “EAAnvikOv tavavtia 
Qoi nepi tod Avodvdpov, Sti *(uiónovóc te T|v Kai Bepansósıv SvvdpEvoc 
Kai idtotac Kai Baolrsic, coppav Ov Kai TOV NoovO®v àzacóv Kpsittov. 
yevópievog yoðv Tic “EAAdbo0c oyeðòv &nóorg kóptog Ev ODdSELLLEL OUVIOETAL 
TOV TOAEMV OVTE npóg TAs dopoótoíoug nóovàg OpLjoas ovTE p£Ootc Kai 
TLOTOIG AKAIPOIS yprjoápievog'. 


Almost all historiographers say that Pausanias and Lysander were famous 
for their extravagant lifestyles... . But Theopompus in the tenth book of his 
Hellenica says the opposite about Lysander, namely that ‘he was hardwork- 
ing and able to help both private people and kings, being temperate and 
indifferent to all pleasures. And so, although he became master of almost 
all of Greece, he will be seen in none of the cities to have been eager either 
for sexual pleasures or for those related to carousals or to drinking at odd 
times’. (Theopomp. F 20 = Ath. 12.543b-c) 


49 For a good discussion of Theopompus’ views on luxury see Flower (1994: 71-83). 
Pédech (1989: 226-30) has a good discussion of the different terms used by Theopompus in 
this context. 

50 F 31 Cotys, F 181a and b Clearchus, F 187 Nysaeus, F 291 Hermeias. 

51 See Flower (1994: 69—71). 
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‘Hard-working’ (pùónovóc), ‘temperate’ (o6pov), ‘indifferent to all pleas- 
ures’ (1v fjóovàv ànaoGv KpEittwv), with no weakness for sex or drinking 
Lysander seems to be the very opposite of Philip and all the other corrupt 
characters of his time. In the other fragment, Plutarch gives Theopompus? 
Philippica as his source for the fact that Lysander was so scrupulous in 
money matters that although he had held so much power during his life- 
time, he died in poverty, again the antithesis of the lavish spenders that seem 
to have populated most of the two works. Similarly, the two fragments on 
Agesilaus, one from the Hellenica (F 22 from Athenaeus) and one from the 
Philippica (F 107 from Plutarch), both present the same moralising vignette: 
Agesilaus is sent delicacies as presents, but gives them to the helots so he and 
the Spartans will not get corrupted. Finally, in F 321 Plutarch claims that 
‘even’ Theopompus says that Agesilaus was the greatest and most famous 
of all of his contemporaries (uéytotoc uèv r|v óuoAoyoupévog kai TOV TÓTE 
COVTMV £nupavéotatoc, WS eíprké xou xoi Osónopunoc). The uncertainty 
signalled by nov makes this unlikely to be a verbatim quotation, but the fact 
that Theopompus had something positive to say about anyone apparently 
stuck in Plutarch's mind. It seems that Theopompus' moral lesson was 
consistent: just as he poured scorn on intemperance in all areas of life, he 
praised self-control and moderation. In this he is in line with the rest of the 
Greek historiographical tradition, as we have seen; what is unusual is his 
apparent focus on this one moral lesson to the exclusion of others. 

For that reason it is worth spending a little time on the two other possible 
praise passages among the Theopompan fragments in order to see whether 
there were in fact other character traits and behaviours that he actively 
recommended in his historical works. One of these fragments comes from 
Cornelius Nepos, who claims that Theopompus, along with Timaeus 
and Thucydides, ‘praised’ Alcibiades (summis laudibus extulerunt: F 288) 
because he was able to adapt to any culture and outdo the Athenians 
in brilliance, the Thebans in strength, the Spartans in self-discipline and 
endurance, the Thracians in drinking and sex, and the Persians in hunting 
and luxurious living. After having read through all the other fragments of 
Theopompus, it is a priori unlikely that he would, straight-faced, praise 
Alcibiades for such a frivolous talent. Furthermore, the pairing with 
Thucydides does not inspire confidence: Thucydides does praise Alcibiades 
briefly, but only for his intelligence and ability, in order then to show how 
his personal life is contributing to the downfall of Athens (Thuc. 6.14), 
and he certainly does not describe Alcibiades as a cultural chameleon as 
explicitly as Nepos makes out. Surely it is possible, then, that Nepos missed 
similar nuances in Theopompus, who may well have described Alcibiades 
in such terms only then to make it clear by some acerbic remark in the next 
paragraph that such a lack of personal integrity was not to be admired. 
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The other fragment that might be construed as praise passage is F 328, 
where Plutarch gives Theopompus as his source for the galvanising effect 
of Demosthenes’ speech to the Thebans: 


T] 68 TOD PHTOPOS SbvayLIc, Hs qnot Ogózojutoc, ExpiiCovoa TOV Ovpióv ADTOV 
Kai dtakaiovoa Tv oüAotuíav éngokótros toig GAAOIc nao, Hote Kai 
qópov kai Aoyiopóv kai yápıv &kpoAeiv aAdTODS EVOOVOLBVTS . . . 


But the power of the orator, as Theopompus says, roused their spirit and set 
alight their ambition. It cast everything else into darkness so that they threw 
away fear, reason, and gratitude under its influence. (Theopomp. F 328 — 
Plut. Dem. 18.1—3) 


This is strong praise of Demosthenes’ oratorical power (O0vajuc), but 
it has immoral consequences: reason and gratitude should surely not be 
given up on the basis of a speech, and émoxotéw, ‘cast into darkness’, 
sounds decidedly ominous. Further on in the same passage Plutarch dis- 
agrees with Theopompus’ judgement that Demosthenes’ position among 
the Athenians and Thebans was obtained ‘unjustly and beyond his merit’ 
(àó(koc, map’ à&(av). Another fragment shows that Theopompus had 
called Demosthenes’ political manoeuvring ‘fickle’ (àféBowov: F 326). 
While Demosthenes’ oratorical skill may have been presented as worth 
emulating, then, it is unlikely that he was represented as a morally good 
person. It does seem, in fact, that the only positive role-models provided 
by Theopompus were the ascetic and disciplined Spartans of the previous 
generation, whom he presented as foils for the unscrupulous, decadent and 
debauched kings and politicians of his own time. 

The question of Theopompus’ portrayal of Philip II needs to be faced. 
It seems clear from the fragments that he was presented as a thoroughly 
negative paradeigma: immoderate in his personal life, corrupting in his 
friendship, treacherous and brutal in international relations. But how did a 
moralist such as Theopompus square that with Philip’s undeniable success? 
On the basis of a brief passage from Athenaeus, it has been argued that 
Theopompus showed Philip’s success to be due to tyche, luck or fortune, 
rather than to any personal qualities: ? 


ó Osónounoc dé Ev TH TEvtnKooTh tetápty TOV Tovopiv katà tv Durianov 
Qnoiv apynv nepi tv BicoXiíav koi Ap@inodAw Kai DI poiotovíav tfjg 
Maxsóovíag £apog LEGODVTOS TUG HEV cuküc ODKA, THs 5’ åàunéàovs Bótpuc, 
tac 8’ &Xaíag v © ypóvo post sikdc Tv adtic £Aa(ac éveyKeiv, koi eotuyfjoot 
návta Ďínnov. 


52 Pownall (2004: 174-5) building on the arguments of Connor (1967). Contra Jacoby 
(1930: 389), who sees the passage as encomiastic of Philip. 
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Theopompus says in the fifty-fourth book of his Histories with regard 
to Philip’s rule in the region of Bisaltia, Amphipolis, and Graestonia in 
Macedon that in mid-spring the fig trees produced figs, the vines produced 
grapes, and the olive trees — at the time when it was reasonable for them 
to come into bloom — produced olives, and that Philip was fortunate in all 
things. (Theopomp. F 237a = Ath. 5.77d-e) 


This is a tempting conclusion, but hardly permissible on the basis of this 
fragment alone, which is the only reference in the fragments to Philip's 
luck or fortune. If Theopompus had developed a theory on the reasons 
for Philip's success to the effect that it was due to fortune rather than to 
the king's own qualities, I find it hard to believe, in view of the interest of 
later authors in both Theopompus and Philip, that no source would have 
referred to it. It is more likely that the reference is to a speech delivered or 
a view expressed by a character in the Philippica in the aftermath of the 
Battle of Chaeronea, perhaps Demosthenes, who says something similar 
in his speech On the Crown.” It has also been argued that Theopompus 
was critical of Philip's personal life, but admired his military and political 
achievements.” Nothing in the fragments points to this: rather, Philip’s 
politics and wars seem as morally flawed as his companion-keeping (e.g. 
F 162, F 209, F 236). The explanation best supported by the fragments is 
that Theopompus showed Philip to be degenerate and debauched, but also 
calculating and clever. All those around Philip, from his companions to the 
rulers of barbarian peoples and Athenian democrats, were equally degen- 
erate and were so busy wallowing in their own sordid luxury that they 
were unable to form an efficient defence against Philip.” The only remedy 
against this contemporary weakness and degeneracy would be to emulate 
the Spartans of the past: refuse pleasure and embrace hard work in order to 
gain military and moral strength. 

Toa modern mind it would perhaps seem logical for such a negative por- 
trayal of contemporary history also to be void of divine justice. However, 
such an assumption would be jumping to conclusions. Three fragments 
from the Philippica clearly narrate instances of superhuman punishment. 
The most obvious one is F 31. The story as told by Athenaeus runs like 
this: Cotys was the most decadent of all the Thracian kings. He travelled 
around his country and designated all the loveliest places as banquetting 
halls. He also used to sacrifice regularly to the gods and so was happy and 
prosperous (evdainov kai pkapiotóg àv) until he committed impiety and 


53 Dem. De cor. 18.300: 000€ y’ jvujünv £yo toic Xoywpoic DiAinzov, 1022.00 ye Kai dei, 
0068 Taig rapaokevaic, GAM’ oi TOV ovuuáyæv otpatryoi koi ai SuvapEtc TH THYN. 

54 Pédech (1989), Westlake (1992). 

55 Thus, more or less, Connor (1967, 1968), Shrimpton (1991), Flower (1994). 
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blasphemy against Athena (sic tùv A0nvàv BAaoonpsiv xoi zAnupeAeiv). 
The narrative of the impiety, where Athenaeus seems to be paraphrasing 
Theopompus, deserves to be quoted in full: 


dmysitat te és ó ovyypageds St deimvov KatsoKsvacEev Ò Kótug og 
YALOVLEVIS AVT týs APnvic Kai OGAGpLOV katackevácac àvéuevev peðvov 
ti|v Osóv. ijón ©’ ExOPOV YEvoLEVOS ëneuné tiva TOV óopogópov OWOLLEVOV 
£i Mapayéyovev 1] 0góg eig TOV Oáñauov: åpıkouévov ð’ ExEivov kai siMOVTOG 
unõéva eivai £v TO OaAGUO, TOEEbous TODTOV ünéktetev Kai GAAov SevTEpOV 
Eni toic AdTOIG, EWS ò tpí(tog cuveig napayevouévny EON TAAQL TV 0góv AdDTOV 
avapéve. 6 68 BactrEdc obtóc rote Kai CnAOTUAT| GUS THV adtOD yuvaika cai 
abdtod yepoiv åvéteue TH ávOpomnov a0 t&v aidoiav åpëáuevos. 


The historiographer narrates subsequently that Cotys prepared a meal as if 
he was going to marry Athena. He prepared a bed-chamber and sat down 
to drink while he waited for the goddess. Since he had already gone out of 
his mind, he sent one of his bodyguards to see if the goddess had come into 
the chamber. When he had come back and reported that there was no one in 
the chamber, Cotys shot and killed him and sent a second guard in with the 
same purpose, until the third, having understood the situation, said that the 
goodess had been there for a long time and was waiting for him. This king 
was also once struck with jealousy of his own wife and cut the woman up 
with his own hands beginning from her private parts. (Theopomp. F 31 = 
Ath. 12.531e-5 32a) 


The interesting thing here is the expression ‘already gone out of his mind’ 
(fjóq 9" ExPpwv yevóuevoc). Éxopov is a word used of frenzied bacchants 
and inspired poets. It is only used in one other passage by Athenaeus 
(Timaeus F 149), so it is very tempting to believe that he took it over 
from Theopompus.The sense seems to be that Cotys has been struck by 
madness for his impiety and that this madness is driving him on to still 
more crimes, that is, killing off his bodyguards as they one by one come to 
tell him that the goddess is not in the bridal chamber. The end of the story 
in Athenaeus is abrupt; we are not told what Cotys did when he was finally 
told that Athena was waiting for him. From the skip to the information 
that he ‘also once’ (note Kai) killed his wife out of jealousy it is perhaps 
not too far-fetched to assume that Theopompus connected the two events 
and made the murder a result of the divinely sent madness. Thus, we find 
in Theopompus a narrative world where the gods can punish impiety by 
madness, something which we have seen clearly in Herodotus and which 
was implied in Thucydides’ description of the Athenians rushing towards 
the Sicilian Expedition. 

A slightly more ambiguous fragment is F 232 (= Ath. 12.536c-d), where 
Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, is said to have turned from the traditional 
Spartan values to live ‘in a non-Spartan and soft way’ (Eevikdc koi pio a óc) 
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and, when he dies a mercenary in a foreign land, is not even deemed worthy 
of a proper funeral (0562 tags katnéióðn). On the one hand, no superhu- 
man force is mentioned in the fragment. On the other, the enemies’ refusal 
to give back Archidamus’ body is hardly provoked by his deviation from 
Spartan moderation. If a connection is supposed to be seen between the 
two things — and Athenaeus clearly intends this, which makes it likely, 
but not inevitable, that his source also did — one must assume that some 
superhuman power had engineered Archidamus’ dire fate as punishment 
for his lack of moderation. This is supported by F 312, where the same 
story is told by Pausanias, who adds that Archidamus was unburied ‘with 
Apollo standing in the way’ (&unoóOv tò ék tod ' AnóAXXovoc). Regardless of 
whether Pausanias took this interpretation from Theopompus or inferred 
it, it must surely be the one Theopompus intended.** 

One intriguing fragment implies the existence of a divine power which 
not only punishes the wicked, but also if not rewards, then at least notices, 
piety. This is F 344 (Porph. Abst. I1.16),°’ which tells the story of a wealthy 
man who has always offered splendid sacrifices. He travels to Delphi to 
ask who honours the gods best, in the hope that he himself will be named. 
To his disappointment, he is told the name of another man. When he goes 
to find him, he sees that the other is a poor man who never sacrifices lav- 
ishly, but is always careful to give the gods the best of what he has (there 
are clear parallels to Herodotus’ narrative of Croesus and Solon). Such a 
story serves as a comment on one of Theopompus’ favourite moral sub- 
jects, namely extravagant spending, but it also conveys the message that 
the world is ruled by the gods, and that they appreciate — and so perhaps 
reward — piety. A final indication that Theopompus promoted traditional 
piety is his fantasy of two cities, Wartown and Saintsburg (Máyıuoç and 
EvoePeia: F 75a—e; the translations are offered by Shrimpton). This seems 
to be Theopompus' addition to an older myth and tells the story of a 
supremely warlike people who spend their lives in misery and a supremely 
peaceful and pious people who live completely happy lives.^? 

Furthermore, it is noteworthy that Theopompus is frequently referenced 
by various covertexts as evidence for oracles and divine portents:? such 
stories belong in a narrative world ruled by divine forces, not in one gov- 
erned only by human causation. Theopompus, then, may well have been 
a pessimist with regard to human nature, but it seems that he was not as 


56 F 312 — Paus. 3.10.3. 

57 In a clear example of covertext authors appropriating an earlier text for their own 
purposes, Porphyry uses the anecdote to argue against sacrificing and eating meat. 

58 For good discussions of this digression with references to earlier literature see 
Shrimpton (1991: 143-4), Pownall (2004: 154-5) and Morison (n.d.: ad F 75c). 

59 F 316, F 331, F 336, F 343, F 392. 
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much of a pessimist as Thucydides:® he apparently did believe in a super- 
human force which, at least sometimes, punishes evil and rewards virtue. 

It has been argued that Theopompus portrayed a world where another 
kind of universal justice is at work, by means of which good rulers thrive 
and harsh rulers fail. This may well have been the case, but the arguments 
are not compelling. One rests on a statement in F 256 which connects 
Philip's ‘behaviour’ or ‘habits’ (€mutndebpaotv) with his ability to extend 
his rule across Europe; but the verb tenses of the sentence show that it 
must come from a speech delivered by a character in the Philippica.*! The 
second argument on which rests the theory that Theopompus demon- 
strated a causal relationship between the way a ruler treats his subjects 
and his success is based on F 185-8 and F 283a and b, which criticise a 
series of Syracusan tyrants for their decadent living, especially their drink- 
ing habits.? As these fragments most probably come from Theopompus’ 
Sicilian digression (see F 184 = Diod. Sic. 16.71.3), it has been argued that 
Theopompus showed the decline and fall of the Syracusan tyrants to have 
been caused by their decadent lifestyle.9 However, it is impossible to see 
from the brief fragments whether Theopompus made such a causal con- 
nection, and there is no mention in any of the fragments of the tyrants’ 
behaviour towards their subjects. 

One further fragment may point to a moralising connection between 
the way a ruler or hegemonic power treats his or its subjects and his or its 
success. This is Theopompus F 103, the table of contents for book 12 of the 
Philippica, which is preserved by Photius. Number 7 of Photius' entries is: 


Kai óc AO0nvaícv 1T] tóAig toic npòs Dacu.éa ouvOrjkaig &xeipüto énpévetw, 
Aaxeóa1póviot 68 onépoyka PpovodvtEs TapsPatvov Tac covOTkac: 


And that the city of the Athenians tried to keep to their treaty with the king, 
but the Lacedaemonians transgressed the treaty in their excessive arrogance. 
(Theopomp. F 103 = Phot. Bibl. 120a) 


If the phrase ‘in their excessive arrogance’ (Oónépoyka ppovoðvtes) was in 
Theopompus! text, he must have criticised the Spartans for being arrogant 


60 Contra Pédech (1989: 249-51). 

61 Aelius Theon (Progymnasmata 2.110.27—32) says that the sentence comes from an 
encomium of Philip by Theopompus, and many scholars have speculated about the date and 
purpose of this work (e.g. Jacoby 1930: 354, Laqueur 1934: 2206, Connor 1967, Shrimpton 
1991). However, as Flower (1994: 38—9, 102) has argued, the fact that the conditional sen- 
tence is a mixture of present unreal and future potential means that it could only have been 
spoken while Philip was still alive, which would be an extremely unusual situation for an 
encomium. It is therefore more likely to come from a speech of the Philippica which was later 
extracted as an encomium of Philip. 

62 F 283a = Ath. 10.453d, F 283b = Ael. VH 6.12). 

63 Westlake (1954: 295-7), Pownall (2004: 164—6). 
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in the time after the King’s Peace, a point of view which was shared by 
Xenophon, as we have seen. Taking it a step further, we can hypothe- 
sise that Theopompus, like Xenophon, interpreted the defeat at Leuctra 
as the punishment for Sparta’s arrogance and crimes against their allies. 
However, we cannot know whether the phrase was in Theopompus at all, 
or whether it merely expresses Photius’ interpretation of Theopompus’ 
text, perhaps influenced by the patriarch’s reading of Xenophon. All we 
can say for certain is that Photius found the phrase ‘in their excessive 
arrogance’ apt to describe the Spartan behaviour after the King’s Peace as 
depicted by Theopompus. In short, the evidence is insufficient to support 
an argument that good rulers were rewarded with success and bad rulers 
were punished with failure in Theopompus’ historical works. 

Finally, we turn to Theopompus’ moralising techniques. The fact that 
his words are so often quoted verbatim makes this a more rewarding 
exercise than for many of his equally fragmentary peers. From these quo- 
tations, Theopompus seems to have used the full toolbox of moralising 
techniques: from evaluative phrasing (e.g. F 13, F 81 and F 97) via speeches 
(e.g. F 166-7, F 256, F 380) to moralising vignettes (e.g. F 21 and F 280), 
moral causation (Philip conquering Greece because of its degeneration) 
and moralising digressions (e.g. F 225a and b). Perhaps he even cast his 
ethnography in a moralising light (e.g. F 39, F 139, F 162, F 233) and told 
a moralising utopian myth of his own invention (F 75). What seems to 
have been unique to Theopompus is both his amount of moralising and 
its rhetorical shape: in all of his different types of moralising he seems to 
have made frequent use of sarcasm, puns, antitheses and similes, to a much 
greater extent than any of the other historiographers examined in this 
study, perhaps apart from Posidonius.™ 


CONCLUSION: FROM MACRO AND MINIMALIST 
MORALISING TO EXPLICIT PARADEIGMATA 


Moral didacticism does seem to come into its own in the fourth century 
BC, but the innovator was not Ephorus; it was Theopompus. Both the 
Oxyrhynchus Historian and Ephorus seem to have engaged in the kind 
of moralising already displayed by their predecessors. The Oxyrhynchus 
Historian seems to have played safe and stuck close to the minimalist 
moralising of Thucydides and stretches of Xenophon's Hellenica. Ephorus 


64 Flower (1994: 184—7) argues convincingly that Theopompus only used the highly 
rhetorical style seen in the preserved quotations in passages of special passion and that his 
style was otherwise more like Isocrates', which is indeed what Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
says (Pomp. 6.9—10 — T 20a). It seems likely that most or all of these passionate passages 
were moralising. 
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innovated by writing a much longer work than any of his predecessors and 
so, of necessity, introduced a new principle of organisation, kata genos, 
and prefaced each book with a proem. Whether or not these proems were 
moral-didactic we cannot now know. What we can see from his fragments 
and discern from Diodorus’ use of his work suggests that his style of mor- 
alising was close to that of Xenophon, even if Ephorus had more frequent 
moralising digressions and expressed narratorial judgement more often. 
Theopompus, on the other hand, seems to have created a work of history 
that was radically new: guided by the principle of moral condemnation of 
his own generation against the backdrop of a nobler past, it emplotted con- 
temporary history as a satire, combining entertainment with moral outrage 
and plenty of examples of how not to behave. No later historiographer had 
the temperament to imitate this approach exactly (although Posidonius 
may have gone some way towards it), but it did pave the way for centuries 
of more explicit moralising where the narrator’s overt moral judgements 
were considered necessary to guide the reader. 


Conclusion 


This study has explored moral didacticism in the best-preserved works of 
history from the beginnings of the genre in the fifth century BC to the time 
when it began to merge with the Roman tradition in the first century BC. 
It has shown, I hope, that moral didacticism was an integral and indispen- 
sable part of the historiography of these four formative centuries. In the 
works of Polybius and Diodorus moralising is ubiquitous, and the reader is 
repeatedly and explicitly told to take it to heart in his own life. We misread 
these authors if we do not take that seriously. This seems also to have 
been the case in most of the Hellenistic works of history which now exist 
only in very fragmented states. In Herodotus and Thucydides, the moral- 
ising is a lot more subtle, and the moral lessons are more intellectual and 
thought-directing, but both the lessons and the didactic intention are cer- 
tainly there. The historiographers of the fourth century, the Oxyrhynchus 
Historian, Xenophon, Ephorus and Theopompus, seem to constitute a 
bridge between the subtle Classical moralising and the explicit Hellenistic 
moralising, with Theopompus being the innovator who made explicit mor- 
alising a frequent and striking feature of his work. 

I shall not here reiterate all the conclusions drawn in individual chapters, 
but simply wish to dwell for a moment on what strikes me as the most sur- 
prising finding of this study: these differences between early Classical, late 
Classical and Hellenistic historiographical moralising exist on the formal 
plane; they are differences in technique and intensity of moralising, as 
we have explored in detail in the preceding chapters. In terms of moral 
lessons, by contrast, the picture is remarkably constant. The message that 
human success is unstable and that we should remain moderate in times of 
good fortune runs like a red thread from Herodotus through Thucydides 
and Xenophon to Polybius and Diodorus via the now fragmentary works 
of history. It has variations between authors — for some the fall of the 
arrogant is linked with divine punishment, for others it is a purely human 
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mechanism — but the central action-directing message of the importance 
of moderation, especially in times of good fortune, remains unchanged. 
Similarly, in all of the historiographers examined apart from Thucydides 
(more about him below), being good is likely to stand you in better stead 
than being immoral. The virtues and vices are also remarkably consistent. 
Virtues are moderation, kindness towards those in one’s power, piety, 
lack of greed, and courage. Vices are greed for power or money, impiety, 
cruelty and an immoderate lifestyle. There are variations, of course: piety 
and cruelty play a smaller part in Polybius than in any of the other well- 
preserved historiographers, and kindness towards those in your power is 
more important in Diodorus than in any of the others. In Xenophon, more 
than in any of the other historiographers, the complications of friendship 
are a burning issue. 

Herodotus stands slightly apart from the genre he initiated by offering 
less clear-cut messages than any of his successors. His picture of how 
the world works offers patterns and chains of causation, but they are 
always problematised and produce the overall impression that the ways 
of the world are unpredictable. Consequently, his lessons about how to 
act in the world are more a form of thought-directing guidelines than any 
prescriptive advice. Nonetheless, his main moral guidance for the reader 
corresponds to the moral messages offered by those who come after him 
in advocating humility, mildness towards those in one’s power and an 
avoidance of greed and cruelty. Thucydides is the odd one out for another 
reason: firstly, he has a slightly different palette of virtues and vices from 
the others. The vices are greed for power, strong emotion, indecisiveness 
and self-seeking, surely vices in the other historiographers as well, but not 
major ones (apart from anger, which is a major vice in Xenophon). Cruelty/ 
brutality is the only major vice in Thucydides which is also a major vice in 
most of the other historiographers. Virtues in Thucydides’ History are few 
and far between, but those that can be discerned correspond more closely 
to those propounded by other historiographers — moderation, avoidance 
of violence, foresight, loyalty, honesty, abiding by oaths, lack of greed 
for money and power, justice, and willingness to put city interests before 
self-interest. None of these virtues, however, relate to the private individ- 
ual: in contrast with the historiographers who came before and after him 
(perhaps with the exception of the Oxyrhynchus Historian), Thucydides 
was uninterested in the dining habits and private conversations of the men 
who influenced history. What sets him apart the most, however, is the fact 
that being moral does not give a character a better chance of success or even 
survival in his narrative world than being immoral. In this, Thucydides 
differs dramatically from the other authors of his genre. 

Even with these divergences in the two originators of the genre, 
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Herodotus and Thucydides, the similarity of the moral lessons offered 
over the course of these 400 years is remarkable. Not only is it mostly 
the same virtues that are held up for emulation and the same vices that 
are criticised, but many moralising topoi are common across time. The 
topos of the victorious commander who either mistreats his prisoners/ 
the defeated or passes the test of success and refrains from abuse is seen 
in Herodotus, Xenophon, Polybius and Diodorus, as well as very pos- 
sibly Timaeus, Duris, Phylarchus and Hieronymus.! The topos of the 
wicked suffering a punishment that somehow echoes their crime is seen in 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybius, Diodorus, Phylarchus and very possibly 
Timaeus and Theopompus. It is easy to forget how extraordinary this 
agreement about morality is: if we were to compare the work of a histo- 
rian writing today with that of, say, Voltaire writing three hundred years 
ago, we would be unlikely to find such constancy of values, not to mention 
such a uniform presentation of them. The fact that Herodotus, writing in a 
Greece populated with city-states still flush with their victory over Persia, 
and Diodorus, writing ina Rome ravaged by civil war, largely agree on the 
main lesson to be learned from history (do not become arrogant in your 
good fortune) testifies to the tradition-bound nature of Greek popular 
morality. It supports the argument that the ancient Greeks thought of the 
present and the past as a timeless continuum in which human psychology 
and motivation — and, we should add, human virtues and vices — as well as 
the social and cultural parameters within which they functioned, remained 
more or less constant.* However, it also shows the power of topoi and imi- 
tatio in making a literary work recognisable as historiography. 

An unavoidable question is how the realisation that all the works of 
Greek historiography from the fifth to the first century BC engage in moral 
didacticism should influence our use of these works as historical sources. 
Can we still trust them? My answer would be that the jumble of random 
events that is the past is always turned into historiography (and, indeed, 
history) by a process of narrativisation and emplotment. White has argued, 
as we saw in the Introduction, that this process is always driven by a desire 
to moralise (a ‘moralising impulse’), and that is certainly the case of the 
historiographers we have examined.’ They looked at the past through a 
moralistic lens, and it influenced their selection and organisation of events 
as well as their emplotment of (some of) those events — as a series of 
moral paradeigmata or a recurring pattern — and, especially in the cases 
of Polybius, Diodorus, Theopompus and probably also some of the other 


1 See Hau (2008) for a diachronic exploration of this topos. 
2 Koselleck (2004), Marincola (2009), Grethlein (2011). 
3 White (1980). 
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now fragmentary Hellenistic historiographers, the tone of their narrative. 
In this, historiography with a moralising agenda is no different from history 
with a Marxist, feminist, international relations or economic agenda: it 
just uses a different lens. 

But is moral didacticism always just a lens — or does it sometimes drive 
the historiographer to invent details, or even events? The problem with 
asking this question about ancient historiography is that in many cases 
we simply cannot tell. It is perfectly possible that Scipio cried and quoted 
Homer while watching Carthage burn — he was keen on Greek literature 
and had had Polybius as mentor for twenty years, so knew what was 
expected of him; moreover, he knew that Polybius was going to record 
the scene in his Histories. However, it is also possible that Scipio was too 
exhausted and preoccupied to think of such self-staging at that moment 
and that he watched the flames in stone-faced silence. Then, perhaps, later 
over dinner and wine, he expressed his sentiment about the changeability 
of fortune to Polybius, prompted or not, and quoted Homer. Or Scipio 
expressed the sentiment, and Polybius added the Homer quotation when 
writing up the episode. There is no way now to be able to tell which of 
these scenarios (if any) really took place. But if one of the latter two did, 
then Polybius engaged in a minor type of invention, which we might call 
poetic licence — or moralising licence. By doing it, he made the scene mem- 
orable and famous and also crafted a powerful moral exemplum. Instead 
of the factual truth he has then given us a more symbolic truth that distils 
Scipio’s character and the moral lessons inherent in the moment into some- 
thing more pertinent. 

A more extreme example can be taken from Thucydides. Apart from 
Thucydides’ well-known selectivity in choice of events to record, and apart 
from his doubtless partly invented speeches, the Melian Dialogue stands 
out as a flagrant invention. The Athenians and Melians held discussions 
in the council chamber behind closed doors. In those days no one took 
minutes. Later, perhaps, at most, Thucydides was able to meet with one or 
more of the delegates on one or both sides and get a brief of what had been 
said. But when he sat down to write it up, he did not give his reader such a 
vague impression of a diplomatic negotiation, but instead composed a full- 
scale dramatic dialogue like something out of a contemporary tragedy for 
the stage. Dionysius of Halicarnassus already recognised its fictitiousness. 
Thucydides’ purpose with this fiction, I have argued, was to present to his 
reader two different worldviews and sets of rules for behaviour which he 
saw repeatedly clashing in the world around him. The Dialogue presents 
them in a riveting way, making the reader emotionally as well as intellec- 
tually involved in a way a report of a council meeting could never do. It 
is brilliant literature, but also brilliant historiography, despite employing 
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poetic and moralising licence. It may not represent the truth of what was 
actually said that day, but it presents the more profound truth of the 
assumptions and worldviews on which those utterances and the actions 
that followed were based. This is Moral History in the hands of a master: 
it does not offer prescriptions for behaviour, it does not even offer a guide- 
line for which behaviour is right and which wrong; it simply offers an 
exploration of a complex moral issue. Herodotus does something similar 
in his Constitutional Debate and Xenophon in his vignette of Agesilaus and 
Pharnabazus reclining in the grass. Polybius may well have done it with 
scenes involving one or both Scipios, and Diodorus with the speeches at 
Syracuse about the fate of the Athenian prisoners. In this the ancient Greek 
historiographers differ from most modern history writing, regardless of its 
agenda or ideology: although many historians working today are happy 
enough to hypothesise about what their long-dead subjects thought and 
felt, few are willing to make up scenes like these.* 

Nonetheless, Moral History is still history. If we compare ancient Greek 
historiography with other ancient genres that have a partly or wholly 
moral-didactic purpose (as we have done briefly in the Introduction and 
in Chapter 6), we notice a crucial difference: moral historiography, as 
opposed to lyric poetry, tragedy, encomium and philosophical narrative, is 
committed to telling if not the truth about the past, then a truth about the 
past, at the same time as presenting this past in a way that will be morally 
useful to the reader. Most of the time these twin purposes can coexist 
peacefully, but sometimes they come into conflict. At those times the reso- 
lution can go either way: the historiographer can decide to go with factual 
truth to the detriment of moral didacticism, like Xenophon in the narrative 
of Agesilaus’ Sardis campaign in the Hellenica, or he can decide to teach 
a moral lesson to the detriment of factual truth, like Thucydides in the 
Melian Dialogue. This, I would argue, does not make Moral History poor 
historiography. Rather, it displays a tension that exists in all (good) history 
writing, modern as well as ancient, between telling a particular story and 
making general points about history and the world? When the historian 
decides to aim for the general level, he has the opportunity to point at more 
universal truths than he could if he stuck to the simple facts, and so to 
make his history more relevant, more important, or true on a higher plane. 
This is harder to do for a present-day historiographer, working within the 
established limits of his discipline, than it was for the ancient trailblazers 
who invented it, but if we were to try to learn from it, we might be able to 


4 Although there is a small movement within the present discipline of history which 
experiments with the use of creative writing techniques. See some of the papers in five special 
issues of Rethinking History (zo10—14). 

5 As observed by Moles (1993). 
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write works of history that would last through the ages rather than being 
read only by our academic peers. 

In a postmodern world where objectivity is recognised as impossible 
and the past — or the present — can never be fully known, teaching readers 
ethical behaviour is surely a worthier goal for historiography than most of 
the possible alternatives. 
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